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Art. I.— A Hand-Book of the Cotton Trade. By Tuomas 
London. 1858. 


For many years after the Norman conquest, wool formed 
the chief export of England. The pastoral races that inhab- 
ited the British Isles suffered the Flemings to convert their 
fleeces into tissues, by skilled labor, and the dominions of the 
Duke of Burgundy, enriched by manufactures and by the 
stimulus they gave to agriculture, became the most flourish- 
ing part of Europe. At length the islanders began to discover 
the sources of this prosperity, and gradually learned to keep 
their wool at home, and to invite the Flemings to the shores 
of England. Sir Walter Raleigh wrote, three centuries ago, 
that the greatest question of the hour was, ‘ Shall we export 
our great staple to enrich Flanders, or weave it at home?” 
The oppression of Spain and France aided the policy of Eng- 
“land; wool ceased to be the chief of English exports ; a basis 
was laid for home manufactures, and English cloth was sent 
abroad in place of the unwrought material. 

Since this change, although the devotion of land to pas- 
turage, increased capital, and the cultivation of green crops 
have greatly multiplied English flocks and fleeces, the domes- 
tic supply has proved insufficient ; drafts have been made on 
Spain, Saxony, and the Levant; the merino sheep has been 
naturalized in Australia and Natal; and England, in addition 
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to her own produce, now annually imports at least one hun- 
dred and twenty million pounds of wool. 

But the golden fleece, and the cloth into which it is woven, 
have ceased to be the great staples of English commerce. A 
plant, till a recent period almost unknown, has, within the last 
century, risen in the field of commerce, with promise of far 
more important benefits to mankind. Art has tendered to the 
cotton plant her mechanism, her gins, her power-looms, and 
her serried ranks of spindles. Capital has placed at its dis- 
posal the water-fall and the steam-engine. Fleets have sprung 
into existence at its bidding. While it has ameliorated the 
condition of vast masses of people, clothing the naked and 
feeding the hungry, it has, on the other hand, enlisted in its 
culture nearly two millions of slaves from a race previously 
advancing on the highway to freedom. It has given a new 
_ value to their services, and drawn them away from a profitless 
competition with free labor. Not satisfied with this, it has 
controlled the policy of nations, and for the last twenty years 
has directed, in a greater or less degree, the government of 
the American Union. Hence we have the adage, “ Cotton is 
King.” All investigations into the growth and prospects of a 
commodity of so much importance, of course, interest the 
world, and the work of Mr. Ellison, which we have placed at the 
head of our article, is the most valuable contribution thus far 
made to its history and statistics. 

Although cotton has acquired its importance within the 
memory of living men, we have early traces of its history. 
The Greeks, who accompanied Alexander on his invasion of 
India, found trees which they describe as bearing wool ; and 
there is reason to believe it was then in use both in China and 
in India. When Cortez invaded Mexico, he found the Indians 
arrayed in cotton, and some of them wore cotton armor. 
Park, Denham, Clapperton, Cailli¢, and Barth describe the 
plant as indigenous in Africa, and make frequent allusions to 
cloth woven by native hands, and to plantations of cotton. 
The cotton of Egypt is derived from Nubia, and some of the 
best varieties of our Southern States have been drawn from 
Mexico and from China. 

India alone, of the countries in which cotton is indigenous, 
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contributes largely to the manufactures of Europe, which at 
the present moment depend principally on the United States, 
our country holding a more prominent position in the culture 
of cotton than any country does in its manufacture. The con- 
sumption in England has risen from twelve thousand bales in 
1775, to two million two hundred thousand in 1859, while the 
growth of upland cotton in the United States, annually in- 
creasing from a few bales in 1793, has risen to a total of four 
and three quarters millions of bales in 1859. The following 
table will show the amount contributed from the several 
sources of supply to each hundred bales used in England in 
1856 : — 

East Indies, . . 19 


While the United States meet the entire consumption at 
home, and usually supply a large part of the wants of Eng- 
land, they furnish a still larger proportion of the consumption 
of the entire continent of Europe. The bales, too, of the 
United States are much larger than those of other countries, 
as will appear from the following table of the average weight 
of bales of cotton : — 


Bales of United States, 443 pounds. 
East Indies, . 387 * 


The crop of the United States for the year ending Septem- 
ber 1, 1857, was 3,100,000 bales. The crop of 1858 exceeded 
by seven hundred and fifty thousand bales that of the pre- 
vious year. The crop of the United States for 1859 surpassed 
that of 1858 by nearly a million of bales, amounting to more 
than two thousand one hundred millions of pounds, and ex- 
ceeding the entire consumption of Europe and America in 
each of the years 1857 and 1858. 

By the tables of Ellison the consumption of Europe and 
America has been as follows, in millions of pounds : — 
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Great Britain. The Continent. United States. Total. 
1845, 597 millions, 292 millions, 158 millions, 1,047 millions. 
1857, 786 « 490 « 281 « 1557 


It would seem, therefore, that the produce in the Union for 
1859 was several hundred millions of pounds in excess of the 
entire consumption of Europe and America for 1857. During 
1858 the natural increase of manufacture in Europe was coun- 
terbalanced by the panic that closed so many factories in 
America; and there is reason to believe that there was no in- 
crease of production in the aggregate. Indeed, had the panic 
not occurred, the crops would have proved insufficient to meet 
the current demand, as the stocks were greatly reduced, and 
the price of cotton rose in the Southern States to sixteen cents 
per pound. The high prices, however, stimulated production, 
and increased the supply, which soon created an active demand 
for all the products of the factory. From 1826 to 1837 the 
crop in the United States doubled in the space of eleven years. 
After the decline of prices which followed the revulsion of 
1837, the increase of American cotton was less rapid ; but it 
continued at the average rate of five per cent per annum, until 
1845, while the growth of consumption for the same period 
did not exceed four per cent per annum; and the exports of 
cotton from Egypt, India, and Brazil actually diminished. So 
rapid had been the increase of the culture of cotton in the 
United States from 1826 to 1837, and such the continued 
progress down to 1845, that the stock in Liverpool, at the 
close of November in the last-named year, rose to 1,195,400 
bales, and a great depression followed. The price of cotton 
fell to six cents per pound in the Southern States, and labor 
was diverted to the cultivation of sugar. A reaction followed, 
the price gradually recovered, and stocks diminished. On the 
first day of December, 1858, the stock at Liverpool had fallen 
to 371,980 bales, and the whole stock in Great Britain was 
sufficient to give employment to its spindles for eleven weeks 
only. With a deficient crop, or an active demand in com- 
merce, it would have been impossible to find an adequate sup- 
ply. In 1857 twenty-eight millions of spindles were engaged 
in the manufacture of cotton in Great Britain, nearly one for 
every inhabitant of the realm. They spun during that year 
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826,000,000 pounds, of which 90,343,000 pounds were lost in 
waste, 171,096,550 pounds were consumed at home, 168,508,300 
pounds exported in yarns and thread, 396,051,600 pounds ex- 
ported in goods, and the aggregate value of the production 
exceeded three hundred millions of dollars, of which one hun- 
dred and seventy-five millions were added to the cotton in the 
manufacture. 

Such, however, had been the advance in the cost of cotton 
in consequence of the diminished supply, and such the compe- 
tition at home and abroad, that the net results of 1857 fell 
greatly below those of 1845. 


In 1845, the excess realized by manufacturers over cost 
of 592,023,222 Ibs. was £ 34,880,400 
In 1857, the excess over cost of 846,000,000 Ibs. was 30,012,909 


The smaller quantity had thus yielded, twelve years before, 
an excess of twenty-four millions of dollars over the larger 
quantity. The decline in the prices of fabrics has kept pace 
with the progress of the arts and the diminished price of 
cotton. A dress which less than a century ago cost six shil- 
lings sterling per yard, now costs but two and a half pence, 
and a pound of yarn which in 1786 sold for thirty-eight shil- 
lings, now commands but two shillings and sixpence sterling. 

The English looked with little complacency on the advance 
of the raw material and the decline of their cotton fabrics 
down to 1857, and for the past few years they have made con- 
tinuous efforts to stimulate the culture and encourage the 
supply, in some of which they will probably succeed. 

A great portion of the United States south of the thirty- 
sixth degree of latitude is adapted to the culture of cotton. 
The area suitable for cotton comprises more than thirty-nine 
million acres, of which less than one sixth part is now devoted to 
the cotton plant, though still the South demands new territory. 
The yield depends in part upon the length of the season. 
Seven months are required for an average crop, and the 
average periods in which the last killing frost of spring and 
first killing frost of autumn occur in the United States are 
the twenty-third of March and the twenty-sixth of October. 
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Cotton is cultivated in large fields, and when the soil is su- 
perior, the plant rises to a height of six or eight feet, although 
in the richest canebrake soil, exhausted by successive crops, 
the plant dwindles down to a height of three or four feet only. 
The aspect of the cotton-field is the most pleasing in the au- 
tumn. The tall branches and dark-colored stems, with their 
bright yellow flowers, intermingled with the white and fleecy 
down which clings to the plant, call forth the admiration of 
the traveller. 

The climate and seasons of our Southern States seem adapted 
by nature to the culture of cotton, and one of the effects of its 
expansion deserves the attention of the philosopher. While 
in Brazil and the West Indies sugar and coffee have diverted 
the attention of the planter, the cotton culture in the United 
States scems to be attracting to itself the slave population, and 
gradually drawing it away from the central States, to the 
cotton-fields below the 36th parallel, and the inevitable ten- 
dency of this diversion seems to be the substitution of free 
labor in the States abandoned. In the States south of the 
36th degree, the slave population has for the last fifty years 
increased at the rate of five per cent per annum, and now 
includes nearly three fourths of the entire slave population of 
the Union. In the States north of this line, the slave pop- 
ulation has shown an average increase of less than one per 
cent per annum, while in some of them there has been an 
actual diminution. For the last three years long trains of 
slaves have been moving southward, bearing unusual numbers, 
and a diminution in the central States may be expected under 
the census now in progress. 

While in past years millions of Africans have been imported 
to wear out their lives in the sugar-mills of the West Indies, 
and the waste of one year has been barely supplied by the 
importations of the next, the negro race have shown a re- 
markable growth in the field-culture of the Southern States. 
Not only are their labors less arduous than they have been 
in Cuba or Jamaica, but it is due to the South to say, that 
the masters have been more humane and forbearing than 
the planters in the Islands. The ways of Providence are 
inscrutable, and it may reconcile the philanthropist to the 
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stimulus given to slavery by high prices, to reflect that the 
inevitable tendency of these prices is to concentrate slavery 
in the alluvial basins of the extreme South, and eventually to 
devote to free labor the fertile uplands and breezy hills of Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Maryland, Tennessee, and Missouri. 

If the price of the slave is said to rise one hundred dollars 
at the South with each advance of a cent per pound on cotton, 
that very advance exerts a magnetic power in drawing the 
slaves to the cotton States. If new railways are opened from 
Charleston to Memphis, or from Mobile and New Orleans to 
the Ohio, or from Vicksburg to Texas, with a view to knit to- 
gether a Southern empire, these very railways are opening 
new avenues to the slave on his way to the cotton-fields of 
Arkansas or Texas. Let cotton command eleven cents per 
pound, while wheat brings but sixty cents per bushel, Western 
Texas and the great plateaus of New Mexico, California, and 
Mexico, whose northern climate is not suited to cotton, will be 
peopled from the North. Indeed, the railway lately opened 
across Northern Missouri, which cuts off six hundred miles of 
navigation, aided by the gold fever, has carried during 1859 
and 1860 at least fifty thousand white emigrants toward the 
borders of Mexico. 

During the period which intervened between 1845 and 1848, 
the average price of middling New Orleans cotton fell to 4.8 
pence per pound in the Liverpool market. A temporary check 
was thus given to the culture of cotton in the United States, 
and the stocks diminished at Liverpool. Consumption sub- 
sequently increased, and prices gradually advanced until the 
period from 1855 to 1859, when the price of New Orleans 
cotton averaged at Liverpool 6.8 pence per pound, —a rise of 
more than forty per cent. A great stimulus was thus given to 
the culture. Southern railways were constructed ; improved 
implements were introduced ; guano, phosphates, and cotton- 
seed were applied to the exhausted fields of Georgia and the 
Carolinas; vast numbers of slaves were diverted from the 
Middle States; the rich lands of Texas and those on the Red 
and Yazoo Rivers were devoted to cotton; and in the brief 
space of three years the crop was increased more than forty 
per cent. It is estimated by some travellers that the artificial 
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stimulus of guano alone has increased the annual production 
at the South by nearly half a million of bales, quadrupling 
oftentimes the produce of exhausted fields. 

The produce has thus again overtaken the consumption, 
stocks have accumulated, and the price of cotton again re- 
ceded, giving as it fell a new impulse to its use both in Europe 
and America. This impulse, and a diminished crop for 1860, 
will check the decline for the present. 

The longer seasons and extreme fertility of the West Indies 
and Brazil render sugar and coffee more remunerative than 
cotton, and the cotton crop in those regions has become com- 
paratively insignificant, having dwindled in 1857 to 70,000 
bales in Brazil, and 10,606 in the West Indies. Nor does 
there seem to be any immediate prospect of an increase. 

The growing demand of the masses of Europe for sugar and 
coffee are tasking the efforts of industry in both the Indies. 
The little island of Mauritius, under free labor, has increased 
its produce of sugar from 34,000 tons in 1837 to 100,000 tons 
in 1856, and actually yields more sugar than did St. Domingo 
before the Revolution ; but England alone has increased her 
annual demand to half a million tons of sugar. Her inhab- 
itants in the last twenty years, prospering in their manufac- 
tures, have increased their annual consumption from eighteen 
to thirty-eight pounds per head. The western shores of Africa 
find it more profitable to export palm-oil (which they now do 
to the extent of sixty thousand tons annually) than cotton, and 
Europe must look to the United States, the East Indies, Egypt, 
and the interior of Africa, for her increased supply of cotton. 

France has made great efforts to introduce the culture of 
cotton into the territory of Algiers, and nine thousand acres 
in that province were, in 1857, devoted to its culture, but with 
indifferent success. The article produced was of a superior 
quality, ranging between Pernambuco and Sea-Island cotton, 
and selling in Liverpool at from 7} to 12 pence per pound. 
But nature seems to have specially designed Algiers for wheat 
and pasturage. In ancient times Algiers and the adjacent 
territories of Tunis and Tripoli were the granaries of Rome. 
The autumnal rains which start the young wheat and cover 
the earth with verdure check the development of the cotton 
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bolls, and impair their produce. While Carthage stood, the 
Roman soldier found in her environs beautiful country-seats 
encircled by vineyards, corn-fields, and olive-trees, and their 
culture still promises to be more successful than that of cotton. 

In 1855, Egypt contributed 251,000 bales to the supply of 
cotton. This was of a superior quality,,and there is some 
prospect of an increased production. In the present state of 
irrigation, improvement might not be expected ; but the enter- 
prising rulers of that country have called in science to aid the 
fertilizing waters of the Nile, and are raising its level fifteen 
feet, at two important points, by immense barriers, which will 
give a great increase of productive soil. In that portion of 
the Delta where irrigation is carried to the highest point by 
artificial canals, four large crops of maize are annually raised 
from the same field without any resort to other fertilizing 
materials than the deposit of the Nile. With the increase of 
area which must result from extended irrigation, we may 
anticipate a considerable development of cotton; but as it 
requires a longer season than Indian corn, breadstuffs will 
doubtless continue the principal crop of Egypt, as they have 
been since the days of Joseph. The great railway just opened 
from Alexandria to the Red Sea, and the ship canal from Suez 
to the Bay of Pelusium, will, however, doubtless give a stimu- 
lus to the production both of the cereals and of cotton. 

The East Indies, some twelve years ago, furnished annu- 
ally to Europe less than 200,000 bales of cotton, but have 
for some years past contributed about 600,000 bales annually, 
the exports — principally to Great Britain — having been in 
1856, 463,000 bales, and in 1857, 680,000. But in 1858, in 
consequence of the war and the panic, a temporary diminution 
took place, which would have caused a great deficiency at 
Liverpool, had it not been for the reduced consumption in the 
United States, which proved an equivalent. India, with its 
dense population, clad principally in cotton, has been for many 
centuries engaged in its culture. India has exported annually 
to China several hundred thousand bales, and consumes more 
than three millions of bales at home ; but its cotton is of poor 
quality, it is short in the staple, it usually reaches its market 
in bad condition, and sells for an inferior price. The govern- 
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ment of India, under the pressure of public opinion, have of 
late years made great efforts to improve the quality and to 
increase the supply of cotton. Seed has been sent from 
America, and Southern planters have been induced to experi- 
ment in India, but thus far with little effect. Large districts, 
it is true, in Madras and Bombay, in Berar, Mysore, and the 
Nizam’s territory, have been found suitable for the culture ; 
but the tenure of the soil, under which half or two thirds of 
the crop is required for rent or taxes, the absence of highways, 
and the want of facilities for irrigation have, until recently, 
been insuperable obstacles to success. England, however, is 
not easily discouraged. She feels herself at present dependent 
on her former colonies. Her manufactures have been checked 
by advancing prices and foreign competition, and she is often 
obliged to put her pride in her pocket, when she deals with 
her grown-up children. She looks at one hundred and sixty 
millions of subjects in India, ready to toil for ten or fifteen 
cents per day, on the one side, and to her fast accumulating 
capital, seeking employment at four per cent, on the other, and 
has resolved to apply the combined power of both to the 
growth of cotton by an improved tenure of land, by a great 
railway system, and vast works of irrigation. 

The country having passed from the East India Company to 
the Crown, surveys are now in progress to bring the land 
under a fair and equitable rent. The existing charge, which 
ranges from twenty-five to seventy-five per cent of the gross 
produce, now precludes improvement; but, it may be pre- 
sumed, will not long continue an insuperable bar to progress. 

At the present moment, the primitive mode of transporta- 
tion prevails in India, and most of the cotton exported is 
borne several hundred miles on bullocks, at the rate of eight 
or ten miles a day, to the coast, and thence in boats to the 
place of shipment. Imperfectly cleaned at the outset, satu- 
rated with water on the way, often injured by sand and stones 
introduced into the bales to conceal waste or depredation, 
stained, torn, and discolored from the effects of a long journey, 
the bales slowly reach the port of embarkation. To meet 
these evils, as well as to secure its possessions, the government 
have guaranteed to private companies a fair return on a rail- 
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way system extending more than two thousand miles. A 
central line, from Calcutta to Delhi, of 1,100 miles, is to be 
finished in 1861. Another of 600 miles, from Madras to Be- 
lary, is to be opened soon after. Another from Bombay, of 
200 miles, into the interior, is in progress. Another of still 
greater length than the last, through Scinde and the Punjaub, 
is also commenced. The government are also opening to 
steamers of light draft the navigation of the Indus. 

In the climate of India, where copious rains are succeeded 
by long intervals of drought, an artificial supply of water is 
required for the successful cultivation of cotton. To quote 
the language of Colonel Grant, who has given particular 
attention to cotton in India, — 

“Nothing appears more susceptible of improvement, from culture 
and a regular supply of water, than cotton. In fact, the cotton of the 
common field and that of the irrigated bed cannot be recognized as the 
same plant; not only do the shrubs attain to an increased size, and bear 
more numerous pods, but each pod is much larger, and contains a much 
greater quantity of fibre ; indeed, an Indian Kupas has all the appear- 
ance of a degenerated plant.” 


In ancient times, large sums were applied by the enlight- 
ened sovereigns of India to irrigation ; but in the earlier days 
of British rule, many of their works were suffered to decay. 
More recently some of their structures have been renovated, 
and several new canals have been opened, which have not only 
changed the aspect of the country, but have yielded a direct 
return of from ten to twenty per cent. Down to 1848, the 
average annual outlay on public works in India did not exceed 
£ 100,000, but in 1857 it had risen to £ 2,220,000. In 
Madras alone, ten works of irrigation were begun in 1853, 
which will irrigate and enrich 450,000 acres of land. In 
1857, a joint-stock company was formed in London, to con- 
struct a canal for navigation and irrigation, through Madras, 
Berar, and Mysore, and another from the Malabar to the Coro- 
mandel coast, which will open 400,000 square miles of cotton- 
growing land,—a much larger area than is now devoted to 
cotton in the United States. The aggregate expenditure of 
Great Britain on railways, canals, and other works of irriga- 
tion in India, now exceeds twenty-five million dollars annu- 
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ally. This explains the shipments of silver to that country 
from England. Of course, such works are giving a great 
stimulus to agriculture. 

The commerce between India and America is progressive, 
and in one year, 1857, the shipments of native products from 
Calcutta to Boston alone rose to 140,000 tons. 

When England first invaded India, she found there flour- 
ishing manufactures of silks and muslin, which have suc- 
cumbed to the mechanism and capital of England, and she feels 
that she owes it to her depressed subjects in that region, as 
well as to herself, at least to open avenues and canals that 
may develop its agriculture, and stimulate the growth of its 
raw material for the supply of the English artisan. In the 
last twelve years, the exports of cotton from India to England 
have been trebled, and it is safe to predict that in five years 
more the produce shipped from India will surprise the world. 
Were the export of cotton from the United States to be ar- 
rested for two years, by a revolution or by adverse seasons, 
there is reason to believe that India might be made to yield, 
from her vast resources, nearly two millions of bales per an- 
num to England. 

But England does not confine her attention to the United 
States and India. In 1857, a Cotton-Supply Association was 
formed in Liverpool, to raise a fund of $100,000, of which 
$60,000 was subscribed. This society, in April, 1858, reported 
that they had sent 5,695 bushels of superior cotton-seed to 
the coasts of Asia and Africa, and to the Levant. Thomas 
Clegg, of Manchester, who acts in concert with this society, 
reported, under date of March 18, 1858, to Mr. McGregor 
Laird, of Liverpool, that 407 cotton-gins had been sent out 
by himself and others to the western coast of Africa, destined 
principally for the interior, and that he had corresponded with 
76 native traders, including 22 chiefs, who were embarking in 
the culture of cotton. In the Yarriba country, between the 
Niger and the sea, Dr. Barkie reported large plantations of 
cotton. He saw from one to two thousand bags, of eighty 
pounds each, exposed together in the markets ; and the planter 
realizes a large profit, at from three to four cents per pound for 
a superior article. In the great district of the Soudan, which 
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extends from the valley of the Niger to the sources of the 
Nile, and comprises at least sixteen degrees of latitude, cotton 
grows spontaneously, and is spun and woven by the native 
females. England is using every effort to divert the chiefs 
of this region from the slave-trade to the culture of cotton. 
With the one hand she invites them to produce and sell the 
raw material, and with the other to receive the fabrics of her 
varied manufactures. At the present moment, Dr. Living- 
stone, in his steam-launch, well supplied with cotton-seed, is 
ascending the Zambesi toward the equator; a little to the 
north, Messrs. Burton and Speke, with like objects in view, 
have penetrated the interior of Ethiopia, from the coast of 
Zanzibar, while the enterprising German, Dr. Barkie, has 
ascended the Niger, and, doubtless, distributed cotton-seed and 
cotton-gins as he advanced. 

Christianity accompanies and guides, in a greater or less 
degree, the expanding commerce of England. The caravans 
of slaves which formerly crossed the desert to Tripoli and 
Algiers, to supply Egypt and Turkey, are no longer seen, and 
nothing marks their ancient pathway, except the bleaching 
skeletons which line the route. The settlements of Sierra 
Leone, Liberia, Cape Castle, and Akra, the colonies gradually 
extending north from the Cape, the armed ships of England, 
American steamers, and the present policy of Brazil, are grad- 
ually crushing the slave-trade on the western coast. Nor can 
the * Auri sacra fames,” which makes avarice insensible to 
the voice of humanity and the anathemas of the civilized 
world, effect its renewal, although the cupidity of the Span- 
iard and the high prices of negroes may tempt occasional 
ventures. In place of sixty thousand slaves, sixty thousand 
tons of palm-oil are now shipped from the western coast, and 
in progress of time, with advancing civilization, we may expect 
a large contribution to the supply of cotton from the now 
benighted millions of Africa. 

The production of this article has at length overtaken the 
demand, and the prices of 1857 can no longer be maintained ; 
but the decline is again giving an impulse to consumption, 
and this impulse is aided by the expansion of railways, the 
accumulation of specie, the improvements in India, and the 
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growth of commerce and population throughout the civilized 
world. Even the reverses of 1857 have taught economy, and, 
having reduced the cost of manufacture, the cotton-spindles 
of England and the United States are in full activity, and are 
understood to be increasing more than ten per cent per an- 
num, and to yield, in many cases, a return of twenty per cent. 
The consumption of England for 1860 is rated at two million 
four hundred thousand bales, while that of the United States, 
as estimated in the commercial journals, approaches a million ; 
and such is the extent of the manufacture in Massachusetts, 
that cotton fabrics form at least one tenth part of the entire 
productions of the State. But, although the stocks of cotton 
in Europe and America have increased by nearly eight hun- 
dred thousand bales under the unprecedented crops of 1859, 
there will be less accumulation during the present year, in 
consequence of the drought of the last summer, during which 
England and the continent of Europe have apparently enjoyed 
a monopoly of rain. The present price, however, at the sea- 
ports of the South —- eleven cents per pound — richly remuner- 
ates the planter, and continues to divert labor from North- 
ern staples, in the culture of which the slave cannot compete 
with the freeman. The use of guano is increasing; the aver- 
age return for each pound used on the cotton-field is esti- 
mated to be a pound and a half of cotton; and the planter 
who could raise but three bales to the hand on twelve acres of 
exhausted soil has in some instances, by this appliance, real- 
ized ten bales from the same force and area. In North Caro- 
lina, guano is reported to accelerate the growth of the plant, 
and thus encourages the culture on the northern border of the 
cotton-field, where early frosts have often proved injurious. 
Although all the great avenues of the West are now tasked to 
convey the corn and wheat required to meet deficient harvests 
in Europe and the Southern States, the price of cotton is still 
high compared with that of the cereals, and must tend strong- 
ly to attract the Negro from the Middle States to the South. 
The Western farmer grows rich when he sells his corn for 
thirty cents a bushel; but in the cotton States corn usually 
ranges from eighty cents to a dollar per bushel, when cotton 
sells for ten cents per pound. Nor can we see any immediate 
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prospect of a further decline in the price of cotton. The phi- 
lanthropist, however, will find, in the present value of cotton, as 
compared with other products, a strong incentive to the ex- 
tension of its culture at the South, and to a further diversion 
of the Negroes from the central States. If he compares the 
returns of products by the last census, from the free and from 
the slave States, he may safely infer that such a result will 
double the effective and creative power of those central States, 
which nature has endowed with resources still undeveloped. 
He must see, too, in prospective, the inevitable tendency of a 
high price for cotton to increase its production in Asia and 
Africa, where it can be furnished for less than six cents per 
pound. Such expansion in the culture must be followed by 
an ultimate decline in prices; and if the decline should 
diminish the exports of the Union, we would find some alle- 
viation of the loss in the lower cost of fabrics required by all 
classes, in the increased employment of artisans, and in the 
improved prospects of the slave, when his earnings cease to 
be profitable to his master. 


Arr. Il. — Italy in Transition; or Public Events and Private 
Scenes in the Spring of 1860. By Wittiam Arruur, A. M. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1860. 


WE have placed the title of this work at the head of an 
article designed to trace the past career, and to estimate the 
character and influence, of Italy’s military champion, not be- 
cause it contains a satisfactory account of him, nor because it 
is a thorough or profound analysis of the Italian question, but 
because, by its very incompleteness and its indecisive details, 
it singularly illustrates the chaotic state of civil interests, and 
thus the moral necessity of such a leader as Garibaldi. Des- 
ultory as the book is, no one can note the facts it records, 
without feeling that the sacred cause of Italian nationality 
depends for its realization upon intrepid and unselfish patri- 
otism, and desiring to become more intimately acquainted 
with the foremost representative of that sentiment. 
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Success throws a fascinating halo around the name and 
deeds of genius and of valor, which is apt to obscure the com- 
plete lustre, while it illumines special features, of character. 
Garibaldi’s exploits as a soldier are but the incidental mani- 
festation of a steadfast and enthusiastic devotion to his coun- 
try, which has but few parallels in our day. It is this con- 
stancy of soul and integrity of purpose, this disinterested zeal 
and magnanimous fealty, which the facts of his life best 
demonstrate. From the hour he first drew breath, on the 
anniversary of our national independence, July 4, 1807,— 
on that memorable delta enclosed by the Alps and the Medi- 
terranean, anciently the home of an intrepid Ligurian race, 
and subsequently the birthplace of Columbus and Massena, — 
until he entered the Sicilian capital bearing the flag of Italy 
in triumph, the same motive, spirit, and principles have ac- 
tuated him. He was never a reckless adventurer, or an 
aimless champion ; but in all he has done, thought, felt, and 
suffered, at heart and by will, he has shown himself an Italian 
patriot soldier. Compromised by the unsuccessful revolution 
of 1834, denounced by Charles Albert, and chased from one 
retreat to another until he crossed the frontier and resumed 
his sailor-life under the French flag, he accepted the com- 
mand of the fleet of the Montevidean Republic, to man the 
flotilla with European liberals, chiefly his own countrymen, 
and thus formed the nucleus of that invincible band which, 
years afterward, so memorably defended and promoted the 
national cause. 

When the prospects of his unhappy land brightened in 
1848, and he hastened thither to form a fresh legion in behalf 
of the then constitutional and liberal ruler, who, fifteen years 
before, had signed his death-warrant, the defeat at Novara 
only made him more vigilant and determined as the chief of 
the democratic free corps of Italy; and, despite of Radetsky 
and Ferdinand, he guided this forlorn hope of a betrayed peo- 
ple to Rome, with Mazzini and Avezzana established the brave 
and wise triumvirate, and defended the nationality of Italy, with 
the Eternal City, against the long and wanton bombardment 
of the French, Austrian, Spanish, and Neapolitan forces. 
During the succeeding interval of inaction, after the catastro- 
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phe and the wonderful retreat, while cheerfully toiling as a 
candle-maker at Staten Island, consulting with his brother 
exiles in New York, commanding a merchant-vessel, or culti- 
vating his island farm on the Sardinian coast, the same inde- 
pendence, patient resolution, and earnest purpose marked the 
baffled, but circumspect patriot ; and it was the simple influ- 
ence of his character which, at the outbreak of the war be- 
tween Sardinia and Austria, led the government of the former 
state to repose in Garibaldi unlimited confidence, and to en- 
dow him with exceptional military authority, and which, at 
the same time, drew to his command the heartiest popular 
element of national defence, whence came the first spirited 
blow to Austrian power at Varese, and the final echoes of con- 
flict which closed the brief but desolating strife. 

Thus the life of Garibaldi has been a crusade against abso- 
lutism, — an enterprise or a sacrifice for Italy. The very ex- 
pedition which, while we write, excites the admiration of the 
world, and has been called rash and ill-considered, was gravely 
proposed in conversation by its hero, eight years ago, while an 
exile among us. He represents the national cause in its en- 
tireness. He embodies the popular sentiment and faith. No 
indignation exceeded his at what he deemed the premature 
peace of Villafranca; and it was with difficulty that Victor 
Emmanuel persuaded him to withdraw his resignation at that 
critical juncture. No other heart so truly bled for Venice, 
thus left to the mercy of Austria, or felt deeper mortification 
at the cession of Nice, his native province. Yet, with a sol- 
dier’s impatience at diplomatic compromise, and a soldier’s 
eagerness to press victory to its full consequences, his love of 
his country as a whole, and of freedom as an ultimate bless- 
ing, is such that he has yielded, again and again, his fondest 
wishes and aims, when convinced that their realization would 
frustrate greater national blessings. He has seen so many 
brave compatriots fall around him, he has endured such mis- 
fortunes in the holy cause, and yet has been so miraculously 
preserved and prospered in his career, that, in the retrospect, 
few military characters of our age will be recalled with so 
vivid an interest, — few will be regarded as so genuinely rep- 


resentative of their time and people. 
oe 
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The place of Garibaldi’s nativity, though not adapted to 
foster those exclusive Italian associations which cluster within 
Florence and Rome, boasts no common local charms and sug- 
gestive objects. Few travellers, except invalids, remain long 
at Nice, there being in it scarcely any of those treasures of 
art or remains of antiquity which make the larger cities of 
the peninsula so attractive. Those who pass through the town 
find little in the inelegant dwellings and contracted streets to 
win their favor; but a longer sojourn, at the right season, 
reveals a picturesque beauty which sheds a romantic charm 
over the spot and endears its memory. From the heights of 
Cimella a beautiful landscape is visible. In the foreground 
are the remains of an old Roman amphitheatre. Below lies 
the town, througk which pours a torrent fed by mountain riv- 
ulets. The fortified harbor is upon the margin of the sea, and 
on the other side extend, with protecting grace, the Alpine 
summits, which serve as a barrier against the northern blast. 
It is to this combination of mountain and sea that the climate 
of Nice owes its salubrity. From the elevated points are dis- 
cernible, here the peninsula of Sant’ Ospizio, originally colo- 
nized by the Moors, — and there the rock of Esa, where cor- 
sairs once found a secure rendezvous ; while, on a clear day, 
one may trace the lofty hills of Corsica. Seaward the view is 
ever inspiring, — at sunset exhibiting the purple isles of the 
Mediterranean, and constantly alive with graceful lateen sails, 
or the smoke of steam-vessels. The entire region between 
the borders of France, the river Po, and the city of Leghorn, 
constitutes what was anciently Liguria, and in a later age the 
Ligurian Republic of 1797. Not for the first time now has a 
part of the province been annexed to France. It was made a 
section of her domain in 1805; and nine years subsequently 
was incorporated with Sardinia. The natural advantages of 
Nice grow upon the attention by degrees and through famil- 
iarity, and invite those who need repose and solace to an emi- 
nently genial place of sojourn or of residence. 

A seafaring life is one of the very few spheres of action in 
which we can imagine a modern Italian hero bred to practical 
efficiency. The censorship which so long interfered with artis- 
tic expression — obliging the patriotic author to disguise his 
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bold thought in allegory or limit it to science, and even the 
musical composer to adapt his soul-stirring air to an obsolete 
fable or an ancient tradition — might not quench the en- 
terprise, but inevitably limited the scope, of genius. In the 
ordinary vocations of industry, — trade, mechanics, and the 
professions, — surveillance constantly kept action, and even 
thought, in a strict routine inimical to all political influence 
and public spirit. Within the boundaries of the petty des- 
potic governments which substituted an iron rule for the lib- 
eral policy of the first Napoleon, every human occupation was 
so hampered and restricted, that the only safety of citizens 
was to be found in abstinence from experiment, self-assertion, 
and free action. Hence, where a country is oppressed, and 
human development checked and perverted by despotism, 
there is no resource for baffled energy, no nursery for latent 
heroism, like the life of a sailor. What men did it rear for 
Holland in her darkest hour, for England and America in 
those eras which preceded the struggle for liberty! While 
thousands of Garibaldi’s countrymen, not less patriotic and 
brave at heart, were toiling with sullen patience, or wasting 
their energies in amusements under the shadow of Austrian 
tyranny or Papal superstition, he was navigating his vessel 
with a cheerful heart, visiting different parts of the world, 
battling with the elements, growing skilful and confident as a 
leader of others, observing life on a broad scale, and exercising 
vigorously the hardier faculties of body and mind. The vigi- 
lance, self-possession, and habit of command thus practised, 
formed no inadequate discipline for the future soldier. Nor 
was this experience less valuable as an incentive to patriotic 
faith ; for, in the actual circumstances of his country, and the 
social education available in his native city, Garibaldi was far 
less likely to attain to a comprehensive and earnest love of 
Italy than when traversing the sea under her flag. In com- 
mon with all Italians, he would have cherished strong local 
attachments ; but the national sentiment which eventually 
inspired him was cherished by absence from home, and by 
acquaintance with other portions of his country. 

Nice was as unfavorable to Italian modes of thought and 
feeling as Turin proved in the case of Alfieri. As in the 
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latter city, in the tragic poet’s youth, the language and asso- 
ciations were French. Fortunately, Garibaldi was urged by 
his brother’s letters to study Italian authors ; he learned early 
to love their language ; and he became interested in history, 
so that when he visited Rome, on his second voyage, he had 
some thoughts of the past to hallow the Eternal City to his 
imagination, and some aspirations for the future to make him 
regard it as the central point of that nationality of feeling 
and of action which, as he came to know lands less favored by 
nature, and to appreciate the civic state of his own, became 
the absorbing object of his desires. With his first embarka- 
tion as a sailor-boy, the patriotic songs of his comrades made 
him conscious of that pride of country which reflection soon 
developed from a mere instinct to a great practical conviction. 
Adventure was his element. In his childhood books could not 
win him from sport, and the appeal to selfish motives, which 
entered so largely into school discipline, was revolting to his 
generous nature. With a few urchins of like temperament, 
he attempted an escapade, and the young truants set sail in a 
boat, and reached Monaco before they were overtaken. 

Garibaldi, for his station in life, was remarkably favored in 
his parents, — having been early trained for the sea by his 
father, who was an honest and skilful mariner, and deriving 
from his mother an affectionate, trustful, and benignant dis- 
position. To her he is wont fondly to ascribe his fidelity and 
his patriotism. His long separations from her he keenly re- 
gretted. As with all brave men, the filial sentiment was 
strong in his nature, and no tribute to his own worth ever 
touched him so deeply as the universal and spontaneous 
tribute, on the part of his countrymen, and during his own 
exile, at the funeral of his mother. 

The most vivid and memorable reminiscence of Garibaldi 
was his first voyage. To him it was an auspicious day when 
he was permitted to enter upon the career of a sailor. He was 
fortunate in his commander — Angelo Pesante, an accom- 
plished navigator — and in his messmates, frank and dauntless 
natives of San Remo. Cooper has described with nautical 
skill some of the Mediterranean craft,— built for speed, with 
slender masts, high bulwarks, and the image of Saint or Virgin 
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at the prow,—and has indicated some of the remarkable 
qualities of the class of men who navigate that memorable sea. 
We can scarcely imagine a better school for an Italian destined 
to fight for his country; and, during our hero’s early life, it 
was the means and the motive of no common measure of dis- 
cipline and enterprise. At one time we find him on a voyage 
to the Black Sea; again, bound to Mahon or Gibraltar; and 
again, in a frigate built for the Bey, on his way to Tunis ; 
now rescuing a friend from the waves at Marseilles, then sick 
unto death at Constantinople ; passing through the different 
grades of his profession, and very soon distinguished as Captain 
of “ Nostra Signora della Grazia”; and on several occasions, 
when, from illness or want of opportunity, deprived of his 
legitimate occupation, cheerfully gaining subsistence by teach- 
ing mathematics, or engaged in mercantile speculation ; — 
ever equal to the exigency, patient under privation, and hope- 
ful in circumstances of grave discouragement. 

During these years of toil and of vicissitude, his patriotic as- 
pirations were never quelled. Under the stars, upon the lonely 
sea, in foreign ports, and at home, the regeneration of his 
country was the theme of his meditation. He knew that, from 
the hour when Bonaparte’s star waned, there had existed a 
secret league, whose ramifications extended throughout Italy, 
and included exiles in every part of the globe, the solemn 
purpose of which was to assert and maintain Italian nationality 
and freedom. It was long his most earnest desire to be as- 
sociated with these patriots; but his wandering life, and the 
extreme caution observed, postponed the fulfilment of this 
inclination, until, on a voyage to Russia, he encountered a 
member of the fraternity, won his confidence, shared his en- 
thusiasm, and thenceforth became identified in purpose and 
action, as he had ever been in feeling, with the noble band 
who lived and labored chiefly to keep alive in the hearts of 
their oppressed countrymen devotion to this great end. With 
the history of the organization, its abortive experiments, its 
unwavering zeal, its earnest propagandism, its silent victories, 
and the manner and method whereby its principles kept hope 
and faith alive, through years of espionage, persecution, and 
sacrifice, the world has become familiar through current 
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literature and by intercourse with Italian exiles. Pellico and 
Ruffini, Mariotti and Manin, D’Azeglio and Foresti, by their 
writings and their conversation, have caused the romance and 
the reality of this most interesting and impressive chapter of 
modern history to come home to the intelligence and sympa- 
thy of the popular mind in England and America. Recent 
events have given to these annals, and to their examples of 
self-devotion and of martyrdom, new pathos and power. 

The cause of Italy never enrolled a more efficient helper 
than Giuseppe Garibaldi. She already boasted eloquent 
thinkers, illustrious victims, gifted exiles, who pleaded, not in 
vain, before the civilized world and to the heart of universal 
humanity ; but she chiefly needed a recognized military cham- 
pion, a native soldier with the endowments and experience 
which should win unanimous confidence when the hour of 
action should come ; and Providence was training such a one 
upon the sea. The navigator became a patriot, and the patriot 
an exile, only to gather strength and skill, fame and resources, 
for the impending crisis. The tyranny that proscribed him 
and sent him disguised out of the gate of Genoa, with a price 
upon his head, was but the process by which he was dedicated 
thenceforth to a soldier’s life in his country’s cause. 

For thirty years past Italian political refugees have sought 
asylums in various parts of the world, — sometimes to sacrifice 
themselves with brave but fanatical enthusiasm, like Ceracchi 
and Orsini ; sometimes to live in patient and kindly toil ; some- 
times, through scholarship and literary talent, gaining not only 
a livelihood, but fame, in distant lands, and through the me- 
dium of foreign tongues, as in the case of Foscolo and Gallenga. 
Many of these proscribed and banished natives of Southern Eu- 
rope have won no ordinary respect by the dignity and gentle- 
ness with which they have demonstrated Milton’s sentiment, — 


“ They also serve who only stand and wait” ; 


but the man of action requires a different discipline, — to him 
adventure is what endurance is to more passive natures. The 
scholar can fall back upon the resources of literature, the 
thinker can lose the memory of personal griefs in abstract 
ideas; but executive scope is essential to minds accustomed 
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to practical activity. When compromised by his political 
opinions at home, Garibaldi had still the resource of his pro- 
fession ; and we find him accordingly embarking at Tunis in a 
Nantes brig for Rio Janeiro, little dreaming that circumstances 
would there afford the precise opportunities he required for 
initiation into the career of a patriot soldier. Upon the public 
square of Rio he encountered a countryman, Rossetti, like 
himself devoted to Italy. The two became friends, and at- 
tempted together a commercial experiment, which so signally 
failed, that the future warrior came to the sage conclusion 
that he ** was not born for commerce.” At this crisis another 
Italian arrived at Rio Janeiro, Zambeccari, sent thither as a 
prisoner from the Rio Grande. From him Garibaldi and Ros- 
setti learned that the inhabitants of that province had risen 
to assert their independence. The cause was sacred in their 
eyes, the occasion providential to their hearts; and they lost 
no time in communicating with the friends of the revolution- 
ists as volunteers in the service. Furnished with the requisite 
papers and a small cruiser, they set sail with a resolute band. 
Garibaldi raised the flag of the Republic of the Rio Grande, 
and named his vessel the “ Mazzini,” — thus going forth to 
fight the battles of freedom with the sanction of patriotic 
hopes, baffled, but indomitable. Now commenced a series of 
hardships, adventures, and exploits, which alone would fur- 
nish material for a hero’s biography; and yet they constitute 
but a single chapter of Garibaldi’s history, and derive their 
chief interest from the fact that in them he gained the practice, 
and won the name, which subsequently wrought such prosper- 
ous issues for his native land. No part of the world or state 
of national affairs can be imagined better fitted to discipline 
and mature the powers, mental, physical, and moral, of Italy’s 
future champion, than then and there enlisted his prowess. 

It is difficult to understand the political vicissitudes of South 
America, so rapid has been the transition of power, so constant 
the intestine commotions. Absolutism and popular govern- 
ment, dictatorships and republican authority, have succeeded 
each other in so capricious a manner, that, for many years, 
civil war seemed the normal condition of those states. At the 

period of Garibaldi’s expedition, whatever were the prospects 
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of the country, it afforded a most desirable field for the soldier 
bent upon professional honor and devoted to a good cause. 
An unusual number of Italians were among the inhabitants. 
Most of them being political exiles, their sympathies were 
enlisted, in every struggle, on the liberal side. Until the 
arrival of Garibaldi, however, they enjoyed no military pres- 
tige, but were regarded almost with contempt by other foreign 
corps, especially by the French; and yet among them were 
men of tested courage and skill, and patriots who had come 
thither because of brave resistance to oppression. To stimu- 
late the latent prowess of his exiled countrymen,—to organize 
and train a band whose reputation and practised skill would 
render them eminently available in the future service of their 
country, — was the bold and wise project that took possession of 
Garibaldi’s mind. Among his little troop, on the first cruise 
in behalf of the republicans of Rio Grande, were several brave 
and loyal Italians. Gradually, by that inevitable magnetism 
by which disinterested valor draws kindred spirits to itself, the 
scattered compatriots rallied around him and his comrades. 
Ere many months the promptitude, the adroit tactics, and the 
indomitable courage of this legion had made it a high and 
honorable name throughout South America; and enthusiastic 
foresight read in the deeds and the discipline of these volun- 
teers, in a distant quarter of the globe, the presage and the 
pledge of Italy’s regeneration. One after another of the brave 
exiles fell in battle, or perished from the exposures and dis- 
eases incident to the climate and the campaigns; and the sad- 
dest episodes in Garibaldi’s career in South America were 
the successive deaths of his brave and endeared companions in 
arms. He mourned them with the tenderness of a true hero, 
and did justice to their memories with the eloquence of ardent 
friendship. His earliest conflict was signalized by one of these 
bereavements, which threw a gloom over his chivalric enter- 
prise. On the same occasion he received a wound in the neck, 
which rendered him insensible for an hour. He narrowly 
escaped shipwreck. He found it an extremely difficult task 
to restrain his men, and induce them to respect persons 
and property. Obliged to land, he was long kept under sur- 
veillance, and, after a well-planned flight, was captured and 
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treated with the basest cruelty. But in this, as in many other 
instances in his adventurous life, he found in the sympathy of 
woman a safeguard and a solace ; for through the intervention 
of a distinguished lady his situation was ameliorated and his 
liberation finally obtained, and he returned in a Genoese brig 
to Montevideo. Notwithstanding this unpropitious commence- 
ment, Garibaldi was discouraged neither in his endeavors to 
assist the liberals of Rio Grande, nor in his cherished purpose 
to restore, in a limited degree at least, the military character 
of his nation. It is not requisite to follow the details of his 
subsequent operations. These are interesting chiefly as por- 
tions of that initiative discipline by which he became the 
accomplished soldier and recognized hero in his country’s 
gallant struggle for freedom. 

Never, in modern times, was a military adventurer more 
variously tried and tempered than was Garibaldi in South 
America. All the exigencies of war became familiar to him. 
Every kind of hazard exercised his patient vigilance. Not a 
faculty of mind or body was there which was not called into 
exercise. To overcome obstacles, anticipate contingencies, 
vanquish enemies, conciliate friends, sustain privation, quell 
turbulence, inspire confidence,— such were his hourly tasks 
for years. He traversed, with half-famished comrades, the 
intricate and interminable forests between the Amazon and the 
La Plata; he pitched his camp in the vast pastoral solitudes 
of the South American plains, transported launches from the 
coast to the lakes of the interior, fought the partisans of Ab- 
solutism on land and water, — now as the leader of a section 
of the Republican army, and now in a lonely skirmish in the 
woods, or a fierce encounter in a village street, or, more fre- 
quently, in a desperate conflict on a lagoon or in the open 
sea. To-day he captures a prize on the water, to-morrow 
suffers hunger in the wilderness; at this place weeps for 
a fallen comrade, and at that burns his vessels to save them 
from the enemy. One moment he is involved in the smoke 
of battle, and another calmly lost in admiration of the piec- 
turesque grandeur or luxuriant beauty of the scene amid 
which he tracks the foe, or bivouaes at twilight. Swamped 
by the breakers at one time, he was nearly drowned in at- 
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tempting to save a companion’s life; half famished on the 
march at another, his whole moral energy was called into 
requisition to support the fainting hearts, or stem the muti- 
nous temper, of a moiety of his followers. Surprised by the 
enemy, he makes a retreat or a defence that foils their pur- 
pose. As a victor, he wearies himself to exhaustion in re- 
straining the wanton soldiers, befriending the weak, checking 
bloodshed, and advocating forbearance. Sometimes he is 
cheered and charmed by the society of the Republican fami- 
lies, by whom he is treated with distinguished affection ; at 
other times his life is isolated and stoical. One week finds him 
the confident *“ monarch of the peopled deck,”’ and another a 
starving fugitive. A brilliant exploit elates him, only to be 
followed by an unexpected disaster. The very nature of the 
country and of the warfare gave scope to all kimds of strat- 
egy and prowess. Thus guerillas and pitched battles, am- 
bush and naval combat, hand to hand and cannonade warfare, 
alternate, giving every species of experience to the military 
aspirant. Such was the programme of: Garibaldi’s soldier- 
life before he took up arms for Italy. Despite of its trials, 
it was congenial. He never felt more content than when 
traversing the fertile valleys or umbrageous defiles of South 
America, mounted on a fine horse, armed with sabre and car- 
bine, at the head of a few brave and devoted followers, — con- 
scious of being engaged in a noble cause, with the excitement 
of danger, the prospect of gallant achievements, and the mag- 
nificent scenes of nature to charm and to inspire. He thus 
realized our ideal of chivalric times, and our dreams of an- 
cient heroism. 

His own simple language, as to his motives and feelings at 
this period, best illustrates his spirit. When he beheld, with a 
soldier’s eyes, the Republican army — the compact and agile 
spearmen, the unequalled cavalry —in proud array, with the 
colossal pines and vast pampas of the tropies for a back- 
ground and environment, “I thought,” he said, “of Italy, 
and longed to lead Italians.” “ Indignant,” he wrote, “ at the 
sight of such arrogant and inhuman oppression as that pre- 
sented in Buenos Ayres and the Argentine Republic, 1 was 
impelled to present myself in opposition to the Dictator, and 
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adopt the cause of the injured as my own.” And when he 
became aware that from five to seven hundred Italians, capable 
of bearing arms, and among them men of acknowledged mil- 
itary skill and illustrious patriotism, could be mustered at 
Montevideo, he modestly remarked : “I conceived the idea of 
performing an important service to my country, while devoting 
myself to that in which I was residing.” It is these views and 
feelings, ever dominant in Garibaldi’s mind and heart while 
he was ostensibly a soldier of fortune, which separate him 
from the class of military adventurers with which superficial 
observers have sometimes associated his name, and stamp his 
character, not only with heroic, but with patriotic consistency. 

The death of his compatriots by flood and field made Gari- 
baldi’s life solitary. With all his fertility of resource and self- 
dependence, he required sympathy not less than scope; and, 
with the courage of an adventurous exile, he had the heart of 
aman. Accordingly the sadness which followed his personal 
bereavements in South America induced grave reflections upon 
his isolated condition ; and although, when he embarked upon 
a hazardous foreign service, he had resolved to burden himself 
with no domestic ties, and to refrain from involving less vigor- 
ous natures in his precarious fortunes, — his feelings, when 
deprived of the solace and the stimulus of friendship, under- 
went a strong reaction, and he determined, should an auspi- 
cious opportunity occur, to secure a partner in his “ toils, his 
feelings, and his fame.” He had learned to appreciate the 
worth of woman in the most painful emergencies of life. He 
had associated with the wives and sisters of his Republican 
allies, and recognized in them a love of country, a spirit of 
sacrifice, and a cheerful courage, which excited his admira- 
tion. His marriage is one of the most romantic episodes 
of his career. While quartered in a town in the province of 
Laguna, having accompanied the army under General Cana- 
barro, to co-operate with his flotilla, he beheld one day, ata 
window, a woman of so attractive a mien, and with such 
nobleness and vivacity of expression, that his heart was irre- 
sistibly attracted. He sought an introduction; and acquaint- 
ance proved that the language of nature had not misled his 
instinctive recognition. The chieftain’s wife became identified 
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with his exploits, his misfortunes, and his name. She was 
formed and endowed for a hero’s bride. Full of spirit and 
energy, delighting in adventure, buoyant under hardship, a 
devotee of freedom, and an admirer of valor, she partook of 
her husband’s sentiments, and was the companion of his sacri- 
fices and his aspirations. She was a rare and beautiful union, 
such as we read of in knightly annals, and enjoy in the crea- 
tions of the poet, but seldom behold in actual life. A fearless 
equestrian, Annita rode beside Garibaldi, — was a constant spec- 
tator, if not a partaker of the perils of his battles, encourag- 
ing the men by her presence ; sometimes furnishing them with 
ammunition, at others, like the maid of Saragossa, applying 
the torch to the guns; now tending the wounded, and now 
traversing the lonely forest, having escaped from captivity, 
swimming her horse over torrents, by the fitful glare of a 
tempest, or enduring with a smile the privations, anxieties, 
and hardships of a forced march or an unsheltered bivouac. 
Yet she was a gentle Amazon, — equally content in domestic 
privacy, carrying her starving infant in a handkerchief sus- 
pended to her neck, through canebrakes and across plains, 
urging her panting steed to the goal where food and shelter 
would at last assuage the bitter anguish of maternal solicitude. 
Her name and her fate, her character and her presence, will 
live in history, as the meet accompaniment of the career of him 
whose heroic nature found in her its reflection and counterpart. 
The poverty of Garibaldi in the midst of these adventures 
is the best evidence of his unselfish honor. In the intervals 
of service he was obliged to resort to other than professional 
means of livelihood, being too independent to incur obligation. 
At one period he engaged in the wearisome business of cattle- 
hunting, peculiar to the wild levels of South America; but 
although he was the master of an enormous drove, only a 
small part of the beasts reached Montevideo, and those in so 
miserable a condition, that they were sold for their hides, and 
yielded but a few hundred dollars. In the same city he also 
sought employment as a teacher of mathematics. But all his 
reverses were forgotten in the established reputation of the 
Italian legion, —in the duties of the soldier, and the scenes of 
excitement and of interest incident to his campaigns. 
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The time at length arrived when the desire of the hero’s 
heart was to be gratified. The news of the revolution in Italy 
reached Montevideo ; and her brave sons prepared to join their 
compatriots at home. Garibaldi’s arrival was saddened by the 
death of the nearest surviving friend of his long exile, Colonel 
Anzani, who expired, after a long illness, just as they came 
in sight of Nice. No sooner had the son and neighbor ex- 
changed heartfelt greetings on his native soil, than he has- 
tened to Lombardy. 

After the fatal battle at Novara, which occurred within a 
few days of Garibaldi’s arrival, and before any opportunity 
had been allowed his recruits to act, declining to lay down his 
arms, he was not included in the armistice, and, with his fol- 
lowers, was pursued by the Austrians. But this apparent dis- 
comfiture, at the outset of his career as a patriot-soldier, was 
not wholly inauspicious ; for, as he fled before that victorious 
host, ever and anon he turned upon his pursuers, rallied his 
fugitive comrades, and startled the confident enemy by a gal- 
lant surprise, more than once completely routing a troop, 
and, by frequent brilliant skirmishes, making it apparent to 
friend and foe, that a dexterous and invincible warrior had 
enlisted heart and hand in the Italian cause. Thus signal- 
izing his retreat, he threw the light of hope into his country’s 
heart and the challenge of defiance into the Austrian camp. 
The Minister of War at Rome ordered his commanding gen- 
eral to drive Garibaldi and his band from the Papal States into 
the sea; but they adroitly evaded pursuit, and, through infi- 
nite perils, reached the Po, and finally sought refuge in Swit- 
zerland, leaving behind them a renown which success seldom 
insures. In that desperate crisis of his country’s fortunes, 
the name so fondly remembered at Rio Grande, Corrientes, 
and Montevideo had suddenly become a watchword of expec- 
tancy and of faith. 

The hopes of the nation now centred at Rome; for the 
craven Pope had fled in the disguise of a lackey from the 
indignant people whose confidence he had so weakly betrayed ; 
the patriotic soldiers and statesmen of Italy had flocked to the 
Eternal City ; and her valor and wisdom, her sacrifices and as- 
pirations, were then and there nobly represented. Garibaldi was 
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elected to the General Assembly convened at Rome, as mem- 
ber from Macerata, and took his seat on the 9th of February, 
1849. The principles announced by the Republicans, the 
course pursued by the Provisional Government, and the con- 
duct of the people during this memorable era, are now matters 
of history; they were announced to the world through the 
press in every free country; they were witnessed by many 
intelligent foreigners; they have been minutely recorded by 
authentic annalists, and illustrated through the popular press 
of London and in the lecture-rooms of America; and it is 
conceded by impartial observers, that no chapter in modern 
political history reflects more credit on the civic wisdom and 
patriotic self-devotion of a people, than that enacted at Rome 
during that grand moral and political ordeal. 

But a new and unexpected exigency occurred. From or- 
ganization within the patriots were called upon to provide 
against enemies without. By one of the basest anomalies the 
army of a so-called Republic was sent to crush freedom in long- 
suffering and newly-enfranchised Rome, and that venerable city 
was destined, for the first time since the days of the Emperor 
Charles and the Reformation, to undergo a siege. With an 
alacrity and a unanimity most inspiring, preparations for de- 
fence were instantly commenced; and a military organiza- 
tion, in which citizens as well as soldiers, foreigners as well as 
natives, young and old, rich and poor, the educated and the 
ignorant, peer and peasant, took an equally enthusiastic part, 
was soon effected. 

There are incidents of personal heroism, ministrations of 
charity, acts of patriotic daring, and examples of brave endur- 
ance, in the details of the last siege of Rome, which find no 
parallel except in classic annals, in the history of the Dutch Re- 
public, and in some of the episodes of the American Revolution. 
But our present interest is with the part taken by Garibaldi. 
Already his name had become the rallying-cry of the most in- 
trepid. Hundreds were ready to sacrifice themselves at his 
bidding. The fame of his exploits, at home and abroad, the 
commanding grace of his person, the vigorous determination 
and ardent purpose visible in his every movement and glance, 
his tact as a leader, his fascinating qualities as a man, his 
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pure fame as a patriot, —all combined to win to his standard 
the bravest and most aspiring. He saw at once the peculiar 
advantages he enjoyed, and the special duty he could best 
fulfil. While systematic defensive arrangements were super- 
intended by other chiefs, — while to fortify this bastion, and to 
counteract that manceuvre, were the appropriate tasks of his 
official associates, — Garibaldi watched his opportunity, made 
fierce charges without the walls, and again and again struck 
confusion and terror into the ranks of the enemy. He chased 
the French from the gate of San Pancrazio, by attacking them 
in flank, and taking three hundred prisoners,—a coup de 
main which, it was well said, “ consolidated the Republic.” 
He drove the enemy twelve miles from Rome, defended the 
Neapolitan army at Palestrina and Velletri, and, by his 
celerity, judgment, and impetuous valor, made the long siege 
dramatic with feats of chivalry,— kindling an enthusiasm, 
sustaining a hope, and inspiring an awe, which identified him 
with the most glorious military chieftains of his race. 

But all these gallant deeds were for the time unavailing. 
The gardens and the galleries, the churches and the domestic 
sanctuaries of Rome, were shattered and desolate ; blood had 
been poured out like water; the hospitals were filled with the 
wounded and dying; the people were exhausted with watching 
and fighting; and all access to the surrounding country and 
all ingress of succor from abroad were cut off by the French 
army. The only alternative was to capitulate; but, as usual, 
Garibaldi resolved, at every risk, to except himself from a com- 
promise, the avoidance of which by the Republic was impossi- 
ble. He once more rallied his men; and, in the costume 
which so became his figure, mounting his horse, he gave them 
free permission to follow or remain. His courageous wife 
would not listen to his entreaties that she would repose in 
security behind ; it was her resolve to share her gallant hus- 
band’s fate, and she appeared on horseback at his side. Often 
as admiring eyes had followed Garibaldi, when he led his 
band to victory or death, perhaps his aspect never made such 
a vivid impression upon the people with whom he had suf- 
fered, and for whom he had fought, as on this occasion. Deep 
sadness at the fall of Rome weighed on every heart; but even 
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this feeling, for the hour, was lost in sympathy with the emo- 
tions and solicitude for the fate of their endeared and heroic 
champion. He was about to ride forth from the scene of his 
brave achievements and his fondest hopes, — now blighted by 
treacherous interference,— into the midst of enemies. He 
was to quit Rome as poor as he entered it, except in that 
wealth of love and honor which glowed in the tearful eyes 
and breathed in the tremulous voices of the people who greet- 
ed him as the sad procession mustered to depart. Garibaldi 
addressed them as only a hero could at such a crisis. He 
spoke words of high resolve and dauntless faith ;* and passed 
out of the gate, followed by nearly all his troop, — baffled, but 
not subdued, ready to encounter the complex hazards of re- 
treat, but not the disgrace of surrender. 

The retreat of Garibaldi, after the French occupied Rome, is 
the most impressive phase of his Italian campaigns. His es- 
cape was miraculous; his preservation, under existing and 
subsequent circumstances, one of those facts in the life of a 
public man which the most sceptical cannot but designate as 
providential. 

The route lay through Forli and Cantalupo to Terni, where 
the beautiful cascade leaps over its umbrageous crags ; 
thence, inclining to the left, they reached Orvieto, by way of 
Todi and Capretto. Here they narrowly escaped the French 
troops, and, hastening to the Tuscan frontier, passed Arezzo, 
the birthplace of Petrarch, whose memorable theory of life- 
long loyal love, born of instant recognition, has rarely found, 
in our degenerate days, such gracious evidence as the hero 
and his bride, undivided in peril and sorrow, as they rode pen- 
sively across the adjacent mountain, followed by their devoted 
adherents. On, amid many hardships and frequent alarms, 
they sped to Cisterna ; thence through Borgo, Santangelo, and 
Montefeltro, to San Marino, which they reached, worn and 
weary, at the close of July. 


* © Soldiers, what I have to offer is fatigue, danger, struggling, and death, — the 
chill of the cold night, the open air, the burning sun, — no lodgings, no muni- 
tions, no provisions; but forced marches, dangerous watch-posts, and continual 
struggling with bayonets against batteries. Let those who love freedom and their 
country better than their life follow me!” 
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This isolated little town, on the summit of a mountain, has 
long boasted the exceptional title of Republic. It has been the 
refuge of political refugees from the neighboring states. Its 
privileges were respected by the first Napoleon. Garibaldi’s 
experience there, however, derogates not a little from the pres- 
tige it has enjoyed as an asylum, and a self-governed, however 
diminutive, realm. Invited to seek the refuge he so greatly 
needed within its walls, —his men worn and wasted by rapid 
flight, exposure, and privation, and his brave and devoted 
wife about to become a mother, — no sooner were they safely 
harbored in San Marino, than Garibaldi learned that the Papal 
troops were to be admitted. Whether the so-called Republi- 
cans were too weak to resist, or too ungenerous to oppose 
this measure, does not appear. 

There was no alternative but to renew their flight. Ar- 
rived at Cesenatico, with a much reduced force, Garibaldi 
succeeded in capturing thirteen fishing-boats, in which they 
embarked, hoping to reach Venice ; but they were so hotly 
pursued by the Austrians that it was impossible to ,roceed, 
and they hastened to regain the shore, where the enemy pur- 
sued their advantage, dispersed the remnant of the band, and 
rapidly followed the brave partisan chief in his retreat to the 
mountains, — a price having been set upon his head. A small 
number of attached followers still accompanied him; and, 
when they came to the precipitous and rugged passes, they 
alternately bore the heroic wife on a litter. Even this method 
of advance soon became impracticable. Annita, worn out 
with fatigue and illness, finally sank exhausted, and was borne 
in her husband’s arms through lonely defiles, over rocks and 
crags, their toilsome steps relentlessly tracked by the eager 
soldiers. At length, finding that he carried an insensible 
burden, Garibaldi asked shelter in a herdsman’s cabin, and 
entering, unclasped the cold hands from his neck and laid his 
wife upon a straw pallet under that wretched roof. She 
opened her eyes, smiled, and expired. Stunned by this sud- 
den calamity he would have abandoned himself to his fate, 
but his faithful companions reminded him of his children and 
his country. One of these associates was Origoni, who had 
been his lieutenant at sea in South America, and was endeared 
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to him by mutual perils and the closest sympathy. The body 
was deposited in a hastily dug grave, for the Austrians were 
heard approaching ; they even insulted the last refuge of their 
noble victim, and killed the poor shepherd who had allowed 
her to die in his miserable hut. Garibaldi wandered discon- 
solate among the Apennines for a month, and then appeared 
in Genoa with his two sons. The Sardinian government 
caused him to be arrested, but he was soon set at liberty and 
embarked for New York. 

Sad memories accompanied the champion of Italy to the 
New World. A widowed husband, a baffled patriot, an exile 
from the land for which he had so long toiled and suffered ; 
his limbs racked with chronic pains incident to prolonged 
exposure; his dearest comrades banished or executed, — he 
seemed to have survived all that makes life dear, except the 
distant prospect of giving that life to his country. Yet his 
escape had been marvellous, and he must have felt that he was 
preserved for a great end. His compatriots in New York, 
among whom were several who had proved their attachment 
to the cause he had so much at heart, and with them Avezzana 
and Foresti, gave him a fraternal welcome. A home and 
friends awaited him in a land of strangers ; but, while he re- 
ciprocated earnestly the affection thus manifested, he firmly 
maintained that spirit of independence so characteristic of his 
nature. No sooner was his health partially restored than he 
engaged in regular and lucrative work, assisting in a manu- 
factory established by one of his countrymen; and when his 
usual vigor returned, undertook the command of a merchant- 
vessel. 

It was during this period of his exile that we first saw Gari- 
baldi, — when attending a meeting at the apartments of Felice 
Foresti, in New York, held for the purpose of disposing of a 
fund which had been contributed in aid of the Italian cause, 
before the unfortunate termination of the Revolution of 1848. 
Most of those present were members of the committee through 
whose exertions the money had been collected ; and not a few 
were illustrious on account of their sufferings or labors in 
behalf of Italy. Several projects were discussed, it being at 
once determined to use the fund either to aid the destitute or 
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to promote, indirectly at least, the welfare of those for whose 
benefit it was subscribed. The silence and unpretending 
manner of one of the company, seated in a corner of the room, 
attracted our attention. He was of medium height, with a 
frank and benign countenance, and yet a singular look of de- 
cision, — one of those faces which combine modesty and candor 
with invincible will, — the former qualities being indicated by 
an ingenuous expression of the mouth, and an unassuming 
air, and the latter by the compact brow and unwavering, con- 
centrated glance. The breadth of the shoulders and depth of 
the chest, with a certain firm and commanding’ position of the 
head, gave the impression of power and authority; while the 
blandness, openness, and kindness of manner instantly won 
sympathy. As compared with the majority of Italians, we 
remarked in this man’s bearing and aspect a grand simplicity 
and directness. He awoke confidence instantly. No one, 
with an insight of character as revealed by physiognomy, 
could fail to see in him the presence of one of Nature’s no- 
blemen. That his habits were thoroughly manly, his vocation 
one that had tasked the physical energies, his convictions in- 
dividual and tenacious, his tone of feeling elevated, his spirit 
indomitable, his heart earnest, his purpose strong, and his 
nature disinterested, were impressions that gained upon the 
observer as by a kind of magnetic influence. 

This estimate was confirmed when the moment came for him 
to utter his views, they were given with so little pretence and 
yet with so much weight and power of conviction. Without 
the superficial vivacity and the exaggerated manner so com- 
mon to the Italian temperament, there yet was revealed a 
latent force and feeling all the more impressive from the con- 
trast it afforded to the voluble and dramatic utterance of his 
countrymen. His calm manner, comparatively slow move- 
ment, and almost Saxon hair and beard, might have seemed 
characteristic of a northern rather than a southern European ; 
yet his eye, voice, and air were essentially Italian. His na- 
tionality, however, was still more evident in the sudden, though 
subdued, emotion apparent in his language and expression, 
when speaking of or listening to what was said about his 
country. The passive man was then visibly stirred; the 
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modest man became demonstrative ; the silent man eloquent. 
His complexion was bronzed by exposure to the elements ; his 
gait rather that of a sailor than of a soldier; but through, 
within, and above all these traits was distinctly visible the hero. 
We were reminded of some masterly portraits of medieval ce- 
lebrities which haunted our memory, almost alive with courage, 
adventure, and loyalty, — whose effigies hint a stern romance 
and a chivalric history. When we heard the stranger’s name, 
Garibaldi ceased to be the representative of a baffled enter- 
prise ; for the cause embodied in his person assumed victorious 
features. ‘I never despaired of Italy ; he who despairs is 
a coward.’ These few words interpret his patience, illustrate 
his faith, comprise his creed. 

When the liberal policy of Cavour and the civic reforms of 
the present king became ascendant in Piedmont, Garibaldi 
returned to his native province, and settled, as an agriculturist, 
upon a little island which he purchased, near the Sardinian 
coast, called Caprera. Here, too, Origoni was his companion. 
It is probable that during this peaceful interlude the political 
opinions of Garibaldi underwent that modification which ex- 
perience so often induces in the convictions of a wise and hon- 
est patriot. We have seen how ardently, in youth, he enlisted 
asa member of the secret association known as “ Young Italy,” 
of which Mazzini was the chief expositor. Time, observation, 
and insight had now satisfied him that limited conspiracies 
brought no satisfactory result; that the form of government 
was not so essential as its spirit, and that ancient prejudices 
and local obstacles retarded that fusion of the separate Italian 
states which he believed must precede union of action and 
efficiency in war. He saw the absolute necessity of a recog- 
nized leader and a constitutional government. He had wit- 
nessed the ameliorated condition of affairs under Victor Em- 
manuel’s benign rule, the growing freedom of thought 
and speech, the increasing military and enlarged economical 
resources of Sardinia; and he thus became convinced that, 
under that advanced administration and its national flag, the 
cause of his country would most surely and safely prosper. 

The first public intimation of these views which Garibaldi 
(who had so long passed his time apparently contented in do- 
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mestic tranquillity and peaceful occupations) afforded, was 
his signature affixed to the famous subscription for the pur- 
chase of cannon for the fortress of Alessandria. These gifts, 
it will be remembered, were intended to represent the sympa- 
thy of different states and nations with the initiative course 
of Sardinia as the nucleus of Italian nationality. The first 
name subscribed was that of the Venetian patriot, Manin. 
Almost simultaneously with this token of faith in Sardinian 
reform and leadership, Garibaldi was taken frankly into the 
counsels of Victor Emmanuel and Count Cavour. <A great 
crisis was now approaching, and the talent and character, the 
soldier’s fame and the dauntless patriotism, of the retired par- 
tisan chief, were too well appreciated by both the monarch 
and the minister not to be called into honorable recognition 
when the national cause was to be sustained by arms. <Ac- 
cordingly war with Austria was no sooner inevitable, than 
Garibaldi was not only offered a command, but precisely such 
a command as his individual ability and reputation made 
effective. He was authorized to raise a troop to be called the 
* Cacciatori delle Alpi,” to act under general orders, but inde- 
pendently, and to carry on a guerilla warfare in conjunction 
with the more comprehensive movements of the army. A 
large degree of personal responsibility was thus given to the 
chief; and so opposed was the conservative Marmora, then 
Minister of War, to the whole arrangement, which he consid- 
ered as not justified by military etiquette and precedent, that 
he endeavered, by every means, to frustrate the scheme. But 
those in authority knew their man, and were so fully persuad- 
ed that his was an exceptional case, and that, if unhampered, 
he could most effectually promote the great object in view, 
that they sustained the appointment. The result proved 
their foresight. Thousands of citizens, both titled and lowly- 
born, artists and proprietors, —all the valiant element in a 
people which such an exigency calls into active service, and 
such a leader wins to his standard,— assembled spontaneously 
and enthusiastically. It may be safely asserted that no such 
a corps has illustrated Italian prowess since the most glorious 
military achievement of the Middle Age. Their uniform was 
coarse, and their entire equipment adapted to hardy and per- 
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ilous service. During the crowded weeks of that brilliant 
campaign, they made no requisition upon the Sardinian treas- 
ury, and asked nothing of the Minister of War. The peo- 
ple of the towns through which they passed, or where their 
exploits were witnessed, supplied their wants with alacrity ; 
this little city clothed a regiment ; that furnished every man 
with shirts and shoes ; another raised a sum of money ; while 
everywhere the hospitality was liberal. The tie between the 
leader and his comrades was also peculiar. On the one hand, 
the discipline was most rigorous, and, on the other, the care 
was paternal. These four or five thousand hunters of the 
Alps were dispersed at a word, and rallied, as it were, by 
magic. Their devotion to Garibaldi was absolute ; for it was 
founded not only upon confidence in his bravery and skill, but 
on the conviction that his single motive was patriotism. He 
called them “sons,” and many are the touching incidents 
which prove how their hearts leaned to him in death, as they 
thrilled with his in conflict. 

Until the French artillery had crossed the mountains, Gari- 
baldi and his eager followers lingered inactive at Casale; but 
when the word of advance was given to the army, the king 
granted to their eagerness the privilege of first entering Lom- 
bardy. It was, however, an adventure of no ordinary peril ; 
for five thousand men were soon within the reach of three 
times that number. Only a hero and a strategist of the first 
order could have been reasonably intrusted with the experi- 
ment. Garibaldi marched immediately to a small town, situ- 
ated in the midst of hills, called Varese. This position, as 
the Austrians had possession of the shore along Lago Mag- 
giore, isolated him from Piedmont; and he was obliged to 
communicate with the king through smugglers. His oppo- 
nents, under the able guidance of General Urban, were not less 
than seventeen thousand strong. This formidable body of 
troops advanced upon Varese. Anticipating the movement, 
Garibaldi had barricaded the town. Before the enemy could 
overcome this temporary obstacle, Garibaldi sallied forth in 
the night, attacked them in flank, and sent them in full re- 
treat at the point of the bayonet. Following up this gallant 
achievement with a brave skirmish on the heights of San Fermo, 
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he reached Como; and, between that city, Varese, and Laveno, 
for several days kept up a series of bewildering marches and 
countermarches, every now and then having a fierce encoun- 
ter, and thus perpetually harassing the enemy, and sometimes 
filling them with dismay at the celerity of his movements and 
the audacity of his attacks. A few days later we find him 
capturing two Austrian steamers on Lake Como, hastening up 
the lake to Lecco, — the whole region in the rear being void of 
enemies, — and arriving at Bergamo, to find that the Austrians 
have spiked the cannon and fled in terror. Another detach- 
ment from Brescia he puts to flight, and then goes on, through 
the scorching heat and by inimical and fortified places, to that 
ancient city, and occupies it unscathed, the enemy not having 
imagined an approach in that direction. Thence he starts on 
a recruiting expedition to the adjacent province of Idro, and 
returns with some hundreds added to his little army, — the 
country responding with enthusiasm to his call. In his ab- 
sence, indeed, elated by success, the volunteers rashly attacked 
a superior force of the enemy, and were repulsed. He visits 
Milan, to report and receive commands, and comes back to his 
men with the warm encomiums of the king, and orders and 
badges of distinction to distribute among the gallant band. 
We then hear of “ Garibaldi’s free company working their way 
on the western bank of Lake Garda, with the evident intention 
of threatening the communication of the Austrian army in 
Italy through the valley of the Adige.” Now he repulses them 
at Bonino, and now he pursues them even to the Stelvio pass. 
Meantime great battles are fought by the main armies, and 
Magenta and Solferino become historical watchwords; but all 
through that summer’s conflict, which drove the Austrians 
from Lombardy, the people’s hearts beat for Garibaldi and his 
“sons.” He led the republican soldiers of Italy. Whatever 
questions of strategic merit or of national courage may have 
arisen between imperial leaders, — whatever diplomatic com- 
promises may have made bloodshed apparently vain, — how- 
ever balanced may be the comparative merit of this or that 
general of division or marshal of France, or regiment of Aus- 
tria, — Garibaldi’s achievements and example stand out from 
the record with all the clear emphasis of immaculate prowess 
and uncompromising patriotism. 
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During the succeeding months, political arrangements full 
of immediate and future political and social benefits to Italy 
followed the annexation of Lombardy and Tuscany to the Sar- 
dinian kingdom. The establishment of Protestant worship, 
the formation of a national army, the liberation of the press, 
legislative and educational reforms, have demonstrated both 
the urgent necessity and the popular fitness for constitutional 
progress and freedom. Amid the rejoicings incident to this 

» national regeneration, the continued degradation of Rome, 
Venice, and Naples, yet writhing in the grasp of bigotry and 
despotism, has been the more painful from the entire contrast 
their sufferings exhibit to the prosperous liberty of Central 
Italy ; and in the festive processions with which his enthusiastic 
people weleomed Victor Emmanuel to the new territory, the 
traditional banners of these unfortunate states, borne by their 
exiled representatives, as indicative of their claim to participate 
in the blessings of constitutional freedom and Italian nation- 
ality, were significantly draped in mourning. The new impulse 
given to public sentiment by these events, and the fresh vitality 
they inspired, were, however, no less emphatically manifest in 
the latent revolutionary symptoms of the less fortunate parts of 
the peninsula, than in the wise, bold, and earnest discussions 
of the Tuscan Assembly and the Sardinian Parliament; and 
when the popular will began to assert itself with fitful but 
authentic deeds in Sicily, the champion of Italian freedom 
again hastened to the rescue, and led her votaries. 

The atrocities of the Bourbon reign in the Two Sicilies have 
long been the subject of indignant reprobation ; and yet com- 
paratively few of the cruel and arrogant expedients of the 
basest of modern despotisms have transpired. Sometimes an 
American visiting Naples has missed the familiar face of some 
pleasant acquaintance, or of a favorite attendant at his hotel, 
and, upon inquiry, has learned of a mysterious disappearance 
by means of government officials ; suspicion of liberal opinions 
or an unguarded political criticism having consigned the un- 
fortunate citizen to a dungeon, with no opportunity to commu- 
nicate with his family, or even to make known his fate. Some- 
times an earnest and humane Englishman, like Gladstone, has 
examined and reported, through the press of his country, cases 
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of persecution secretly and savagely practised against edu- 
cated and patriotic men, under Neapolitan rule, the details of 
which seem incompatible with the possibilities of civilized 
society, and shock the least tender sensibilities, while they 
awaken universal sympathy and indignation. Such was the 
effect of the tale of horror which came to light upon the 
release of Poerio and his companions, two years ago. 

More summary and less scrupulous has been the course 
pursued in the island of Sicily, whose patriot martyrs are less 
known. We have only to glance at the geography and cir- 
cumstances of that beautiful and fertile island, to understand 
the wisdom of such an expedition as Garibaldi’s. A range of 
mountains extends entirely across the island; their altitude 
varies from three to four thousand feet at the summits; and 
their ridges, all along the coast, project seaward, forming many 
inlets through which the torrents find their way to the sea. 
Thus alternate heights and broad valleys, with ravines and 
capes, diversify the face of the country, and preclude contin- 
uous and easy intercourse. With the exception of a single 
road that traverses the length of Sicily, most of the communi- 
cation is carried on by mule-tracks and coasting craft. In the 
large cities, troops are garrisoned and a rigid surveillance 
maintained; while in the scattered and separate communities 
there is only a local police. Thus, although a common senti- 
ment prevails, it is difficult to bring about concert of action, — 
the inhabitants of Palermo, Syracuse, Messina, and other pop- 
ulous towns, being watched and guarded by jealous emissaries 
of the government, and a permanent military occupation ; 
while the people of the interior and along the coast, though 
less overlooked and without large bodies of royal troops, are 
so divided, both from the principal towns and from one an- 
other, that, to organize a successful insurrection, a popular 
leader, a simultaneous movement, and a well-understood sys- 
tem of tactics and union are indispensable. For want of 
these, countless local emeufes have resulted only in the saecri- 
fice of the patriots and the infliction of new indignities and 
cruelties upon the defenceless and often betrayed people. . 

Another serious obstacle with which Sicily has had to con- 
tend, both as regards her prosperous industry and her civil 
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regeneration, has been her insular position, and the obsolete 
method of regulating her commerce and foreign intercourse. 
Tedious and absurd quarantines weary the patience of the 
most enthusiastic traveller, who desires to include the island 
in his European tour. There being no free press, little of 
what occurs there is known to the world at large, and compar- 
atively few of the improvements which have so greatly amelio- 
rated labor, enlightened the masses, and facilitated manufac- 
tures, education, and domestic economy, have found scope in 
Sicily. When, therefore, Garibaldi— having thoroughly ac- 
quainted himself with the state of public feeling, the wrongs 
of the past, and the wants of the hour — landed, with twelve 
hundred followers, at Marsala, he did precisely the best thing 
to secure the independence of the island. His name and char- 
acter were familiar to the Sicilians. The faith in his disinter- 
ested patriotism and invincible courage was as strong there 
as everywhere in Italy. Hundreds accordingly flocked to his 
standard as soon as he landed. Accurate information, local 
and political, enabled him, without delay, to march toward the 
capital, encouraging the people as he went by taking possession 
of various important places, and by giving to the oppressed 
and eager inhabitants a person and a plan around which to 
rally. The country was ripe for the struggle ; accumulated 
wrongs, numberless martyrs, exiles, and captives, pleaded for 
the expulsion of the cruel myrmidons of an ignorant tyrant ; 
and the public opinion of the civilized world forbade interfer- 
ence in so holy a cause. Moreover, there was a recognized 
centre for national feeling and administration in Italy,—a 
constitutional ruler, whose courage and kindness had won the 
hearts of the nation, and in whose honored and endeared 
name Piedmont, Lombardy, Tuscany, and Romagna already 
enjoyed freedom and progress. Such an auspicious combina- 
tion of circumstances pointed to this enterprise as not only 
just and chivalric, but seasonable. The coast, except at the 
chief ports, was without guards; and all that the Sicilians 
needed was a leader who could inspire absolute faith and en- 
thusiasm. Garibaldi, the chief of the republican free corps 
of Italy, the hero of two national wars, the patriot soldier 
of the age, was pre-eminently and exclusively the man for the 
hour. 
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With his dexterity and impetuous courage, in that moun- 
tainous land, and in the heart of that ardent people, he could, 
had it been necessary, have postponed a decisive battle, and, 
by a series of masterly surprises, harassed and divided the 
enemy. But so well chosen was his time, and so judiciously 
used were his advantages, that within the incredibly brief 
period of a month after embarking he was in undisputed pos- 
session of her capital. His motives and method are best 
evinced by his proclamations. 

To the Neapolitan army he proclaimed : — 


“ Foreign insolence reigns over Italian ground in consequence of 
Italian diseord ; but on the day that the sons of Samnites and Martia 
united with the brethren of Sicily, you shall join the Italians of the 
North. On that day our nation, of which you are the finest part, shall 
resume its place, as in former times, among the first nations of Europe. 
I, an Italian soldier, only aspire to see you drawn up side by side with 
these soldiers of Varese and San Martino, in order jointly to fight 
against the enemies of Sicily.” 


To the people of Naples he wrote : — 


“Tt is time for you to imitate the magnanimous example of Sicily by 
rising against the most impious of tyrannies. To the perjured and 
bloodthirsty race that has so long tortured and trampled upon you, let 
the free government succeed, which eleven millions of Italians now en- 
joy, and substitute for the foul Bourbonie flag the glorious tricolor, — 
the happy symbol of national independence and unity, without which 
true and durable liberty is impossible. Your brethren of the North 
desire nothing more than to see you join the Italian family.” . 


To the Sicilians he said: — 

“T have brought you a body of brave men, who have hastened to 
respond to the heroic ery of Sicily. We, the remains of the battles of 
Lombardy, are with you. All we ask is the freedom of our land. 
United, the work will be easy and short. To arms, then! He who 
does not snatch up a weapon is a coward or a traitor to his country. 
Want of arms is no excuse. We shall get muskets, but for the present 
any weapon will do in the hands of a brave man. The municipalities 
shall provide for the children, women, and old men deprived of their 
support. To arms, all of you! Sicily shall once more teach the world 
how a country can be freed from its oppressors by the powerful will of 
a united people.” 
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Conscious of almost universal sympathy in his plan for the 
relief of an outraged and long-suffering people and against a 
vile, bigoted, and unscrupulous government, Garibaldi could 
not openly claim the authority of the Sardinian king, — 
hampered as that liberal monarch is by his treaties with and 
obligations to Imperial France. Assuming, therefore, the 
entire responsibility, he yet used the well-known friendship, 
and even the name, of Victor Emmanuel, both to secure the 
means and to indicate the political destiny of his magnanimous 
enterprise. Procuring munitions of war at Talamone, on the 
Tuscan coast, and purchasing two steamers as substitutes for 
those originally selected, which proved unseaworthy, the im- 
petuous but wary republican chief set sail, on the night of the 
5th of May, for the island where so recently the most bloody 
vengeance had been wreaked by Neapolitan troops upon the 
poor inhabitants of revolted towns, while their gallant de- 
fenders were elsewhere carrying on a guerilla war against 
royal tyranny, or seeking refuge from a superior force of the 
enemy in the recesses of the mountains. On this, as on so 
many memorable occasions, Garibaldi’s main dependence was 
on his faithful staff and his brave Cacciatori delle Alpi. These 
were to be the nucleus of the Sicilian patriots, to lead them on, 
to encourage, discipline, and concentrate their ardent but in- 
experienced zeal. 

Boldly entering the harbor of Marsala, — already famous in 
history as the port filled up by the Emperor Charles, to im- 
pede the Turkish fleets, — he was partially shielded by an 
English ship of war which lay between the town and the 
king’s squadron. The fire from the latter only expedited the 
disembarkation, with the loss of the two steamers, one of 
which, however, was sunk and abandoned by the patriots. In 
a few hours Garibaldi was on his march toward the capital, 
at the head of the insurgents, who welcomed him with trans- 
port. Their leaders were proved soldiers and well-known 
patriots. La Masa and Carini had been the heroes of Sicily 
in the Revolution of 1848, and able advocates of the Italian 
cause during their subsequent exile. Stocco had won fame 
as a Calabrian partisan. Carioli’s name was _ illustrious, 
through his brother’s prowess in Lombardy during the pre- 
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vious summer, where he fell in battle for his country ; and 
now the bereaved mother had sent her surviving son to Gari- 
baldi, with fifty thousand francs. Such men gave a prestige 
to the expedition by instantly combining the recognized pa- 
triots of Sicily with the heroic band who had so gallantly 
come to their rescue. Among his own immediate comrades 
were the redoubtable Hungarian, Colonel Turr, the Genoese 
hero, Lieutenant Bixio, his own brave child, — the son of that 
Spartan mother, —and a son of the illustrious Venetian pa- 
triot, Manin, who, as if inspired by his father’s constant soul, 
captured the first gun from the royal forces by a coup de main 
worthy of a veteran. Through skirmishes, and with vigilant 
alacrity, the little army proceeded, gaining recruits at every 
step, until a decisive action, at Calatafimi, gave new confi- 
dence to the insurgents, and filled the royal troops with dis- 
may; for the position which they were compelled to abandon 
commanded an extensive sweep of country, including the 
important towns of Trapani, Marsala, Castel Vetrano, and 
Sciacca. Moreover, it was an extremely difficult place to take 
by assault, and the bold and successful achievement could only 
have been effected by a sagacious hardihood which presaged 
future triumphs. 

The most desirable military position near Palermo is Mon- 
reale, a place of commanding site, beautiful environs, and 
interesting architecture, within four miles of the capital. An- 
ticipated in the possession of this picturesque and compara- 
tively secure spot, Garibaldi determined to mislead the enemy 
as to his intentions; and therefore moved rapidly from place 
to place, and kept watch-fires blazing at night around the hills 
which enclose the plain of the city. Deceived as to his move- 
ments and plans, the Neapolitan commander divided his foree, 
to protect what he deemed exposed situations. Meantime 
communication was established between the patriot army 
without, and the patriot citizens within the walls; a com- 
mittee of safety met the General and his officers ; measures 
were concerted, resources obtained, and it was resolved to 
take the capital by storm. Considering the inadequate ammu- 
nition and the undisciplined condition of the volunteers, this 
attempt was undoubtedly a terrible risk ; but in the omission 
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of this, the alternative was to carry on a prolonged war in the 
interior, or gradually transfer the main action to Messina. It 
was one of those exigencies which only an intrepid leader can 
meet. In the actual condition of the population and of the 
royal troops, nothing was so desirable as to strike an effectual 
blow, by which the courage of the people should be hopefully 
aroused, and the enemy lose the opportunity to fortify their 
positions and concentrate their forces. Garibaldi’s experience 
assured him that the Neapolitans would shrink from the bay- 
onet, and that, once under the lead of his brave Cacciatori, the 
volunteers would gain confidence and decision, while the pres- 
tige of immediate success would secure the energetic co-opera- 
tion of the citizens. Accordingly it was determined to reach 
the gates by a night march, and to enter them by a coup de 
main. 

Whoever has sojourned in the Sicilian capital, and become 
familiar with the fertile beauty and unrivalled landscape that 
render the environs of that city so fascinating, must pause at 
this juncture with emotion, as he recalls the scene, dwells 
upon the consequences, and imagines the associations of that 
evening rendezvous, midnight march, and morning assault. 
There is something Oriental and primitive about Palermo, as 
compared with other cities of Southern Europe. The climate, 
the scenery, the stagnation of business, and the social dissipa- 
tion make it difficult for the foreign visitor to conceive of such 
intense excitement and commotion as the arrival of Garibaldi 
and his legion occasioned. We remember the long, balmy 
spring days when we have watched the cord-weavers walking 
to and fro as they spun, the blind mendicants breathing their 
monotonous complaints, the old scribe inditing a love-letter for 
the dark-eyed peasant at the corner, the story-teller with his 
swarthy group of listening fishermen on the mole, the gallants 
and the belles, the cheerful promenade, the frivolous talk 
and lightsome idleness; and only by a strong effort of im- 
agination can we substitute for these inevitable social phe- 
nomena of Southern despotism, the ascendency of serious 
interests and grave enthusiasm. The varied and nomadic 
street population, as noisy, gastronomic, and gregarious as 
that of Naples, the innumerable iron balconies, where so much 
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of love-making, small-talk, and family life is carried on, the 
countless churches, so rich in ancient mosaics and beautiful 
marbles, the crowded convents, the silent corridors of the 
Jesuit College, and the large, bare saloons of the palaces, 
form an extraordinary theatre for revolutionary turbulence, 
and make the local background and arena curiously effective, 
as we picture the flying soldiers crushed by pianos thrown upon 
their heads, rushing under old archways or up barricades, 
while bullets fly through the air, beggars’ brains are scattered 
by bursting shells, roofs are crushed, houses blaze, and organ- 
pipes and consecrated bells are cast into missiles of destruction. 
So much in architecture, utensils, and costume is mediaeval 
or obsolete,—the shrines, the chimes, the savagery, and the 
childishness blend, to eye and ear, in so incongruous a tumult, 
that we seem to witness, in an ebb of the tide of humanity, her 
elemental forces, and the wrecks made by her baffled and 
perverted instincts. At the same time the central figure is 
stamped with a simple intrepidity such as we associate with 
antique heroism ; whether we see him plucked by a comrade’s 
hand from fatal exposure, — calmly seeking the post of dan- 
ger,—seated by a fountain in the heart of the bombarded 
town, as tranquil as a summer loiterer, while he inspects a 
chart to decide on a point of attack or defence, — in the moun- 
tain bivouac, stretched under a blanket sustained by four 
spears, with a sheepskin for a bed and his guacho saddle for 
a pillow, — strolling alone in revery to arrange the plan of the 
coming strife, — kneeling by the hospital pallet to receive the 
last message of a dying comrade,— or rushing upon the en- 
emy’s lines in the forefront of the battle of freedom ! 

It was precisely that season of the year when Sicilian vege- 
tation is in its most exuberant perfection; when the oranges 
and citrons exhale their richest fragrance, and the dews bring 
out the perfume of wild flowers; when the gray hue of the 
olive, the blue spears of the aloe, and the broad, thorny 
shields of the prickly-pear relieve, by neutral tints, the more 
vivid foliage of the myrtle ; when sunset lingers with an ame- 
thystine glow upon the mountains, and the crystal of the sea glis- 
tens beneath a lucent firmament ; when gardens are redundant 
in their bloom and fruit, when the grain waves most luxuri- 
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antly, and the evening air is like a benediction. But not alone 
in the smile of nature did that valley speak to the imagina- 
tion, the senses, and the heart, with unwonted eloquence, as 
the destinies of humanity approached a crisis. Innumerable 
historical associations lent a silent, but intense interest to 
the scene. On that soil Greeks, Carthaginians, and Romans, 
Spaniards, Normans, and Moors, had fought, revelled, and 
ruled, leaving traces yét visible in Saracenic towers, ruined 
amphitheatres, fragmentary but graceful temples,—nay, in 
the eyes and language of the race now struggling for freedom. 
Perhaps nowhere on the globe could the alarum of revolution 
call together more strongly contrasted elements of race, of 
character, and of fortune, — monastic, baronial, mendicant, cit- 
izen, scholar, rustic, all stung by oppression. Who can wonder 
that a people so long kept in subjection should be, partially at 
least, irresolute, incredulous, dependent, — now shrinking and 
now intrepid,—at one moment frightened at a shadow, and the 
next reckless in daring, — clinging tearfully to the knees of 
their champion, and running about to gossip instead of con- 
centrating their faculties on the work before them? Garibaldi 
and his troop were not only the safeguard, but the inspiration 
of the bewildered mass. Gradually order came out of chaos. 
The strict discipline of a few kept the many from dispersion. 
The method of experience won to something like consistent 
action the uninitiated. Thus, when the advanced guard 
crossed the road and bridge raked by the enemy’s fire, 
stormed the gates, and rushed into the streets of the city, 
the people threw up barricades and cast down missiles from 
lofty casements ; musket and sabre, cannon and sword, opened 
a way through the ranks of the Neapolitans; and Garibaldi, 
with the scarlet tunie and echoing bugle which had so often 
struck terror into the hearts of Italy’s foes, stood a victor, 
with her flag in his hand, in the midst of the Sicilian capital. 
Never did a few hundred brave and true men achieve a nobler 
or more rapid triumph. 

It would be unjust to estimate the national character of 
the Sicilians by the lack of sustained energy manifested by 
the populace of Palermo. <A more hardy class inhabit the min- 
ing districts, the coast, and the Campagna. Nor can we pass 
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without reflection the fact that this war of independence has 
signally interested the ecclesiastical part of the population. 
It reminds one of the battles of the Middle Age, to read of 
monks and priests in the thickest of the fray, exhorting the 
people to fight bravely, nursing the wounded, and blessing the 
dying. All over Italy, but especially in Sicily, there is a large 
class of men dedicated to the priesthood, over whose manliness 
superstition has east no shade, whose isolated lives have bred 
a deep enthusiasm, rather than a senseless bigotry, and in 
whom whatever of the religious sentiment abides has been, 
through inward struggles or outward discipline, purified into 
a higher than ecclesiastical faith. Such men, once freed from 
conventional restraints, become the most intrepid thinkers, 
and the most earnest actors in behalf of humanity. It isa 
curious fact that a priest remained to the last with Garibaldi, 
when his corps was dispersed on the Adriatic; and his most 
devoted personal attendant on the occasion of which we are 
now writing was a monk. Ugo Bassi is one of the endeared 
martyrs of his cause, and Frate Partaleone is the most genial 
of his Sicilian attachés. 

Another memorable feature of the expedition is the new and 
portentous evidence which it has developed of the hopeless in- 
iquity of the government it seeks to annihilate. Hundreds of 
desperate creatures ran shouting with transport through thie 
streets of Palermo after its capture, let loose from prisons 
where they had been incarcerated, like the vilest of criminals, 
for supposed patriotic aspirations. Chambers of horror, before 
known only in the old annals of the Inquisition, were laid 
open.* The Neapolitan ships of war and the troops in the 
castle, day after day and night after night, kept up a bombard- 
ment which destroyed innumerable innocent women, children, 
aged persons, and hospital patients, as well as millions of 
private property. After agreeing to an armistice, the enemy 
continued the attack, and treacherously regained some of the 
ground they had lost. During the entire campaign, the gov- 
ernment at Naples issued mendacious bulletins in the face of 
well attested and patent facts. The first offer of terms, on the 
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part of the king, was a repetition of the identical promises 
with which his predecessors had lured their subjects, again 
and again, to trustfulness, to be rewarded. by martial law ; 
and before making this offer he had applied in vain to all the 
powers of Europe for aid to crush the race he now strove, with 
craven dissimulation, to conciliate. 

The news that Garibaldi had entered Palermo, and that a 
capitulation was soon afterward signed, that the twenty thou- 
sand royal troops had been withdrawn, large concessions been 
promised by the king, and numerous desertions of his troops 
occurred, and that reinforcements and supplies were arriving 
for the patriot army, and a provisional government had been 
appointed, awakened in all quarters of the civilized world ex- 
ultant congratulations. Yet we know that the end is not 
yet; that the amount and duration of civil freedom thus 
secured are uncertain ; that diplomacy may thwart, treachery 
beguile, or indifference lose the inestimable blessings now 
apparently within reach of the Sicilians. The republican 
fanatics, the constitutional conservatives, the claims of the 
Murat family to the throne of Naples, the radical policy of 
Mazzini and his adherents, the encroachments of France, the 
indifference of England, Sardinian prudence, and revolution- 
ary excess are so active elements in the present complication 
of European politics, that an intelligent liberalist may well 
tremble for the permanence and extension of the freedom 
apparently won by Garibaldi. In addition to these threatening 
dangers, the ignorance and misguided zeal of the mass of the 
inhabitants of the two Sicilies may seriously compromise their 
newly-acquired privileges, if not vigilantly protected by au- 
thority. The race, whose natural shrewdness has become 
proverbial through the sublime quackery of Cagliostro, whose 
impassioned sentiment has thrilled the world in the tender 
and inspiring strains of Bellini, whose scholars and heroes 
amply vindicate their local fame,—the race, as such, has 
been, on the one hand, enervated by superficial excitements, 
and on the other, abandoned to savage instincts. 

Yet, complicated as is the so-called Italian question, no 
reasonable mind can fail to recognize the vast practical aid 
to its solution involved in the mere fact that a national mili- 
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tary leader of tested integrity and prowess, whose patriotism 
has won absolute confidence and gained universal respect, 
embodies, illustrates, and vindicates Italian nationality. What- 
ever is the degree of success attained, and however the con- 
flicting elements may co-operate with or baffle his aims and 
efforts, the very existence of such a moral agency is auspi- 
cious to an unappreciated extent. The strong hold of Austria 
upon Venice, the intricate relations of the Papacy, and the 
obstinate persistence of its representative in adhering to an 
obsolete policy, the hampered authority of Victor Emmanuel, 
the exigencies of European diplomacy, the demoralization of 
the southern extremity of the peninsula, the want of muni- 
tions, of money, and of harmony, — these and other obstacles, 
though they may indefinitely postpone and frequently coun- 
teract the wisest and bravest expedients of Italy’s champion, 
cannot invalidate that powerful impulse toward the ultimate 
triumph of justice and freedom which his valor and assiduity 
insure. 

Still not in vain, under any possible future contingency, 
has the glorious campaign of the past summer been achieved. 
We cannot follow the intrepid leader from his landing at 
Marsala, on the 21st of May, to his capture of Palermo, a 
week afterward, — through the bloody conflict at Milazzo, the 
triumphal entry into Messina, and thence across the straits, 
until he enters upon the continental campaign, — and contem- 
plate the heroic deeds, the moderate counsels, the thoughtful 
arrangements, the humane supervision, the calm and judicious 
method invariably observed, without responding to his as- 
sertion, before leaving Faro: “ The struggle will be long and 
bloody ; but, being many, we shall secure the unity of Italy 
quickly and well, so that future generations shall remember 
us with affection.” Ina survey of all the circumstances, there 
is enough to encourage the least sanguine of those who sym- 
pathize with these aspirations. The non-intervention clause in 
the Villafranea treaty, the declared acquiescence of England, 
the unparalleled example of order and progress in Tuscany 
during months of provisional self-government, the prosperous 
development of Lombardy, the sagacious vigilance of Cavour, 
the deserved popularity of the King of Sardinia, the prompt 
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educational and other reforms wherever his sway has been 
confirmed, and the public sentiment of the civilized world, are 
all eminently favorable to an auspicious solution of this mo- 
mentous political problem. The tone of Garibaldi’s procla- 
mations, as well as the courage of his deeds, should inspire 
confidence. He evidently understands the past as well as 
prophesies the future of his country. 

“T wish,” he declared, when about to quit the island he had made 
free, “to leave the country able to defend itself. It has hitherto been 
the curse of Italy that the towns and provinces have been absorbed in 
their local selfishness, each thinking of its own affairs. Thus it arose 
that their freedom and independence were destroyed, one by one. It 
is time that Sicily, as well as the rest, should see that the only remedy 
is in the union and co-operation of all.” 


How free from extravagance, and instinct with humanity, is 
the following appeal !— 


“TO THE PEOPLE OF THE NEAPOLITAN CONTINENT. 

“The opposition of the foreigner, interested in our abasement, and 
internal factions have prevented Italy from constituting herself a coun- 
try. Now, however, it appears that Providence has put an end to so 
many misfortunes. The exemplary unanimity of all the provinces, and 
victory smiling everywhere on the arms of the sons of liberty, are a 
proof that the sufferings of this land of genius are drawing near to 
their termination. 

“Yet another step remains; and that step I do not fear. If the 
slight means which have conducted a handful of valiant men to these 
straits are compared with the enormous means at our disposal at pres- 
ent, every one will see that the enterprise is not difficult. I would, 
however, that the shedding of blood among Italians should be avoided, 
and therefore I address myself to you, sons of the Neapolitan continent. 
I have proved that you are brave, but I desire not to make further proof 
of it. Our blood we will shed together on the bodies of the enemies of 
Italy ; but between us let there be a truce. Accept, generous men, the 
right hand which has never served a tyrant, but which is hardened 
in the services of the people. I ask you to constitute Italy without 
the slaughter of her sons, and wish you to serve her and die for her. 


In his celebrated Essay on the Character of Napoleon, Dr. 
Channing, in allusion to the spirit in which recourse should be 
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had to force and bloodshed, as the means of defending human 
rights, says of their champion: “ Let him take the sword with 
awe, as one on whom a high and holy function has devolved.” 
Whoever will carefully trace the course of Garibaldi, after the 
capture of Palermo, cannot fail to recognize this conscientious 
and humane spirit. Fighting with the fury of an aroused lion 
at Milazzo, where an obstinate and perilous stand was made 
by the enemy, he approached Messina, after the victory, with 
circumspect avoidance of all occasion for violence; entered 
that city greeted by the enthusiastic plaudits of the people, 
so worn out with bodily fatigue that he threw himself on the 
veranda of his quarters, and, with his saddle for a pillow, 
sank into the profound and peaceful slumber of an over- 
wrought victor. For many days he reconnoitred the opposite 
coast and quietly investigated the state of public sentiment, 
before he crossed the straits and marched toward Naples. 
That we may determine how judicious was his conduct in 
Calabria, both in a military and a patriotic view, let us note 
the simple facts, as recorded in a contemporary journal : — 


“On the 21st August, Garibaldi sent Bixio, with part of his 
troops, along the coast toward Reggio, whilst he himself, with a small 
detachment, and the troops of Missori which had rejoined him, went 
by the higher ground. The Neapolitans, eight companies, or about 
twelve hundred men, occupied a fiumara just outside Reggio. Bixio, 
being the first to attack, sent one column to the extreme left on the 
sandy beach, while he himself advanced on the road. The Neapoli- 
tans very soon gave way; but their left wing, in the hills, held out 
against the few men of Garibaldi’s advanced guard until Missori’s men 
came up and drove them in. Then they retreated to the fort, which is 
situated in the middle of the town, and to a small battery on the beach. 
The latter was taken by a very gallant rush of three of Bixio’s compa- 
nies, who went in through an embrasure. The large fort was cannon- 
aded by Bixio, who found two Neapolitan heavy guns with ammunition 
in this battery ; but this would not have compelled it to surrender, had 
not Garibaldi’s sharp-shooters taken up the commanding heights, from 
which they could see and pick off the gunners in the batteries. This 
told; the artillerymen forsook the platforms, and ran into the case- 
mates; the fort surrendered, the men partly joining Garibaldi, but 
mostly going home. While this was going on at Reggio, the attention 
of the Neapolitan steamers being engaged by this fight, by the destruc- 
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tion of the stranded steamer Torino, and by a sham embarkation o 
Medici’s men in Messina, Cosenz succeeded in getting fifteen hundred 
men, in sixty boats, out of the Faro Lagore, and landing them on the 
northwest coast, between Scilla and Bagnara. 

“On the 23d, a small engagement took place near Salicio, a little 
beyond Reggio; fifty Garibaldians, English and French, commanded 
by Colonel De Flotte, defeated four times their number of Neapoli- 
tans. De Flotte fell on this occasion. On the same day, General Bri- 
ganti, who commanded a brigade in Lower Calabria under Viale, had 
an interview with Garibaldi as to the conditions of his passing over 
into the Italian camp; this interview, however, had no other result 
but to show that the Neapolitans were completely demoralized. From 
this moment there was no longer any question as to victory, but only 
as to surrender. Briganti and Melendiz, the chief of the second mov- 
able brigade of Lower Calabria, had taken up a position close to the 
coast, between Villa San Giovanni and Scilla, extending their left to- 
ward the hills near Fiumara-di-Muro. Their united forces might be 
computed at some three thousand six hundred men. 

“ Garibaldi, placing himself in communication with Cosenz, who had 
landed in the rear of this body, drew a complete net around them, and 
then quietly awaited their surrender, which took place the 24th, 
toward evening. He kept their arms, and permitted the men to go 
home if they liked, which most of them did. The fort of Punta-di- 
Pezzo surrendered also, and the posts of the Alla Fiumara, Torre del 
Cavallo, and Scilla followed the example, discouraged as much by the 
rifle-shots from the commanding heights as by the general defection of 
the other forts and the troops in the field. Thus not only was the 
perfect command of both sides of the straits secured, but the whole 
of Lower Calabria conquered, and the troops sent to its defence taken 
prisoners and dismissed to their homes in less than five days. 

“ This series of defeats broke every capability of further resistance 
in the Neapolitan army. The officers of the remaining battalions of 
Viale, at Monteleone, came to the conclusion to defend their position 
for an hour to save appearances, and then to lay down their arms. 
The insurrection in the other provinces made rapid progress; whole 
regiments refused to march against the insurgents, and desertions took 
place in bodies, even among the troops guarding Naples. And thus 
the road to Naples was finally opened to the hero of Italy.” 


Never was a capital entered by a successful hero with such 
moral dignity; never has a revolution so justified itself by 
the quiet unanimity of its consummation. With no parade, 
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but in the garb and by the conveyance of an ordinary citizen, 
Garibaldi reached Naples, was met at the railway station by a 
voluntary gathering of the leading men of the city and a few 
distinguished foreigners, entered the palace so recently aban- 
doned by the king, thanked the people from the balcony for 
their self-control and harmony, instituted a new government, 
proclaimed Victor Emmanuel, and then, with his usual candor 
and simplicity, conversed about the future of the Italian cause 
with those whose characters or sentinents made them his sym- 
pathetic and efficient coadjutors. Herein we perceive how 
thoroughly Garibaldi is a representative man; how scrupu- 
lously he delays taking the initiative, and comes to the res- 
cue when the popular heart demands a leader, and the harvest 
is ripe for a safe and seasonable political transition. 

The remarkable drama which we have imperfectly traced, 
and whose issues are yet indeterminate, commenced on the 
6th of May, when Garibaldi embarked at Genoa, with a few 
brave followers, and ends its grand first act at Naples, which 
city he entered in triumph on the 8th of September. Between 
these two dates we have the proclamation at Talamone, in 
which he declares * our mission is to free millions of oppressed 
brothers”; the landing at Marsala; the recruiting and victo- 
rious march toward the capital, with the fierce encounter at 
Calatafimi, the capture of Palermo, the battle of Milazzo, the 
invasion of Calabria, and the bloodless conquest of Naples. No 
chapter of modern history is more significant and wonderful. 

It would puzzle the most astute statesman, endowed with 
the dictatorship of the two Sicilies, and regarded as the 
pledged and patriotic liberator of Italy, to reconcile the claims, 
aspirations, and opinions of political coadjutors, in the present 
emergency. Deluded by his own singleness of purpose, and 
an almost childlike confidence in others far less disinterested, 
— swayed by old and endearing personal associations, and un- 
skilled in diplomatic intrigues, — Garibaldi would have been 
more than human had he not made some injudicious appoint- 
ments, and projected some inexpedient schemes. But the lofty 
and self-sacrificing character of the man is sufficiently attested, 
in the midst of these misconceptions and perplexities, by his 
voluntary resignation of authority into the hands of Victor 
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Emmanuel, and by the sensibility he has evinced at the injustice 
of partisans and the press. His readiness to withdraw to his 
island home, and to await another favorable moment to renew 
the war of Italian independence, suggests a more than Roman 
self-control ; and that these proofs of heroic integrity are ap- 
preciated, even in the midst of political conflicts, is apparent 
from the enthusiastic cheers which rose as one spontaneous 
tribute from the Sardinian Parliament, when Count Cavour 
recently alluded to Garibaldi’s great and glorious deeds. 

Popular education and legislative reform have a vast work 
to achieve before the noblest fruits of political liberty can be 
matured. Accordingly, in the very hour of successful revolu- 
tion, its ultimate harvest is a subject of the most diverse spec- 
ulation. Yet let us not lose sight of the positive and perma- 
nent good effected with such chivalric promptitude. It is a 
great thing to have punished, however incompletely, a de- 
graded and tyrannous dynasty; to have laid open the secret 
wickedness of a base and cruel government; to have set free 
thousands of innocent and tortured captives; to have exhib- 
ited to the world noble and disinterested achievements; to 
have awakened in a whole people the consciousness of rights 
regained and manhood reasserted ; and thus to have acquired 
a new foothold for humanity, shaken despotism with remorse- 
ful alarm, and exhibited once more genuine patriotism as vic- 
torious and triumphant. 


Art. Il. — History of Latin Christianity ; including that of 
the Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. By Henry 
Harr Mirman, D. D., Dean of St. Paul’s. In Eight Vol- 
umes. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1860. Vol. I. Small 


8vo. pp. 


Few subjects are more attractive to the historical student, 
and few could be rendered more interesting to the general 
reader, than the annals of the Christian Church. The rise of 
Christianity, its struggles and its victory over the mistress 
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of the world, develop a drama of unequalled majesty and im- 
portance. Its conflict with barbarism presents another series 
of events, different in character, but equally remarkable in 
themselves and in their results, gradually erecting the Church _ 
into a spiritual and temporal monarchy, heir to the old Pagan 
Empire, with whose broken fragments it perpetuates the dom- 
ination of Augustus to the nineteenth century. Nor, when 
this triumph is fully attained, does the scene decline in in- 
terest. Spiritual tyranny provokes the succession of heresies, 
Albigensian and Lollard, Hussite and Lutheran, whose his- 
tories are rich in all that commands human sympathy ; while 
the temporal assumptions of the Papacy give rise to a never- 
ending struggle, which leads us through the most romantic 
episodes of the Middle Age, and affords a shifting panorama, 
crowded with brilliant figures and diversified with the most 
striking incidents. 

The mere collection of materials for such a history is a labor 
to appall the most strenuous industry, if the original sources 
be appealed to, as is requisite for all conscientious investigation. 
Patristic theology, in itself the study of a lifetime, affords the 
groundwork for the earlier annals; but a close and accurate 
familiarity with classical antiquities and the ancient historians 
and legislators can alone elucidate the struggles of the prim- 
itive Church and enable the writer to follow its progress step 
by step. A limitless mass of documents next claims his at- 
tention as necessary to the comprehension of the mediaeval 
periods ; controversialists and chroniclers, acts of Councils 
and Papal epistles, lives of the Saints, codes of laws, pious 
diplomas, every record that has escaped destruction, must be 
ransacked for the precious fragments of information which 
cement the massive facts of history, and give them cohesion 
and definite form. Secular and ecclesiastical history are too 
closely interlaced for either to be treated understandingly 
without a thorough mastery of the other; the condition of 
the people as well as of the Church must be comprehended 
before their mutual reactions can be discerned, and this is to 
be gathered only from scattered indications lying latent in 
writings designed for other purposes. The amount of ma- 
terial demanding minute and careful examination may be 
computed from the fact, that the latest collection of the 
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Fathers — the Patrologia of the Abbé Migne — comprises 
three hundred large and closely printed volumes, and extends 
only to the commencement of the thirteenth century. The 
Collection of Councils, promised by the same intrepid editor, 
is designed to occupy eighty volumes more. The Acta Sanc- 
torum, commenced by Bollandus two hundred years ago, and 
not yet completed, fills thus far some fifty or sixty large folios ; 
while the collections of diplomas and other similar documents 
published in France, Spain, England, Germany, and Italy, 
almost defy computation. All these are ecclesiastical, and, for 
the Dark Ages, furnish most of the secular material also; but 
as we approach the revival of letters the stream grows wider 
and deeper. State papers and lay historians increase in 
number and importance, and the sources of information mul- 
tiply beyond the reach of a Ducange or a Magliabecchi. 
While, therefore, we may deplore the absence of such a 
universal history of the Christian Church as we might desire, 
we may scarcely wonder at it. A more natural subject of 
surprise, however, is the singular barrenness of English lit- 
erature, even in respectable failures. A century and a half 
ago, the erudition of Cave and Bingham, in a less enlightened 
time than ours, gave promise of a rich harvest, which is not yet 
garnered. Perhaps those best able to achieve the task are 
those who best know the almost insuperable difficulties sur- 
rounding it; and, estimating their acquisitions not by the 
narrower limits of others, but by the boundless horizon still 
before them, they shrink from teaching where so much still 
remains to learn. This reticence, pardonable in its motive, 
becomes reprehensible when it buries the results of laborious 
years, which should serve to guide the steps of future students. 
When, therefore, a man of well-earned reputation, like Dean 
Milman, breaks through this natural hesitation, we receive the 
fruits of his long vigils with grateful respect, assured that he 
brings to the work of his well-trained intellect all the assist- 
ance that a wide range of study, calm judgment, mature 
reflection, impregnable candor, and true liberality can afford 
to adorn a literature in which the names of Mosheim, Gieseler, 
Neander, Ranke, and D’Aubigné occupy a place too prominent 
to be gratifying to our Anglo-Saxon pride. Even more than 
all this, we feel, when abandoning ourselves to his guidance, 
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secure that, if he sometimes swerves from the stern rigidness 
of judicial impartiality, it is not at the dictation of contro- 
versial bitterness, but through the promptings of that Christian 
charity which looks on all mankind as the common children 
of a forgiving Father. We are glad, therefore, to seize the 
occasion offered us by the first volume of the new and beau- 
tiful edition of his “ History of Latin Christianity,’ whose 
title stands at the head of this article, to recall the attention 
of our readers to the book, and to some of the more important 
subjects of which it treats. 

The rise of the Bishop of Rome, from the persecuted head 
of an insignificant local church, to the supreme domination over 
both the spiritual and the temporal hierarchy of Europe, is one 
of the most curious problems of history. As a primary cause, 
it naturally suggests itself that Rome, the capital and centre of 
the world, must have conferred on all her dignitaries some 
pre-eminence, real if not nominal, over those of humbler sis- 
ters. The importance of her bishopric, from its various politi- 
cal bearings, as well as from the number and character of its 
church-members, would of course lead to the selection of the 
ablest and most influential of the Western Christians to fill 
the Episcopal chair, and these successive bishops, from the 
weight of their personal character, would transmit a gradually 
increasing power. The centralization of wealth in the Eternal 
City would also render the Roman See by far the richest in 
the Church, and its gold was liberally poured forth in assist- 
ing poorer communities, during the whole of the first three 
centuries,* —a munificence which could not be solicited or 
enjoyed without an appreciable sacrifice of independence on 
the part of the recipients. Its missionary efforts, doubtless, 
had also a powerful influence in extending its authority, for 
it is probable that the conversion of the Western provinces was 
accomplished by emissaries from Rome, and the churches thus 
founded would naturally, in their infaney at least, look to 
Rome with peculiar veneration, as occurred long afterward in 
England, Christianized by Augustine, and in the regions con- 
verted by the labors of Willibrod and Boniface. The situation 
of the Roman Church in the seat of empire likewise opened 


* Euseb. Hist. Eccles. Lib. 1V. ¢. 23. 
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innumerable sources of influence. If protection was to be 
solictted from local persecution, exemption to be sought from 
unjust or oppressive burdens, or other favor to be procured 
from the Imperial court, the Bishop of Rome was the nat- 
ural channel through which the suppliants would address 
their master, and the relations thus established would inevi- 
tably tend to render the Roman Church the protector of her 
nominal equals. When, therefore, she proffered advice, it 
was not lightly to be rejected, for the next hour might render 
her interference necessary, or her benevolence invaluable ; 
and if her tone gradually grew authoritative, and counsel im- 
perceptibly assumed the form of command, she was but yield- 
ing to temptations irresistible to human nature. A passage 
in Tertullian shows us that this took place at an early period, 
and also that it was regarded as a usurpation founded on no 
acknowledged claim;* but such assertions of independence 
only prove the progress making by the silent encroachments 
of the central power. From the mutual interaction of these 
various causes, the impulse thence arising would of course ac- 
quire strength from its very progress. When the democratic 
simplicity of apostolic times was lost, and when, after its 
three centuries of conflict, the religion of Christ achieved its 
triumph and became an affair of state, in meeting the neces- 
sity for a more elaborate system of ecclesiastical polity, the 
See of Rome would naturally appear the one called upon to 
furnish the chief that was needed in the new order of things. 
Events, however, did not proceed quite so rapidly as might 
have been anticipated. The Church, as it increased in num- 
bers and influence, had divided itself into dioceses correspond- 
ing with the great prefectures of the Empire, and these again 
into provinces, according to the civil demarcations, the seat of 
local government being the head of the local church. Through- 
out the East there thus arose a complete hierarchy of Bishops, 
Metropolitans, and Exarchs, or Patriarchs, which varied as the 
political divisions of their territories were altered ; and so com- 
plete was the dependence of ecclesiastical arrangements upon 
the order of civil government, that, as late as 451, among the 


* “ Audio etiam edictum esse propositum, et quidem peremptorium : Pontifex 
scilicet maximus, Episcopus Episcoporum dicit, ego et meechiw et fornicationis 
delicta peenitentia functis dimitto.” — Tertul. de Pudicit., ¢. 1. 
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canons of the Council of Chalcedon is one directing that 
changes in the civil hierarchy should be conformed to by 
corresponding alterations in the Church.* The Patriarchs of 
the apostolic sees of Antioch and Alexandria, and the Exarchs 
of the less distinguished churches of Ephesus, Caesarea, and 
Heraclea, were thus independent of all clerical authority ¢ 
save that of General Councils, until the policy of Constantine 
erected a superior, when he conferred the Patriarchate on the 
suffragan Bishop of Byzantium, whom the favor of succeeding 
Emperors elevated to the headship of the Eastern Church. ¢ 
The ecclesiastical constitution of the West was more simple. 
In Spain, Gaul, and Britain, there would seem to have been 
no definite primatial head, various sees arrogating to them- 
selves and contesting with one another a transient superiority, 
as the vicissitudes of personal influence or political fortune 
afforded the opportunity. Africa, under the lead of Carthage, 
by turns yielded obedience to, and claimed independence of, 
Rome, as the policy of the moment was dictated by internal 
or external pressure. Italy was divided into two vicariates, 
of which Milan ruled the northern and Rome the southern 
provinces, and so precarious was the general supremacy of 
the latter, that in the sixth century the Archbishops of Ra- 
venna affected airs of equality, in consequence of the resi- 
dence of the Imperial exarchs in that city; while, as late as 
the eleventh century, the Milanese clergy, appealing to the old 
traditions of their church, disclaimed the authority of the 
Popes, set them at defiance, and were forced to abate their pre- 


* “Si vero quelibet civitas per auctoritatem imperialem renovata est, aut si 
renovabitur in posterum, civilibus et publicis ordinationibus etiam ecclesiarum 
parochianarum ordinationes conformentur.” — Concil. Chalced., can. 17. 

t It is rather curious that the forged donation of Constantine, manufactured in 
the eighth century, should contain a special grant to Rome of supremacy over the 
churches of Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem, and Constantinople, thus attributing 
that supremacy to an earthly, not a divine source, and admitting, even at that day, 
that a falsehood was necessary to substantiate claims of authority for which, at the 
same time, an antiquity coeval with the Christian religion was assumed. 

t The progress toward supremacy of a church thus favored is shown by an edict 
which Atticus of Constantinople, in the early part of the fifth century, obtained 
from Theodosius the younger, ordering that throughout the Eastern Empire no 
bishop should be ordained without the consent and authority of the Patriarch of the 
Imperial City. Socrat. Hist. Eccles. Lib. VII. Cap. XXVIII. 
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tensions only after a desperate war of nearly thirty years. 
This subordinate position of the Roman bishops is shown by 
the fact that they were not even gratified with the title of 
Patriarch until Marcian used it in addressing Leo the Great, 
about the middle of the fifth century ;* and while the prelate 
of Antioch had under his jurisdiction fifteen metropolitan 
bishops, his brother of Rome was merely himself a metropoli- 
tan as regarded the suffragans of the Suburbicarian Sees. 
The quarrels between the East and the West, however, gave 
the successors of St. Peter frequent opportunities of placing 
themselves forward as the champions of Western Christianity, 
and the churches which, in the hour of trial, sought their 
assistance, could not do so without a sacrifice of indepen- 
dence. Thus, when the Latin bishops, at the Synod of Sar- 
dica, in 347, endeavored to protect themselves from the Arian 
tendencies and persecutions of their Eastern brethren, they 
constituted Julius I. an arbiter to grant appeals in cases of 
condemnation. The language of the canon shows this to have 
been a novel privilege, bestowed by them of their own free 


will; ¢ and it doubtless consoled the Pope for the denun- 
ciations launched against him by the Eastern portion of the 
Synod, although neither the donors nor the recipient of the 
favor could anticipate the immense impulse which its exten- 
sion would give to the growing power of the Roman See. The 
ceaseless dissensions which distracted the Eastern churches 
also contributed not a little to the influence and importance 


* Giannone, Ist. Civ. di Napoli, Lib. Il. Cap. VIII. — The title of Patriarch, 
however, had no very distinct signification at that period. Athalaric alludes to sev- 
eral Patriarchs as subject to the Kingdom of the Ostrogoths. Goldast. Constit. 
Imp. III. 107. 

+ The sixth canon of Nicwa, which has served as the basis of assumptions of ex- 
clusive superiority for the Bishop of Rome, is too equivocal in its signification to 
have much authority. The version of Rufinus accords with the statement in the 
text, while the advocates of the Papal views have alleged in evidence glosses from 
various manuscripts. Itwas not until 607 that Boniface IIL. taking advantage of a 
favorable political conjuncture, obtained from the usurper Phocas a recognition of 
the superiority of Rome over Constantinople. Anast. Biblioth., No. LX VIII. 
Giannone (Ist. Civ. di Napoli, Lib. II. Cap. VIIL.) gives a good description of the 
territoria! divisions of the early Church ; also, Cabassut, Synop. Concil. sub Can. 
Nicen. 

t “Si vestre dilectionx videtur, Petri Apostoli memoriam honoremus ut ab iis qui 
judicaverunt scribatur Julio Romanorum episcopo.” — Synod. Sardic., can. 3, 4, 5. 
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of the Popedom. Alexandria, Antioch, and Constantinople by 
turns sought the intervention of Rome, as each might hope 
to gain an ally in some death-struggle with its competitors, 
and every time the arbiter was called in he assumed more 
significantly the air of an ex officio judge. Yet his jurisdic- 
tion was by no means recognized, nor was the canon of Sardica 
admitted in practice. When, a century later, the Ecumenical 
Council of Chalcedon enacted that appeals from the decisions 
of bishops might be made directly to the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, without intermediate steps,* it shows that the 
jurisdiction of Rome was not thought of beyond the limits of 
its own province ; nor did the aspiring Leo, who then occupied 
the chair of St. Peter, protest against it as a disregard of his 
privileges. In the next century, this distinction of the Con- 
stantinopolitan See was withdrawn by the legislation of Jus- 
tinian,t but there is still no mention of any ultimate appeal 
to Rome. ° 

It is evident from all this that Constantine, when making 
the Christian religion dominant, had no thought of placing it 
under the control of a supreme and irresponsible chief, or of 
abandoning an iota of the imperial power. Not only did Syl- 
vester I. occupy a position of no especial super-eminence in the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, but then, and for centuries later, the 
Church was completely subordinate to the state. The bold stand 
made by Liberius in favor of the Athanasian Creed against 
the heretical Emperor Constantius, although an evidence of 
rising authority and independence on the part of the champion 
of the Western Church, shows also, by his defeat, that the 
time had not yet come for such assumptions. Faith and dis- 
cipline, the internal polity and the external privileges of the 
Church, were all subjected to the supremacy of the temporal 
power. For centuries the confirmation of the Emperor was 
requisite to give validity to the canons of General Councils, 
relating exclusively to ecclesiastical affairs; nor was that 
consent by any means given as a matter of course. $= The 


* “Si quis vero putaverit se a proprio metropolitano gravari, apud primatem 
diwceseos, aut apud Constantinopolitan civitatis sedem agat judiciam.” — Concil. 
Chaleed., can. 17. The principle is more fully developed in can. 9. 

+ Novell. 123, cap. 22. 

t Thus we find Constantius vetoing a portion of the canons of the Council of 
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constitutions of the Christian Emperors, from Constantine to 
Justinian, manifest the most absolute subordination of the 
spiritual to the secular authority. The minutia of church 
government, the relations of the clergy among themselves and 
to the state, their duties, their morals, their lives, and their 
actions, monastic regulations, the suppression of heresies, — 
all are defined in a spirit of unquestioned autocracy, and with 
a care which shows how large a part of the Imperial attention 
was devoted to the management of ecclesiastical affairs. Under 
this despotic sovereignty of the temporal head of the Church, 
the loftiest prelates were but subjects, whose first duty was 
obedience ; and a long line of feeble and worthless Caesars was 
requisite before the able and vigorous men who occupied the 
chair of St. Peter could emancipate themselves from the 
traditions of Imperial authority. When, in the early part of 
the fifth century, Boniface and Eulalius, the rival candidates 
for the Papacy, filled Rome with their dissensions, the decision 
of the quarrel was referred as a matter of course to the mis- 
erable shadow of an Emperer, — Honorius,— who appointed 
a vicar to act as temporary Pope during his examination of 
the matter, and, after its settlement, issued an edict to regulate 
Papal elections for the future, and to prevent the recurrence 
of scenes so disgraceful.* Even after the fall of the Western 
Empire, some eighty years later, when a similar quarrel arose 
between Symmachus and Laurence, Theodoric the Ostrogoth, 
then king of Italy, exercised the same functions, although, as 
an Arian, he was little better than Pagan in the eyes of all true 
Catholics. He elevated Symmachus to the pontifical throne, 
while he gratified the defeated aspirant with a bishopric, and 
then, assembling a synod, he caused the passage of a canon 
designed to restrain the turbulent and criminal ambition which 
brought so much dishonor on the Christian name,}— acts of 


Rimini, in 360 (Lib. XVI. Cod. Theod. Tit. IT. c. 15). But a more instructive 
example is that of the Council of Ephesus, in 431, whose disgraceful proceedings, 
conducted by Cyril, were formally approved by the rescript of Theodosius IT. and 
Valentinian IIL, and then, on further information, were pronounced null and void 
by a subsequent decree. (Goldast. Const. Imp. III. 596, 597.) 

* Goldast. Const. Imp. IIL. 587 - 592. 

t Car. Sigon. de Occident. Imp. Lib. XVI. -- The acts of this Council represent 
it as having been assembled and presided over by Symmachus ; but the statement of 
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sovereign jurisdiction which prove how futile had been the 
pretensions to spiritual supremacy invoked, not long before, by 
Gelasius. 

The Fourth Council of Rome, in 502, made a strenuous 
effort to declare its independence of the secular authority, but 
Theodoric paid little attention to such assertions when, on sus- 
picion of treason, John I. was thrown into the prison, where, 
by dying, he earned the honors of martyrdom ;* nor was 
Athalaric, the next Ostrogothic monarch, less absolute in his 
domination over ecclesiastical affairs. Among his constitu- 
tions is one, addressed to John II., respecting the simony 
then prevalent in episcopal and Papal elections, in which, un- 
der a thin veil of respect, he regulates these tender points of 
discipline in a manner sufficiently imperious to show that the 
Pope was his subject as thoroughly as any other dignitary, and 


Sigonius is borne out by the fact that Athalaric alludes to the law as emanating 
from Theodoric, his immediate predecessor (Athalar. Const. X. ap. Goldast. III. 
95), to whom Theodorus Lector also attributes it, according to Goldastus (III. 613). 
When, two years later, another synod was convened, in 501, to consider certain 
accusations against Symmachus, it was by command of Theodoric, — “ Cum ex di- 
versis provinciis ad urbem Romam convenire sacerdotes regia precipisset auctori- 
tas” (Synod. Roman. III.) ; and when the bishops demurred to sitting in judgment 
on their superior, Theodoric reassured them by showing that Symmachus had 
requested him to call them together for that purpose, thus proving that the Pope 
recognized this power as belonging to the king, and not to himself. In fact, the 
pretensions of the Roman Sce to the sole authority in convoking Councils are too 
late in their origin and are too flatly contradicted by the history of the Church under 
the Empire, to merit extended examination. The lost canon of the Nicene Coun- 
cil — “ Non debere preter sententiam Romani Episcopi concilia celebrari ” — might 
be quoted on the authority of the False Decretals (Pseudo-Julii Epist. 2), but could 
not be found. The argument in favor of the prerogative may be seen briefly stated in 
Cabassut’s Synopsis Concil. sub. Cone. Chalced. 

The appointment by Theodoric of an ecclesiastic as “ visitor,’ with power to 
regulate the disorders of the Roman Church, was condemned by the synod of 501, 
as subversive of subordination, and the indignation which could not be gratified 
upon the king was poured forth on the unfortunate visitor. A curious instance of 
regal control over matters purely canonical is given by a rescript of Theodoric 
granting a dispensation for a marriage between cousins. Const. CCI. (Goldast, 
IIL. 91.) 

* Martyrol. Roman. Maii 27. The assertion of the martyrologists that John 
perished under the persecuting zeal of the Arians, comes with an ill grace from 
those who for more than thirty years had enjoyed the toleration of Theodoric,—a 
toleration of which none but Arians at that time were capable. 


6* 
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that his jurisdiction over the Church was as complete as over 
the state.* 

The kingdom of Italy, which under Theodorie had for a 
brief space rivalled the civilization of former ages, soon became 
the battle-field on which Goth, Greek, and Lombard by turns 
exercised a precarious dominion. When the victorious lieu- 
tenants of Justinian broke the power of the Goths, the Popes 
were transferred anew to the sovereignty of the Emperors, and 
the occupant of the pontifical throne during the revolution 
was the sport of both parties. Silverius, appointed to the 
Papacy by the heretical King Theodatus, was deposed and ban- 
ished by Belisarius, nominally on a charge of treason, but in 
reality on account of his unbending orthodoxy in resisting the 
commands of the Catholic Justinian with regard to the Patri- 
arch Anthemius. Nor was his successor, Vigilius, who had 
largely contributed to his downfall, more fortunate. Sum- 
moned to Constantinople in 544, Vigilius was exposed by Jus- 
tinian to the most ignominious punishment and the strictest 
imprisonment. Whether it was for his contumacy with regard 
to the Three Chapters, or for the crimes alleged against him 
by the Romans, is a question of little moment to us; and if 
his ill-treatment was due to the vindictive zeal of Theodora, 
the humiliation was the more poignant, as exercised by a cour- 
tesan against the successor of St. Peter. 

During this disastrous reunion of Italy to the Empire, the 
interminable Monothelite controversy followed close upon the 
Monophysite heresy, and lent its powerful aid in imbitter- 
ing the relations of Rome and Constantinople. Among the 
ecclesiastical prerogatives of the Caesars had always been 
reckoned the right of dictating to the Church its form of be- 
lief; and whether the reigning conscience was orthodox or 
Arian, Nestorian or Eutychian, efficacious means were always 
found to enforce conformity on the part of the hierarchy. The 
Western Emperors, for the most part, had troubled themselves 


* For instance, —“ Vos autem qui patriarcharum honore reliquis presedetis ec- 
clesiis, quoniam constitutio nostra ab illicita promissione liberavit, restat ut bona 
imitantes exempla, sine aliquo ecclesiarum dispendio dignos majestate pontifices 
offeratis.” — Athal. Constit. XXX VII. (Goldast. III. 107.) 

t Anastas. Biblioth., No. LV., LX., LXI. (ap. Abbon. Floriac.) ; Victor Tune- 
nens. Chron., ann. 542-544; Liberat. Breviar. ¢. 22 (Cunisii Thesaur. 1. 330, 331). 
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but little with the niceties of theological speculation, and the 
Arian Goths had tolerantly respected the established worship 
of Rome ; but when Italy found herself under the despotic 
rule of the successors of Justinian, the pretensions of the Holy 
See, as the arbiter of Christian doctrine, led to numerous and 
intricate quarrels. It would be foreign from our purpose to 
enter into these dreary details; suffice it to say that the arbi- 
trary rule of the sovereign, when it could not enforce an un- 
worthy submission, had no hesitation in inflicting exemplary 
chastisement, as Martin I. experienced, when, in 649, he ended 
his days in exile for anathematizing the Type by which Con- 
stans II. endeavored to put an end to the controversy as to 
the single or double will in Christ, — and this in spite of the 
miracle which had protected the Holy Father from the first 
unhallowed attempt upon his person.* If the next Emperor, 
Constantine Pogonatus, remitted to the Popes the payment 
previously exacted on their installation, he was careful to re- 
tain the right of confirming their election ; + but the diminish- 
ing influence of Greece was manifested by the failure of Jus- 
tinian Il. when he endeavored to follow the example of his 
grandfather, and to punish Pope Sergius for contumacy with 
regard to the acts of the Quinisext in Trullo, and Sergius 
enjoyed the rare and holy triumph of rescuing his intended 
captor, Zacharias the Protospatharius, from the enraged popu- 
lace of Rome.f 

Notwithstanding these frequent reverses, the power and in- 


* Anastas Biblioth., No. LXXVL. 

t “Suscepit etiam divalem jussionem, secundum suam postulationem, qua rele- 
vata est quantitas, qu solita erat dari pro ordinatione pontiticis, sic tamen ut si 
contigerit post ejus transitum electionem fieri, non debeat ordinari nisi prius decre- 
tum generale introducatar a regia urbe, secundum antiquam consuctudinem.” — 
Ibid., No. LXAXXI. That this right of contirmation was not an empty ceremony 
was rendered manifest on numerous occasions. The application of the Romans to 
Justinian for the appointment of Pelagius I. implores him, — “ tune cum vestra pra- 
ceptione donetur nobis Pelagius noster’ archidiaconus” (Ibid. No. LX.) ; and as 
Pelagius had long resided in Constantinople as Apocrisarius, the election was prob- 
ably as idle a form as that of the Merovingian bishops. When Gregory the Great 
desired to avoid the burdens of the Papacy, he endeavored to accomplish his object 
by secretly entreating the Emperor Maurice to refuse his assent to the election, 
showi ing that the right of rejection was fully recognized as comprehended in ae of 
confirmation, (Jaffé, Regesta, ann. 590.) 

t Anastas. Biblioth.. No. LXXXVI. 
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fluence of the Apostolic See were making steady progress 
throughout the West, and especially in Italy, during this pe- 
riod. The Greeks were foreign masters, exercising an odious 
despotism ; the Lombards were a perpetual menace and an 
unceasing scourge. Between the two powers, almost equally 
hateful, stood the Popes, the sole representatives of nationality, 
the sole defenders against tyranny. As the one permanent — 
institution amid incessant change, the Papacy was the only 
centre round which the national spirit could rally; and the 
increase of its temporal as well as spiritual authority appeared 
to be the only feasible means of escape from the anarchy which 
prevailed. This conviction was doubtless strengthened by the 
elective nature of the office, which made the Popes in some sort 
representatives of the popular feelings, strengthened them in 
their struggles for common interests, and diminished the jeal- 
ousy with which a line of new hereditary rulers might have 
been regarded. Thus the time at length came for a formal 
declaration of independence, by renouncing the allegiance due 
to the East, and by vigorously asserting ecclesiastical suprem- 
acy. The occasion was well chosen, and the leader was not 
wanting. When Leo the Isaurian, in his iconoclastic zeal, 
decreed that image-worship should cease throughout the Em- 
pire, the obedience which after some trouble he enforced in 
the East was refused to him in the West. Less accustomed 
than the Greeks to mould their religious dogmas by those of 
the Cesar, the Romans clung to their venerated symbols and 
effigies ; and Gregory I1., as their chief, boldly confronted the 
sacrilegious Emperor. To the threats of Leo he replied with 
fiery audacity, defining the limits of Imperial authority, and 
defying him to intrude on the sacred regions of ecclesiastical 
matters. ‘“ Tyrannically you persecute us with the sword and 
arm of flesh. Naked and unarmed, guarded by no earthly ar- 
mies, we invoke the Lord of Hosts, Christ on high, leader of 
the heavenly virtues, to send unto you a devil, even as saith 
the Apostle, To deliver such an one unto Satan for the de- 
struction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved.” After 
this, there was little prospect of accommodation ; and at length 
the fleets and armies of the insulted Emperor sought to reduce 
the rebellious Churchman to obedience. In a previous epistle, 
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Gregory had proudly asserted the reverence which the West- 
ern nations felt for the successor of St. Peter, to whom they 
one and all looked up as to a God on earth;* and the result 
did not disappoint his sagacity. Charles Martel was too busy 
in consolidating his power, and in making head against the 
Saracenic invasions, to heed the appeal for assistance ; but the 
Lombards declared for Rome, and when they in turn stood 
aloof, a tempest scattered the forces of Leo, and the orthodox 
Latins were enabled to enjoy the peaceful satisfaction of ex- 
communicating the heretical Isaurian and his obsequious hie- 
rarchy. 

The breach was evidently complete, and when a restoration of 
images rendered a reconciliation possible, the Popes no longer 
looked to the East for support or protection. It is a curious 
evidence, however, of the subordinate place of the Papacy, 
that there was apparently no thought of maintaining a posi- 
tion of independence, and that a new lord paramount wgs im- 
mediately sought for.t By a happy stroke of policy, Gregory 
had thus availed himself of a strong popular feeling to present 
himself as leader of the West against the East. His keen eye 
had discerned the rise of a new power in Gaul and Germany, 
and the object of Rome thenceforth was to link the fortunes of 
St. Peter with those of the family of Pepin.f His views were 


* The passage is curious as manifesting the progress already made toward spir- 
itual domination : — “ Quandoquidem Occidens universus ad humilitatem nostram 
convertit oculos; ac licet tales non simus nos, illi tamen magnopere nobis confi- 
dunt, et in eum cujus denuntias te imaginem eversurum atque deleturum, sancti 
scilicet Petri, quem omnia Occidentis regna velut Deum terrestrem habent.” — 
Greg. Epist. §9. (Baron. Annal. Eccles., ann. 726, No. 28.) 

t It is a striking proof of the subordinate position of the ecclesiastical power that, 
until after the middle of the century, the Roman councils and Papal reseripts con- 
tinued to bear the dates of the heretical Emperors. It is true that when, on the 
death of Leo, the usurper Artavasdes obtained temporary possession of the throne, 
the Roman notaries eagerly seized the opportunity of using the name of an orthodox 
monarch ; but when the son of Leo put down the rebellion, they adopted him in 
turn, until the Frankish alliance raised a rival to the elder empire. Until 772 the 
Papal documents bear the name and date of the hated Constantine Copronymus, 
the vigorous upholder of the Ieonoclastic sacrilege. (Jaffé, Regesta ) 

t It is not a little singular that those to whom Gregory appealed for protection 
against the Eastern Iconoclasts, and by whose influence the West was supported 
throughout the quarrel, were fally as heretical in principle, though not animated by 
the persecuting zeal which led Leo and Constantine Copronymus to enforce their 
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fully comprehended by his successor, Gregory III., who, after 
some overtures to Constantinople, couched in terms which 
insured their rejection, followed in the same path. Assuming 
the disposal of thrones, he offered to Charles Martel the crown 
of Italy as the price of active assistance against the encroach- 
ing and detested Lombards. The services of Luitprand were 
too recent, however, and their common enemies, the Saracens, 
were too active, to permit the wary Frank to dazzle himself 
with ideas of Transalpine conquests, and, in return for the keys 
of St. Peter laid at his feet, he sent only flattering words and 
rich presents.* 


tenets with such unrelenting severity. The Synod of Gentilly, held by Pepin-le- 
Bref in 767, while allowing pictures and statues to remain as harmless ornaments 
in churches, declared that they should not be objects of any particular respect or 
veneration. “ Sanctorum imagines fictas aut pictas ita ad ornatum et decus eccle- 
siarum ferri posse, ut ad cultum, venerationem, et adorationem quod idolatri« 
faciunt, non habeantur.” (Goldast. I. 16.) Nor was this a temporary assertion of 
doctrinal independence ; for three hundred bishops at the Council of Frankfort, held 
by Charlemagne in 794, condemned the canons of the second Council of Nicwa 
with indignant scorn. “ Quam omnes, qui supra, sanctissimi patres nostri, omni- 
modis et adorationem et servitium respuentes, contempserunt atque consentientes 
condemnaverunt ”’ (Ibid. I. 18); and Charlemagne himself lent his all-powerful 
name to an elaborate refutation of the received Roman doctrine on the subject 
(Ibid. I. 23-144), in which his only concession was that he would not permit the 
wanton destruction of images. As this Council of Nicwa had been held for the pur- 
pose of reconciling the Eastern churches with Rome, and as its acts had been for- 
mally approved by Pope Adrian, this was rank heresy. With all his aggressive 
energy, however, Adrian had sufficient discretion to gloss over this spiritual rebel- 
lion on the part of his benefactor, to whom he owed so much, and to whom he 
hoped to owe more. So complete was the independence manifested, that when the 
reformatory zeal of Claudius, Bishop of Turin, led him, against the injunctions of 
Charlemagne, to abolish all the images in his diocese, he was exposed to nothing 
more formidable than the polemical attacks of Theutmir and Dungal (Mag. Biblioth. 
Patrum, See. IX. ii. 875). The Transalpine churches maintained their position. 
St. Agobard, who was superior to so many of the superstitions of his time, in his 
treatise ‘ De Picturis et Imaginibus ” (p. 212 of the edition of Pap. Masson, — care- 
fully suppressed in the Mag. Biblioth. Patrum), was not disposed to allow them 
even as ornaments; while the Council of Paris in 825 (Goldast. |. 154, — not 
admitted into the great collections of Councils) reaffirmed the doctrines of that of 
Frankfort. 

* Gregory's epistle says: “ Conjuro te per Deum vivum et verum, et per ipsas 
sacratissimas claves confessionis beati Petri, quas vobis ad regnum direximus, ut 
non preponas amicitias regum Longobardorum,” ete. (Baronius, ann. 740, No. 
22.) It is singular, however, that the Frankish historians, while proudly relating 
the embassies and the insignia laid before Charles, do not allude to the supremacy 
of which they were the emblems. (Aimoin. Lib. 1V. c. 57; Fredegar. Cap. CX.) 
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Of old the weighty javelin of the Franks had earne! for 
itself the respect of Northern Italy, when the Merovingian 
chiefs found leisure amid family dissensions for a wild foray 
across the Alps. The empire of Clovis, so long rendered 
powerless for foreign aggression by ceaseless civil wars, was 
now consolidating its forces under the stern and able hands of 
its Austrasian dukes, and the time soon came when common 
interests and reciprocal services elevated the ambitious leaders 
of church and state to the summit of their respective aspira- 
tions. When Pepin-le-Bref, disdaining at length the farce of 
delegated power under which for two generations his family 
had ruled, sought to unite the dignity with the reality of 
royalty, he seems to have felt that some unusual solemnity 
was requisite to consecrate to himself and his children the 
election which placed a usurper on the Merovingian throne. 
The facility with which the allegiance sworn to Childeric was 
transferred to a new suzerain was not reassuring to the 
founder of an upstart dynasty, and some new sanction was 
necessary to the perpetuation of a new race. Every con- 
sideration conspired to lead the Pope to gratify the wishes of 
Pepin. The Lombards were a perpetual menace, and the 
persuasiveness which had transformed King Rachis from a 
conqueror to a monk could not be relied upon as a safe prece- 
dent for the future. To bind a new and powerful ally by the 
strongest ties of gratitude, and to secure for the successor of 
St. Peter the disposal of thrones and the judgment of the 
destinies of kings, were advantages not to be resisted. When 
the deputation of the Franks asked the Vice-regent of Christ 
what choice was to be made between a king without power 
and a king without title, the answer was therefore unhesitat- 
ing; and the Carlovingian historians are careful to specify 
that the transfer of royalty, and the enforced tonsure of the 
degraded regal spectre, were commanded by the unerring de- 
cision of the Supreme Pontiff.* The buckler of the Field of 


This would seem to lend some probability to the reading, given in one manuscript 
of the epistle, of rogum for regnum, as mentioned by Gibbon, Chap. 49, note 59. 

Pontiiex dataque auctoritate sua, jussit Pipinum regem institui.” — 
Eginh. Annal, ann. 750. “ Hildericum regem, qui jussu Stephani Romani pon- 
tificis depositus ac detonsus, atque in monasterium retrusus est.” — Eginh. Vit. 
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March — the warlike coronation of the primitive Franks — 
was not sufficient for the intruder ; the Church must sanctify 
the transfer, and St. Boniface, the Apostle of Germany, con- 
secrated the head appointed by the Pope, thus proclaiming 
that the suffrages of the nation were insufficient, without the 
blessing of the priest.* Even this, however, was not enough. 
When Stephen II. claimed the services of his ally, and jour- 
neyed into France to implore the aid of the secular arm, when 
clerical authority proved insufficient to control the restless 
and sacrilegious Lombard, a second coronation by his holy 
hands was not only a fresh proof of his supremacy, but also 
the price of the assistance he desired. 

Pepin was not ungrateful. Two Italian expeditions brought 
Astulfus to reason, restored to the Holy See (or rather to the 
Roman Republic) the territory of which it had been despoiled, 
and added to its boundaries important provinces, which the 
generosity of the conqueror, careless of such distant acquisi- 
tions, bestowed on him to whom he owed his title. The union 
thus cemented by mutual benefits was lasting; nor did the 
sagacious Frank complain, even if he recognized the fact, 


Car. Mag. c. 1. “ “Zacharias Papa, ex auctoritate Sancti Petri Apostoli, mandat 
populo Francorum, ut Pipinus qui potestate regia utebatur, regni totius et nominis 
quoque dignitate frueretur.” — Annal. Fuldens., ann. 752 

* The unforeseen results of this interpollation of sacerdotal ministration are in- 
structively manifested in little more than a century. Pepin’s great-grandson, 
Charles-le-Chauve, who held the kingdom of France by all the rights — hereditary, 
testamentary, and elective — that were recognized by the age, was told by Hincmar, 
Archbishop of Rheims, that he owed his sovereignty much more to the episcopal 
unction and benediction than to the temporal power, — “episcopali et spirituali 
unctione ac benedictione regiam dignitatem potius quam terrena potestate consecuti 
estis ” (Pro Eccles. Libert. Defens. Expos. 1.), — and this after a reign of more than 
twenty years. It is safe to assume that the coronation of Pepin by St. Boniface 
is the first instance of priestly ministration on such occasions. The allusion to a 
similar ceremony performed by St. Remi on the person of Clovis (Testament. S. 
Remig. ap Flodoard. Hist. Remens. Lib. IL. c. 18) is too evidently apocryphal to 
command confidence as a precedent. The whole passage is so completely at va- 
riance with the history and customs of that period, that we cannot doubt its being 
an interpolation of the ninth or tenth centuries, when bishops were accustomed to 
elect their sovereigns, and when the excommunication of a king was not the dan- 
gerous pastime which it would have proved under the early Merovingians. 

t If Stephen's epistle to Abbot Hilduin be genuine, he evidently assumed that 
Pepin’s title was incomplete without this last ceremony, —“ unxi in reges Fran- 
corum regem Pipinum et duos filios ejus, Carolum et Carolomannum.” — Regino, 
ann. 753. 
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that the Papal munificence had secured to the giver eventual 
advantages almost as great as to the receiver. 

Charlemagne inherited his father’s policy. Searcely had he 
reunited the divided kingdom by disinheriting his brother's 
children, when, on the invitation of Adrian I., he entered Italy 
to put an end to the perennial quarrel between Rome and 
Lombardy. The resistance was stubborn, notwithstanding 
treason in the Lombard camp; but Charlemagne was not 
accustomed to leave his work incomplete. The generosity of 
Pepin was no longer in place, and the spoils were divided 
between the royal and sacerdotal confederates, who mutually 
confirmed the extension of territory acquired by the sword of 
the one and the prayers or intrigues of the other. The dread 
inspired by the Lombard must have been intense, and the 
donation splendid ; for there is good authority for the state- 
ment that the grateful Adrian, calling a council of one hundred 
and fifty-three bishops, conferred on his deliverer not only the 
Patriciate, but also the privilege of nominating all future suc- 
cessors to the Holy See.* Charlemagne had received the 


** Tradiderunt Carolo jus et potestatem eligendi Pontificem et ordinandi Apos- 
tolicam sedem.” (Gratian. Dist. 63, can. 22.) Baronius (ann. 774, Nos. 10-13) 
rejects this account with indignation, pronouncing it morally impossible, and as- 
serting that Sigebert of Gemblours (Chronog., ann. 773) is the earliest authority for 
it, and that it was an invention of Sigebert’s to sustain the political party to which 
he belonged in their claims of Imperial investitures. At first sight this argument 
is specious; but the Cardinal forgot its presence in the Panormia of St. Ivo of 
Chartres (Lib VIII. cap. 135) anterior to Sigebert, — and neither Gratian nor 
Ivo was likely gratuitously to depress the sacerdotal character on doubtful au- 
thority. Sigonius does not hesitate to give full credit to it (Reg. Ital. Lib. IV.) ; 
while Albericus Triam Fontium, whose assertions are of weight, on account of his 
careful selection of authorities, many of which have not come down to us, quotes 
the same statement, from a certain Elimandus, and refers to Gratian for confirma- 
tion (Alberic. Chron., ann. 775). The very points which appear incredible to 
Baronius are contained in a similar grant made by Leo VIII. to Otho the Great, 
in 963. (Gratian. Dist. 63, can. 23. Ivon. Panorm. Lib. VIII. cap. 136.) At 
the most, the privilege was scarcely more than traditionally a right belonging to the 
possessor of Italy. Odoacer the Herulian in 483 forbade by edict any Papal election 
without his assent,—*‘non sine nostra consultatione cujuslibet celebraretur 
electio” (Goldast. II]. 609). Theodoric claimed and exercised the right of se- 
lection and confirmation, —“‘talem visus est pontificem deligisse ut nulli merito 
debeat displicere” (Athalarici Const. X. ap. Goldast. IIL. 95); and we have seen 
that the Byzantine Emperors who succeeded to the Gothic kingdom were recognized 
as fully endowed with the right of confirmation and rejection. To minds familiar 
with a custom of such long duration, it might readily seem that the protection so 


VoL. xcu.— No. 190. 
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sacred oil and benediction from Papal hands at the same time 
as his father ; but in due course another generation appeared 
to claim the same advantages, and the kingdoms of Italy and 
Aquitaine were secured to the royal infants, Pepin and Louis, 
by the efficacious ministration of the accommodating Pontiff, 
who was equally ready to extend his jurisdiction in another 
direction, by excommunicating the rebellious subjects of his 
liberal patron. 

Step by step the progress of mutual aggrandizement went 
on, though for a while the temporal power appeared to outstrip 
the spiritual. The Patriciate of Rome, to Charles Martel an 
empty honor not worth stooping to pick up, had become to 
his grandson a substantial instrument of influence and power. 
Whether the specific grant of Adrian be apocryphal or not, 
the confirmation of the Pope was in fact in the hands of the 
Frankish king, to whom each new Pontiff sent a solemn em- 
bassy to offer the emblematic keys and banner, and to ask the 
opportunity of rendering the oath of allegiance. Charles was 
the suzerain of Rome; the Pope, notwithstanding his exalted 
ecclesiastical rank, was his subject, whom he addressed in the 
language of royal command, from whom he expected obe- 
dience, and who was not exempt from the jurisdiction which 
extended over the other dignitaries of the realm.* In the 
year 800 Charlemagne visited Rome on the solemn errand of 
trying Leo III. for offences alleged against him by the factious 


earnestly craved at the moment (for the siege of Pavia was not then ended) could 
not be efficient without some corresponding control, and the exact nature of the 
right bestowed is merely a question of terms. When the temporal authority was 
present and active, confirmation would imply selection ; when distant or abased, the 
privilege itself was merely nominal. 

The passage from which we quote affords an instructive illustration of the con- 
tradictions which render the medieval Papal historians such insecure guides. The 
Chronol. Pontificum, written in the thirteenth century by Archbishop Martinus 
Polonus, in relating the transaction, by an ingenious transposition of nominative 
and dative terminations, makes Charles the giver and Adrian the recipient of con- 
trol over the Western hierarchy (Chronol. Martin. sub Adriano). Vigilant criti- 
cism expunged from his pages the obnoxious account of Pope Joan, but found 
nothing to object to in this. 

* Thus, in answering Leo’s announcement of his election in 796, Charlemagne 
addresses him: “ Valde, ut fateor, gavisi sumus, seu in electionis unanimitate, sen 
in humilitatis vestre obedientia, et in promissionis ad nos fidelitate.’’-- Epist. ad 
Leonem Papam (Baluze). 


| 
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Romans. The position of the Pontiff was that of a subject 
before his master, a criminal in the presence of his judge ; 
but the wily Italian by a master-stroke reversed the position, 
and created for his successors a power which may almost be 
said to have eventually secured their ultimate triumph. After 
the prearranged acquittal of the Pope, while Charles was 
humbly kneeling at his devotions in the Basilica of St. Peter, 
his brows were suddenly encircled with the imperial crown, 
confirmed by the Papal benediction, and the populace shouted 
for the new Emperor of the Romans, —* Carlo Augusto, a 
Deo coronato, magno et pacifico Imperatori Romanorum, vita 
et victoria.” Whether this clever coup de thédtre was in 
reality a surprise to the passive actor in it, or whether it had 
been rehearsed the year before at Paderborn, when Leo had 
laid his griefs before his protector, is of small importance. 
If, as Eginhardt asserts, Charlemagne accepted the unexpected 
dignity with reluctance,* he only manifested therein his cus- 
tomary sagacity ; for the advantages of the transaction accrued 
altogether to the Church. The Emperor gained nothing but 
an empty title, which in no way enhanced his real power, but 
which among his descendants proved a source of endless and 
ruinous dissension. The Pope, on the other hand, had re- 
vived, motu proprio, the glories of the elder empire. Not 
only was Constantinople humiliated and degraded from its 
solitary supremacy ; but throughout the West, as the creator 
is always superior to the created, the Pope, although no less a 
subject than before, had vastly increased his moral influence. T 
To his suecessors the precedent was even more important ; 
and the necessity of Papal assent to convert a King of the 
Romans into an Emperor, on more than one occasion, turned 
the scale in difficult conjunctures, or enabled the Pontiff to 


*“Primo in tantum aversatus est, ut adfirmaret se eo die, quamvis pracipua 
festivitas esset, weclesiam non intraturnm, si pontificis consilium prascire po- 
tuisset.”” — Eginh. Vit. Carol. Cap. XX VIIL. 

t How thoroughly this came to be understood is shown by a passage in the 
canons of the Synod of St. Macra in 881, where the Bishops, in contrasting the 
regal and sacerdotal dignity, give this as the argument for the superiority which 
they claim for the latter: “ Et tanto est dignitas pontificum major quam regum, 
quia reges in culmen regium sacrantar a pontificibus, pontifices autem a regibus 
consecrari non possunt.” (Synod. ad S. Macram Cap. I.) 
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sell his benediction at his own price. The fagot and stake of 
Arnold of Brescia purchased the Imperial crown for Frederic 
Barbarossa. Nor was this all; for even as the confirmation of 
Papal elections at times gave to the Emperors the appointment 
of Popes, so when distracted councils reduced the temporal 
power, the Popes in turn were able to nominate their Kaisers.* 
Leo had thus succeeded in counterbalancing the Imperial su- 
premacy which had existed for ages. 

The precedent from the first was binding. Although when 
Charlemagne associated his son Louis in the Empire, in 813, 
he performed the ceremony of coronation himself at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and Papal intervention was apparently not considered 
requisite, and though the Pope was not asked to dignify the 
solemnities which marked Louis’s accession on his father’s 
death in 814, yet Stephen IV. seized the opportunity of their 
interview at Rheims, in 816, to crown and anoint him as 
Emperor, with a diadem which he had brought from Italy for 
that purpose, and Louis’s faithful biographer is careful not to 
style him Emperor until after that occasion. { Charlemagne 
had considered the Papal assent and ratification necessary to 
give binding force to his division of the Empire in 806, and 
Louis-le-Débonnaire followed his example in 817.§ Still, the 


* Even before the close of the century, the quarrels between the grandsons of 
Charlemagne gave to John VIII. the power to select between them, and he who 
could not defend his own suburbs from the Saracens, or keep the petty barons of 
Gaeta or Capua in order, was able to assume the bestowal of the diadem of Au- 
gustus. “Domnus Johannes Domnum Karolum tune regem ad limina 
beatorum Apostolorum invitavit, eamque ecclesiw ipsius defensorem ac tutorem 
elegit, imperialique diademate coronavit, eum pre cunctis solum et specialem 
eligens qui Romani Imperii sceptra teneret.”” — Act. Synod. Pontigonensis, Cap. I. 
(Baluze, IT. 345). Gregory VII., Paschal IL, John XXII. and Innocent IV. only 
carried out the same principles to their logical results. 

+“ Evocatum ad se apud Aquisgrani filiam suum Ludovicum, Aquitania regem, 
coronam illi imposuit, et imperialis nominis consortem fecit.”— Eginh. Annal., ann. 
813. 

1 “Coram clero et omni populo consecravit eum et unxit ad imperatorem, et coronam 
auream quam secum apportaverat, posuit super caput ejus.” — Thegan. Vit. 
Ludov. Pii, Cap. XVII. Also, Eginh. Annal., ann. 816. That this ceremony 
was considered necessary to perfect the Imperial dignity may also be gathered from 
an inscription of Ebbo, Archbishop of Rheims, Louis’s foster-brother, commencing, 
“Ludovicus Cwsar factus, coronante Stephano.” (Flodoard. Hist. Remens. Lib. II. 
19.) 

§ Eginh, Annal., ann. 806. Agobardi de Divis. Imp. Epist. 
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subordinate position of the Popes, as subjects and vassals of 
the Emperor, remained unaltered. When, in 815, a conspiracy 
was discovered by Leo II., and he exercised summary justice 
in despatching the criminals, Louis, irritated at this invasion 
of his jurisdiction, sent his nephew Bernard, King of Italy, to 
investigate the matter, and Leo was obliged to pacify the Em- 
peror by a special legation. In the following year his succes- 
sor, Stephen IV., immediately on his election, lost no time in 
soliciting Louis’s confirmation, and travelled with all diligence 
into France, ostensibly to crown the Emperor, but in reality, 
we may assume, to secure his position.* The next Pope, 
Paschal 1., was consecrated without awaiting the Imperial 
ratification ; but, dreading the wrath of his suzerain, without 
loss of time he prudently despatched a deprecatory epistle, 
asserting that he had unwillingly been forced to undergo the 
ceremony, against his strenuous resistance.t Louis’s gentle 
character was eminently unsuited to the ferocity of the age, 
while his sensitive superstition rendered him the willing slave 
of his ghostly advisers. Unable as he was to control the fierce 
elements of discord around him, or to resist the encroachments 
of ecclesiastical ambition, his influence rapidly diminished. 
Emboldened by this, Paschal soon took another and an impor- 
tant step in the enhancement of the Papal prerogative. In 
817 Louis had crowned his eldest son, Lothair, and had as- 
sociated him on the throne as co-Emperor, in precisely the 
same manner as he himself had received that dignity at the 
hands of Charlemagne. In 823 he sent the young Emperor 
to Italy to repress some disorders there. His mission accom- 
plished, Lothair was about to return, when Paschal invited 


* “Quam maximis poterat itineribus ad Imperatorem venire contendit ; missis 
interim duobus legatis, qui quasi pro sua consecratione Imperatori suggererent.”” — 
Eginh. Annal., ann. 816. Stephen, the same year, caused a canon to be adopted in 
council, providing that in future no elected Pope should be consecrated except in pres- 
ence of delegates sent by the Emperor, and also that no new form of oath should be 
exacted, —‘ ne vel ecclesia scandalizetur et Imperialis honorificentia minuatur ” 
(Gratian. Dist. 63, can. 28), — the genuineness and date of which have been the sub- 
ject of no little controversy. An allusion to it, however, by Nicholas 1, in the 
Council of Rome, in 862, would seem to settle the question. 

t* Et munera et excusatoriam Imperatori misit epistolam : in qua sibi non solum 
nolenti, sed etiam plurimum renitenti, pontificatus honorem velut impactum asse- 
verat.” — Eginh. Annal., ann. 817. 


fd 
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him to Rome, received him with all honor, and solemnly 
crowned him as Emperor and Augustus,—and this, to all 
appearance, without the consent or knowledge of his father. 
Following up this independence of action, shortly afterward, 
when two officers of high repute in the Papal court were 
cruelly murdered in the Lateran, and Paschal was popularly 
accused as author of the crime, he endeavored to escape from 
the Imperial jurisdiction by hastily clearing himself of com- 
plicity by a purgatorial oath before the arrival of the commis- 
sioners sent by Louis to investigate his connection with the 
crime, acknowledging, nevertheless, his accountability to the 
Emperor by two legations despatched with his explanations.* 
These efforts of the Holy See to shake off the Imperial au- 
thority called for some counter-demonstration ; and it is prob- 
able that the energetic Lothair was less willing than his father 
to permit any curtailment of his ancestral prerogatives. When, 
therefore, Paschal died during the next year, and his succes- 
sor, Eugenius II., after a hotly contested election, contented 
himself, after consecration, with sending a legate to apprise 
the Emperors of the fact, Lothair proceeded at once to Rome. 
Eugenius was compelled to subscribe a written oath of alle- 
giance, and another oath was administered to all the inhab- 
itants, lay and clerical, in which they swore not only fidelity to 
the Emperors, but also that they would never consent to the 
installation of a Pope elect until after he had taken a similar 
oath to a special Imperial commissioner.t Accordingly, when, 
in 827, the chair of St. Peter was again vacant, the consecra- 
tion of Gregory IV. was postponed until the arrival of an en- 


* Eginh. Annal., ann. 823. 

+ “Et ille qui electus fuerit, me consentiente, consecratus Pontifex non fiat, prius- 
quam tale sacramentum faciat in praesentia missi domini Imperatoris et populi, cum 
juramento quale dominus Eugenius Papa sponte pro conservatione omnium factam 
habet per scriptum.” (Baluze, I. 648.) The expression “pro conservatione om- 
nium ” renders it probable that the oath was not taken by Eugenius without some 
decided proceedings on the part of Lothair, whose exercise of sovereign authority is 
further shown by his edict limiting the extent of suffrage in future elections. (Ibid. 
II. 317.) The change which oecurred during the century is well exhibited by com- 
paring this with the oath taken by the Romans on the coronation of the Emperor 
Amoul in 896, in which the Papal claim to their obedience is expressly reserved, — 
“salvo honore et lege mea, atque fidelitate domni Formosi Pape, fidelis sum et ero 
omnibus diebus vita mex Arnulfo imperatori.” (Annal. Fuldens., ann. 895.) 
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voy with powers to confirm the election. The effort, however, 
was too late. Events were hurrying on which were destined 
at length to render all such precautions futile, and Lothair 
himself was one of the chief instruments in the hands of Prov- 
idence by which was wrought out the revolution of European 
institutions, resulting in the power of the priesthood and the 
eventual irresponsible supremacy of the Pope. 

The turbulent ambition of Lothair and his twe brothers, 
their hatred of their stepmother, Judith, and their envy of 
their half-brother, Charles-le-Chauve, the youngest, best, and 
most beloved of the children of Louis, filled the rest of his 
miserable reign with open war or secret intrigues. His death 
added fresh fuel to the flame, and until the exhausted com- 
batants swore a hollow truce at the Treaty of Verdun, in 843, 
the Empire was a scene of universal confusion. This parri- 
cidal and fratricidal strife, continued with scanty intermis- 
sions until the close of the century, reduced the royal power 
to a shadow. Truth, faith, loyalty, patriotism, all the virtues 
which give stability to governments, seemed unknown. On 
every side the chiefs and deputies of the nominal monarch, 
striving for independence and hereditary authority, were trans- 
ferring their allegiance, and wringing fresh concessions from 
the infatuated brothers, as the price of their fidelity or of their 
treachery. On every side the Northmen poured in upon the 
unguarded coasts, ascended the rivers, and, gathering confi- 
dence from almost uninterrupted success, ravaged every por- 
tion of France and of the fertile Rhinelands. On the west the 
Bretons, on the east the Wends and Serbs, on the south the 
active and unsparing Saracens, released from the terror of 
the invincible Charles, revenged the wrongs and humiliations 
of generations. Faction in the council, discord in the court, 
cowardice or treachery in the field, could offer but vain resist- 
ance to the encroachments of the only power which maintained 
its unity, which understood its aims, and which pursued its 
purposes with energy and consistency. Nor is it surprising 
that the people, ground to the dust by the senseless quarrels 
of their rulers, exposed alike to the unchecked tyranny of their 
immediate masters, the devastations of civil war, and the hid- 
eous barbarities of Pagan pirates, — the people, to whom civil 
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government was known only as an instrument of oppression, 
and never as a means of defence or redress, — should turn in 
despair to the Church, as the only source of consolation in 
the present and of hope in the future,— should welcome any 
change which tended to elevate the spiritual power at the ex- 
pense of the temporal, and should give eager credit to the 
doctrines which taught that in all things the Vicegerent of 
Christ, and his ministers, were paramount over those who had 
so wofully abused their trust.* 

In this revolution, so necessary to the interests of Christen- 
dom and civilization, one of the most efficient agents was the 
Fause Decretats. About this period began to circulate from 
hand to hand a collection of Papal Epistles, to which the 
names of the early Bishops of Rome communicated the au- 
thority of the primitive and uncorrupted Church, instinct with 
pure and undisputed apostolic tradition. The name assumed 
by the compiler was Isidor Mercator, or Peccator, and as the 
original copy was said to have come from Spain, he was read- 
ily confounded with St. Isidor of Seville, the eminent canonist, 
who, two centuries earlier, had enjoyed a wide and well-mer- 
ited reputation for extensive learning and unquestioned ortho- 
doxy. Denis the Less, who, in the first half of the sixth cen- 
tury, made an authoritative collection of canons and decretals, 
commences the latter with Pope Siricius, whose pontificate 
extended from 385 to 899; and there is no earlier epistle, 
unquestionably authentic, except a single one of St. Clement, 
the disciple of St. Peter. When, therefore, the decisions and 
decrees of more than thirty holy fathers, of venerable antiquity, 
were presented under the authority of ecclesiastics high in 
rank and power, and these decrees were found to suit the 
wants and aspirations of the moment, it is no wonder that 
they were with little soruting by thove whose cause 


* The manner in which the Church earned the gratitude of the masses while ex- 
tending its power and influence, is well illustrated in the election of Guido as King 
of Lombardy by the bishops assembled at Pavia in 888 or 889. One of the condi- 
tions imposed on him was, that no exactions or oppressions should be inflicted on 
the people ; but that if, in any case of the kind, the counts did not actively interfere 
to repress it, they should be excommunicated by the bishops, — thus rendering the 
latter the legal protectors of the people and guardians of the laws. (Widonis Regis 
Elect. Cap. V., ap. Muratori, Antiq. Ital., Diss. III) 
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they served, and who were not accustomed to the exercise of 
strict archeological criticism. It could hardly be expected that 
a prelate of that rude age would analyze the rules presented for 
his guidance, and eliminate the false, which served his inter- 
ests or his pride, from the true, with which they were skilfully 
intermingled. Some, more enlightened than the rest, per- 
ceiving that, if their own power was enhanced, at the same 
time their bonds of subjection to the central head were tight- 
ened, muttered faint and cautious doubts; but the vast ma- 
jority received the new decretals with unquestioning faith ; 
and though political causes delayed their unhesitating adop- 
tion, yet soon after the middle of the century we find them 
recognized with scarcely a dissentient voice. 

Riculfus, who occupied the archiepiscopal see of Maintz 
from 787 to 814, is accredited with the paternity of this, — the 
boldest, most stupendous, and most successful forgery which 
the world has seen. Whether or not it was brought from 
Spain by him, or constructed under his supervision, there is 
little doubt that he employed himself industriously in dissem- 
inating copies.* Another collection, somewhat less bold in 
its pretensions, but equally apocryphal in character, had ap- 
peared somewhat earlier, having been given by Ingilram, 
Bishop of Metz, to Adrian I. in 785; and it was likewise ex- 
tensively circulated and cited, although Hinemar of Rheims 
condemns it as having little authority, and bearing falsehood 
on its face.t Other documents of various descriptions were 


* Hinemar, created Archbishop of Rheims in 845, thus alludes to their introdue- 
tion: “ Sicut et de libro collectarum epistolaram ab Isidoro, quem de Hispania alla- 
tum, Riculfus Moguntinus episcopus, in hajusmodi sicut et in capitulis regiis studi- 
osus, obtinuit, et istas regiones ex illo repleri fecit.” Hinemar evidently considers 
them as of doubtful authority, when he declines to cite them in support of his posi- 
tions, because he had plenty of authorities from the Popes after Damasus, — “ su- 
perflaum ¢uxi non necessaria in medium devocare ’’ (Opuse. ady. Hinem. Laudun. 
Cap. XXIV). This does not, however, prevent his making use of them when later 
and more unimpeachable authorities are wanting. Thus (op. cit. Cap. XIV.) he ad- 
duces an epistle of St. Anacletus, whose pontificate dates within twenty years of the 
death of St. Peter, in which is described a complete hierarchy, such as, in the ninth 
century, was looked upon as the perfection of church government, — bishops, me- 
tropolitans, archbishops, primates, and patriarchs, with the Roman Pontiff as su- 
preme ruler, issuing, without appeal, his commands and decrees. (Pseud. Anaclet. 
Fpist. 1, 2, 4, 5.) 

t “Quam dissone inter se habeantur, qui legit satis intelligit, et quam diverse 
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also fabricated for the same purpose, and, indeed, we may per- 
haps assume that the whole series was of gradual accretion, 
growing from time to time under the hands of those who were 
watching the progress of events, and who became emboldened 
by their success and by the ease with which they escaped 
detection. 

Their success at first, it is true, was rather negative than 
positive, and the earliest practical promulgation of the for- 
geries for daily use would appear to be in the canons compiled 
for his diocese by Remy, who was Bishop of Coire from 815 to 
830. Charlemagne, indeed, as early as 806, had admitted one 
canon into a Capitulary ;* but in general their influence over 
his legislation and government is imperceptible. His power 
was too firmly established, and his temper rendered opposition 
too dangerous, for any serious attempt to limit his control over 
ecclesiastical matters. While he made full use of clerical 
influence in carrying out his views of a strong and civilizing 
government, obedience to his will was the condition of its ex- 
istence ; nor, while he labored strenuously to inculcate respect 
for the sacerdotal character, would he permit the Church to 
exercise any undue interference in affairs not connected with 
its special office.t His influence was too deeply impressed upon 
the age to be at once obliterated ; and, for some years after his 
death, the Empire maintained the dignified force with which 
he had invested it. The virtues and weaknesses of Louis-le- 
Débonnaire, howevér, rendered his power a prize for whoever 
had boldness and ambition to clutch at a fragment of it, and 
the penance of Attigni in 822, while it degraded him in the 
eyes of the fierce warriors of the Franks, proclaimed to the 
world that priestly influence was all-powerful in the state. It 
would indeed have been singular if the Church had not 


a sacris canonibus, et quam discrepantes in quibusdam ab ecclesiasticis judiciis 
habeantur, ut hic quedam de plurimis ponam, evidentur manifestatur.” (Op. cit. 
Cap. XXIV.) According to some manuscripts, it was Adrian who gave them to 
Ingilram, but the reading of the best manuscript is that given in the text. 

* Capit. Car. Mag. VI., ann. 806, § 23. 

t This jealousy of sacerdotal encroachment is well expressed by a passage in a 
Capitulary directing the clergy and the laity not to interfere with each other: “ Hie 
interrogandum cst acutissime quid est quod Apostolus ait Nemo militans Deo impli- 
cat se negotiis swcularibus, vel ad quos sermo iste pertineat.” — Capit. Car. Mag. I., 
ann. 811, § 4. 
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advanced in the path thus laid open to it, and claimed all the 
supremacy to which it was invited. Accordingly, we find that 
the bishops soon appear as the ruling order in the state, sitting 
in judgment on the Emperor, depesing, absolving, and reinstat- 
ing him by turns, — doing, in the name of Heaven, that which 
the reckless nobles still shrank from assuming as an earthly 
prerogative. This placed a material power in hands well 
qualified to use and extend it; and though, during those busy 
years of anarchy and strife, the Church had enough to do in 
protecting her property from the hands of the spoiler, and was 
unable to combine her forces seriously and steadily for the 
attainment of new legal privileges and exemptions, still the 
influence of the prelates, as potential members of the civil gov- 
ernment, vastly increased the political weight of the ecclesiasti- 
cal body, and placed them in a position to make good whatever 
encroachments they might seek to establish. In restorjng 
order after the long and lawless struggle, it was also compara- 
tively easy to assume that the pretensions then first seriously 
brought forward were merely the resuscitation of rights, fa- 
miliar to the past generation, which had been trampled upon 
and forgotten in the fury of civil war.* At the same time, the 
comparative quiet which succeeded the Treaty of Verdun 
soon made manifest the new and pressing need of a strong 
ecclesiastical government. The empire of Charlemagne was 
then finally divided, and the nationalities of Europe spontane- 
ously separated themselves into the limits which, with but 
little alteration, they have preserved to the present day. Had 
the Church remained under secular control, as before, it would 
have been split into fragments ; all unity would have been lost, 
and the spiritual tyranny which alone could maintain the 
influence of religion amid the barbarous turmoil of the age 
would have become impossible. To elevate the sanctity of the 
sacerdotal character; the power of the bishops over the laity 
and the inferior clergy ; the control of the metropolitans over 
their suffragans ; to emancipate all from subjection to the tem- 


* “ Jura sacerdotum penitus eversa rucrunt. 
Divine jam legis amor terrorque recessit, 
Et scita jam canonum cunctorum calce teruntur.” 
Flor. Diac. de Divis. Imp. 
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poral power, and to bind them more strongly than ever to the 
foot of the pontifical throne,—such was the only apparent 
solution to present and prospective difficulties. If it were 
carried out by fraud and forgery, we are almost tempted, in 
view of the result, to pardon the baseness of the attempt, and 
to adopt the doctrine of the justification of means by ends. 
The date, the author, and the special object of the False 
Decretals have given rise to keen speculation and fierce dis- 
pute, particularly among modern German critics, whose theo- 
ries, more or less plausible, it would be useless to recapitulate 
or refute here. The views of the Ballerini, Wasserschleben, 
Gfrirer, Walter, Knust, Hefele, Phillips, and others, may be 
found well summed up and stated by Heinrich Denziger ;* but 
the chief interest of the discussion arises from its showing how 
the over-subtile refinements requisite to support a preconceived 
opinion may mislead intelligent investigators. Those who see 
in these forgeries an effort merely to increase the power of the 
Pope, or, on the other hand, to enlarge the prerogatives of the 
metropolitans, or, again, to render the bishops independent, 
take a view by far too narrow of the causes and consequences 
of the attempt. In fact, the philosophizing tendencies of recent 
historical criticism have led to the assumption that the influence 
of the False Decretals had previously been greatly overrated. 
This we take to be an error, easily committed by those to 
whom the novelty of a brilliant sophism is more attractive than 
a commonplace truth, and, when time and space permit, we may 
perhaps undertake the proof of our position. Meanwhile we 
may briefly remark, that although we have described some of the 
causes which contributed to the triumphant success of the un- 
dertaking, it by no means follows that those causes would have 
produced the same effects had they not thus been artificially 
directed into the desired channel. It is certain that about the 
middle of the century a great and silent revolution occurred 
in the relations of church and state, and that these new canons 
were the instrument with which the ecclesiastical party worked 
upon the general popular readiness, the existence of which we 
have assumed, to submit to such a change of masters. To es- 


* Ecloge et Epicrisis eorum qu a recentioribus criticis de Pseudoisidorianis De- 
cretalibus statuta sunt. (Migne, Patrologix Tom. CX XX.) 


| 
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timate the influence of these canons and the other cognate for- 
geries, requires an attentive examination of the jurisprudence 
and legislation of the period, which they interpenetrate to an 
extent that shows how thoroughly they modified the condition 
of society in all its ramifications. Interpolated into codes of 
laws, adopted, amplified, and extended in canons of Councils 
and decretals of Popes, they speedily became part and parcel 
of the civil and ecclesiastical polity of Europe, leaving traces on 
the institutions which they affected for centuries. The Carlo- 
vingian Capitularies, which they distorted from their original 
purport, were the recognized laws of the western and north- 
ern portions of the Empire, until swallowed up by the all-per- 
vading influence of feudalism, and even then they were con- 
stantly appealed to as authority. As late as the close of the 
eleventh century, they were cited in a suit between Centulla 
IV. of Béarn and the Bishop of Lescar;* in 1208, Otho IV., 
at his election, took an oath with the princes of the Empire, in 
which they mutually bound themselves to preserve intact all the 
laws of Charlemagne ; ¢ the Speculum Suevicum, which, from 
the thirteenth century, was the municipal code of Southern 
Germany, declares that all law is founded on the legislation of 
Charlemagne and of the Popes, ¢ and it is itself, to a consid- 
erable extent, based on the Third Book of the Capitularies ; 
while some of the Capitularies, relating more particularly to 
ecclesiastical matters, being drafted into the collections of 
canons, were perpetuated through Burckhardt, Ivo, and Gra- 
tian, during the whole medieval period. 

If the False Decretals thus left their impress on secular 
legislation, their overwhelming force in modifying the position 
and organization of the Church may easily be conceived. The 
pretensions and privileges conferred on the hierarchy became 
the most dearly-prized and frequently-quoted portion of the 
canon law. In each struggle with the temporal authority, it 
was the arsenal from which were drawn the most effective 


* Mazure et Hatoulet, Fors de Bearn, p. xxxviii. 

t “Ibi Rex primo, deinde cxteri principes jurant .. . . omnia etiam juraa Karolo 
magno instituta observanda et tnenda.”— Godefrid. S. Pantal. Annal., ann. 1208. 

t “Itaque nullum jus provinciale aut feudale subsistit aliter quam quatenus a 
clero Romano et ex Regis Caroli legibus derivata est.’’— Juris Provin. Alam. 
Introit. § 31. 

VOL. —NO. 190. 8 
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weapons, and after each successful struggle the sacerdotal 
combatants had higher vantage-ground for the ensuing conflict. 
The satire of Rabelais loses its usual extravagance, when, 
dwelling upon the virtues of the “ sacrosainctes Decretales,”’ — 
the development and application of the forgeries of the eighth 
and ninth centuries, — he exclains: ‘ Qui faict le sainct siege 
Apostolicque en Romme de tout temps et auiourdhuy tant 
redouctable en luniuers que il fault, ribon ribaine, que tous 
roys, empereurs, potentatz et seigneurs pendent de luy, tieig- 
nent de luy, par luy soyent couronnez, confirmez, authorisez, 
vieignent la bouecquer et se prosterner a la mirificque pantofle 
de laquelle auez veu le pourtraict? Belles Decretales de 
Dieu!” * For eight centuries the authority of Isidor and In- 
gilram was unquestioned ; nor, when antiquarian research 
began to develop the anachronisms with which the forgeries 


* When Rabelais undertook to describe “ Comment par la vertus des Decretales 
est lor subtillement tyré de France en Romme,” he only enlarged upon a theme 
which had long been keenly appreciated. In 1372, we find the whole body of the 
clergy of Maintz binding themselves by a solemn agreement not to pay a tithe 
levied upon them by the Court of Rome, and complaining bitterly of the exactions to 
which they were continually exposed, —* et propter exactiones Papales perplurimas, 
in his terris clerici ad magnam paupertatem redacfi. . .... Quod sedes ipsa, contra 
morem veterem Sanctorum Patrum, ad partes exteras nunquam his temporibus 
mittit predicatores vel viciorum correctores, sed cottidie mittit bene pompizantes, et 
facta sua proprie dirigentes, pecuniarum peritissimos exactores.”” (Gudeni Cod. 
Diplomat., T. IL. p. 509.) More than a century previous, “ Golias Episcopus ” 
dwells upon it with a pertinacity which shows its importance at that period, and 
promulgates the discovery, 

“Romani capitulum habent in decretis, 
ut petentes audiant manibus repletis ; 
dabis, aut non dabitur, petunt quando petis ; 
qua mensura seminas et eadem metis.” 
And earlier still, in the eleventh century, the implacable virtue of St. Peter Da- 
miani exclaims, with indignant sorrow, 
“Heu! Sedes Apostolica 
Orbis olim gloria, 
Nune, proh dolor! efficeris 
Officina Simonis.” — Epist. TX. Lib. IV. 
That the moneyed value of e Papal authority was known and acted upon even 
in the period which we have been considering, is well illustrated by the fact that 
Lupus, Abbot of Ferritres, a man of the highest ecclesiastical repute and considera- 
tion, when about to visit Rome on business with the Court of St. Peter, begs his 
friends for presents to take with him, assuming, as a matter of course, that nothing 
could be expected of the Pope without them. “Et quoniam in conficiendis rebus 
apostolici notitia indigebo, ea vero sine munerum intercessione inire commode non 
potest.” — Lupi Ferrar. Epist. 68. 
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were filled, did the Church abandon her champions. The 
learning of Blondel, it is true, silenced his adversaries, but the 
Decretum Gratiani could not be mutilated, and the false and 
genuine continued to appear in inextricable juxtaposition. 
Even in our own day apologists are to be found who cannot 
see that the teachings of Isidor are not in accordance with the 
history and doctrines of the primitive Apostolic Church, or 
that they were innovations on the established order of things 
existing at the time of their production.* 

To show how great was the revolution which took place 
about the period when the forgeries appeared, and how inti- 
mate was the connection between those forgeries and the 
changes which they were designed to create, will require an 
examination into a few points relating to the mutual depen- 
dence of the secular and clerical powers as they existed before 
and after the dissemination of the doctrines of Isidor. The 
coincidence between these events is so remarkable, that the 
much-abused argument, post hoe igitur propter hoc, may fairly 
be applied to them as respectively cause and effect. To do 
this, however, would require more space than is at present at 
our disposal: in a future number we hope to recur to the 
subject, and to show how, in the ninth century, the Church 
declared itself independent of the state, and was at the same 
time subjugated by the Papacy. 


* A recent author does not hesitate to assume that the Pseudo-Isidor only em- 
bodies the received doctrines existing at the time of its manufacture, whence he con- 
cludes, “ Psendo-Isidoricam collectionem ingenuis juris fontibus indcbito annu- 
merari,” (D. Georg. Phillips, Kirehenrecht, 1851,) seemingly forgetful that, if it is 
only a record, and not a source of privilege, the claims it advances for the Church 
must be good to the present day. 

The arguments of those who endeavor to prove that the forgeries wrought no 
perceptible change in the institutions of the period reduce themselves to this. The 
attempt is made to prove that the Pseudo-Isidor was not compiled until about 850, or 
later, and that it was not known in Rome itself until long afterward. The effort is 
then made to show, by the acts of Gregory 1V., Leo IL., Nicholas L, and other Pontiffs, 
that the same principles were in vigor at a time when the Popes are presumed to be 
ignorant of the existence of Isidor, and that therefore the latter had no influence in 
establishing these principles. There are several gaps in this chain of argament, of 
which it will be svfficient to observe that it takes no cognizance of the fact that the 
canons of Ingilram existed in the eighth century; that the principles therein enunciated 
are nearly identical with those of the Pseudo-Isidor ; and that, as soon as the strong 
hand of Charlemagne lost its terrors, those principles gradually came into play, to 
be fully evoked when the tumults of the civil war were over. 
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Art. 1V.— Lectures on Metaphysics. By Sm Witu1am Ham- 
ILTON, Bart., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
University of Edinburgh. Edited by the Rev. Henry 
LONGUEVILLE ManseL, B. D., Oxford, and Joun Verrcu, M. A., 
Edinburgh. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1859.  8vo. 
pp. xx. and 718. 


Few persons who have any taste for philosophical studies 
have failed to recognize the powerful influence of Sir William 
Hamilton in this department of learning. In whatever light 
we regard him, he is certainly among the most wonderful men 
of the age. One is almost tempted to think that his immense 
erudition forms a counter-argument to his refutation of Hegel’s 
and Schelling’s doctrine of human omniscience. Every great 
thought on every subject discussed by the wise men of the 
world seems to have found its way to his capacious intellect. 
As we note his innumerably various references to ancient 
authors, and his familiarity with them, we easily credit the 
well-authenticated fact, that when he presented himself for his 
degree, the masters declined to question him in fourteen of the 
books professed by him in Gréek philosophy, as being too ab- 
strusely metaphysical for examination. Every faculty of a 
naturally well-furnished mind had been disciplined to a skilful 
activity in the acquisition and the arrangement of knowledge. 

- He is no mere encyclopedia of facts, doctrines, or opinions. 
Extensive as is his learning, it is critical and interpretative. 
His judgments are little influenced by the views of others. He 
holds a position so far above the great mass of writers, that 
he can readily survey the fields they occupy, and accurately 
determine their true positions. The few great names which 
“ dwell apart,” like Plato and Aristotle, Augustine, Aquinas, 
Leibnitz, and Kant, though they furnish much material, never 
brought him under their dominion; for he, too, dwelt in a 
realm of his own, which, though open to the freest inter- 
course with others, never became tributary to them. 

His vast powers of generalization, of analysis, and of reason- 
ing, his admirable precision in statement, and his mastery of 
language, make his vast hoards of knowledge available to his 
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pupils and to his readers in a wonderful manner. His writ- 
ings, too, are characterized by a more healthy tone than those 
of any other great thinker of the present century. The direct 
and manly speech, the energy with which he vindicates his 
favorite studies, the high moral influence and the reverent 
piety which pervade his pages, are scarcely less remarkable 
than the wealth of erudition which constitutes him the most 
learned metaphysician of his time. The hard and difficult 
style which had characterized his dissertations and discussions 
rendered many sceptical as to the announcement that the 
Lectures on Metaphysics, about to be published, would be of a 
more popular character than his previous writings. The 
doubters have, however, been happily disappointed. These 
Lectures are evidently intended to be read, and are by no 
means removed from ordinary comprehension. Thousands 
who have heretofore been repelled by the very name of meta- 
physics, will find themselves powerfully attracted toward this 
volume. It contains forty-six lectures, delivered to the 
students in the University of Edinburgh, together with an 
Appendix embracing much valuable matter. Some of the 
principal features of this philosophy, as distinguished from 
what is usually taught among us, or as more satisfactory in 
the statements of disputed philosophical doctrines, we propose 
to notice in the present article. 

The first two lectures discuss the absolute utility of philos- 
ophy, the one subjectively, the other objectively. They were 
not always delivered in the order of the present arrangement ; 
sometimes one, and sometimes the other, having introduced 
the course. In these lectures are found the fundamental 
elements of the author’s idea of an educational system. 
We must perforce neglect much that he says respecting utili- 
tarian culture, and the relative subordination of knowledge 
and intellectual discipline. The great question whether truth 
or the pursuit of truth is the superior end, he declares to be 
the most important practical problem in the entire compass of 
philosophy. On its solution depends the whole method which 
an enlightened science of education must adopt in the arrange- 
ment of certain great departments of study: The question 
has seldom been fairly discussed, because men jump to the 

8* 
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conclusion that ¢ruth is more valuable than its pursuit, since 
an end is more important than its means. But he shows the 
falsity of this notion as to practical knowledge, by simply call- 
ing to mind the fact that a moral, political, or religious truth 
is valuable only for its application. So in speculative knowl-: 
edge, “* Sordet cognita veritas,” says Seneca. 


“A truth once known falls into comparative insignificance. It is 
now prized less on its own account, than as opening up new ways to 
new activity, new suspense, new hopes, new discoveries, new self-gratu- 
lation. Every votary of science is wilfully ignorant of a thousand 
established facts, — of a thousand which he might make his own more 
easily than he could attempt the discovery of even one. But it is not 
knowledge — it is not truth—that he principally seeks ; he seeks the 
exercise of his faculties and feelings ; and, as in following after the one 
he exerts a greater amount of pleasurable energy than in taking formal 
possession of the thousand, he disdains the certainty of the many, and 
prefers the chances of the one...... It is ever the contest that 
pleases us, and not the victory.” — pp. 7, 8. 


In demonstrating that the object of education is incompara- 
bly less the acquisition of knowledge than the exercise of the 
faculties, our author brings out a thought which, in various 
forms, runs through this entire series of lectures, — activity 
regarded as an essential property of the soul. Further on, 
we shall mark the stress he lays on the incessant activity of 
the mind, and his theory of pleasure is that it is the concomi- 
tant of a perfect energy, whether of the senses or of the intel- 
lect ; while pain is the result of an impeded tendency to action, 
or of being urged to a degree or to a continuance of energy 
beyond the limit to which it of itself freely tends. On this 
account he claims for his own science the first place, both in 
time and in importance, in the course of study, and gives some 
brief but very fruitful hints respecting the most profitable 
method of pursuing it. He closes the first lecture with the 


following paragraph : — 


“These views have determined my plan of practical instruction. 
Regarding the communication of knowledge as a high, but not the 
highest aim of academical instruction, I shall not content myself with 
the delivery of lectures. By all means in my power I shall endeavor 
to rouse you, gentlemen, to the free and vigorous exercise of your 
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faculties ; and shall deem my task accomplished, not by teaching Logie 
and Philosophy, but by teaching to reason and philosophize.” — p. 13. 

In the Appendix, in connection with this lecture, is a frag- 
ment on the subject of Academical Honors. On this topic 
a great deal has been written, and a great deal more has been 
thought, in our own country. On the one hand, it has been 
urged that the motive implied in such inducements is an 
inferior and unworthy one; that the student ought to find his 
incentive in the virtue or righteousness of the work, or, at 
least, in the excellency of knowledge and the benefit resulting 
from its acquisition. There are also set forth, on this side, 
the unhealthy ambition engendered, the base rivalries and 
selfish animosities excited, with the unhappy train of evil con- 
sequences, both to body and mind. On the other hand, it is 
asserted that the motives from the usefulness of knowledge 
cannot be at first appreciated, and that it requires no small 
culture to enable a student to act merely because it is right, 
or to see that virtue is its own reward. As the mental exer- 
tion is at first and for a long time painful, and as the pain is 
immediate while the reward is remote, an immediate stimulus 
is needful to induce that strenuous energy which is requisite 
to success. We are to appeal to the highest motive which the 
individual is competent to apprehend. This latter view is 
taken by Hamilton. ‘ Emulation and the love of honor con- 
stitute the appropriate stimulus in education. These affec- 
tions are planted in man for the wisest purposes; and, though 
they may be misdirected, the inference from the possibility of 
their abuse to the absolute inexpediency of their employment 
is invalid.” 

We must touch, currente calamo, on the original treatment 
of the objective utility of philosophy ; albeit we yield to the 
strong temptation to linger about the statement of the relation 
of psychology to theology. The affirmation of a God, the 
author shows to be “a regressive inference from the existence 
of a special class of effects, to the existence of a certain char- 
acter of cause.” He asserts that the class of phenomena 
which requires that kind of a cause denominated by us Deity, is 
exclusively given in the phenomenaof mind. The phenomena 
of matter, taken by themselves, would not only afford no infer- 
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ence in favor of the existence of a God, but would furnish an 
argument for its negation. That we are not relieved from 
the charge of atheism by avowing the notion of a first cause ; 
nor even if we complement this notion with the attribute of 
Omnipotence ; and that a veritable Divinity requires the quali- 
ties of intelligence and virtue (the latter involving liberty ),— 
are among the propositions which he illustrates in an instrue- 
tive manner. Reasoning from these he arrives at the two fol- 
lowing affirmations: “1. That intelligence stands first in the 
absolute order of existence,—in other words, that final pre- 
ceded efficient causes; and 2. That the universe is governed 
by moral laws.”’ “The proof of these two propositions is the 
proof of a God.” This proof is to be derived exclusively from 
the phenomena of mind. He draws our attention to the char- 
acteristic contrasts between the phenomena of matter and those 
of mind. Consciousness of freedom and a law of duty are the 
conditions of Theology. Psychological materialism leads to 
theological atheism, as in the aphorism of Dr. Henry More: 
* Nullus in microcosmo spiritus, nullus in macrocosmo Deus.” 
He does not assert that all materialists deny or actually dis- 
believe the being of a God; “for, in very many cases, this 
would be at once an unmerited compliment to their reasoning, 
and an unmerited reproach to their faith.” 

Under the head of * the dispositions with which philosophy 
ought to be studied,” there are several admirable practical 
suggestions. In order to any progress in philosophy “ we 
must banish prejudice, passion, and sloth.” Every person 
grows up under accumulating beliefs, which sprang from vari- 
ous influences and circumstances operative in the formation 
of his intellectual and moral habits. They may be true or 
false, or, more probably, a medley of truth and error. Look- 
ing through them at the object of his studies, one is apt to get 
a distorted view of facts and relations; and thus approaches 
the study of philosophy, not ignorant, but perverted. All 
these prejudices — all opinions formed on irrational grounds 
—ought to be removed. 

“In this, if I may, without irreverence, compare things human with 
things divine, Christianity and Philosophy coincide, — for truth is 
equally the end of both. What is the primary condition which our 
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Saviour requires of his disciples? That they throw off their old 
prejudices, and come with hearts willing to receive knowledge, and 
understandings open to conviction. ‘ Unless,’ he says, ‘ye become as 
little children, ye shall not enter the kingdom of heaven.’ Such is true 
religion ; such, also, is true philosophy. Philosophy requires an eman- 
cipation from the yoke of foreign authority, a renunciation of all blind 
adhesion to the opinions of our age and country, and a purification of 
the intellect from all assumptive beliefs. Unless we can cast off the 
prejudices of the man, and become as children, docile and unperverted, 
we need never hope to enter the temple of philosophy. It is the 
neglect of this primary condition which has mainly occasioned men to 
wander from the unity of truth, and caused the endless variety of relig- 
ious and philosophical sects. Men would not submit to approach the 
Word of God, in order to receive from that alone their doctrine and 
their faith ; but they came in general with preconceived opinions, and, 
accordingly, each found in revelation only what he was predetermined to 
find. So, in like manner, is it in philosophy. Consciousness is to the 
philosopher what the Bible is to the theologian. Both are revelations of 
the truth, — and both afford the truth to those who are content to receive 
it, as it ought to be received, with reverence and submission.” — p. 58. 


On pride, as a powerful impediment to progress in philos- 
ophy, the author discourses as follows : — 


“Under the influence of this passion, men seek honor, but not truth. 
They do not cultivate what is most valuable in reality, but what is most 
valuable in opinion. They disdain, perhaps, what can be easily accom- 
plished, and apply themselves to the obscure and recondite ; but as the 
vulgar and easy is the foundation on which the rare and arduous is 
built, they fail even in attaining the object of their ambition, and re- 
main with only a farrago of confused and ill-assorted notions. In all its 
phases, self-love is an enemy to philosophical progress ; and the history 
of philosophy is filled with the illusions of which it has been the source. 
On the one side it has led men to close their eyes against the most 
evident truths which were not in harmony with their adopted opinions. 
It is said there was not a physician in Europe, above the age of forty, 
who would admit Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the blood. 
On the other hand, it is finely observed by Bacon, that ‘ the eye of the 
human intellect is not dry, but receives a suffusion from the will and 
the affections, so that it may almost be said to engender any science it 
pleases. For what a man wishes to be true, that he prefers believing.’” 
— pp. 66, 67. 


In stating the order which he proposes to follow, with his 
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class, in philosophical instruction, Sir William gives a lucid 
exposition of the different departments of general philosophy. 
He defines metaphysics as a complement of sciences exclusively 
occupied with mind, and says that it has a threefold object. 
“The whole of philosophy is the answer to these three ques- 
tions. 1. What are the Facts or Phenomena to be observed ? 
2. What are the Laws which regulate these facts, or under 
which these phenomena appear? 3. What are the real 
Results, not immediately manifested, which these facts or 
phenomena warrant us in drawing?” Applying this to the 
philosophy of-mind, and, with great clearness and precision, 
setting forth the various subdivisions, with his reasons for 
them, he presents the following tabular view of the distribu- 
tion most satisfactory to himself: — 


Cognitions. 

2 | Empirical Psychology 

a) ey: Conative Powers (Will and Desire). 

( Cognitions, — Logic. 

5 4 Laws, Ra- Feelings, — Esthetic. 

5 tional Psychology. Philosophy. 
Political Philosophy. 
= Results, ~- Ontology, 4 Being of God. 

= (Inferential Psychology. ¢ Immortality of the Soul, ete. 88.) 


The course of instruction pursued by our Professor embraced 
only a part of the above scheme. He excludes Practical Phi- 
losophy, that is, Ethics, Politics, and Economies ; and he does 
not formally diseuss Nomology or Ontology, nor is much said 
on the conative powers. Of what remains he makes two 
courses, — one on Logic and one on Metaphysics proper. 

We cannot attempt an analysis or any adequate sketch of 
his lectures in detail. We only essay to bring forward some of 
his more important and prominent views, and to give such a 
statement of them as may indicate the value and interest of the 
author’s philosophy. The first great feature of his scheme 
which attracts our attention is the relativity of human knowl- 
edge. This he sets forth in a forcible manner, and resolutely 
insists upon it. His views are attractive, are likely to be 
largely adopted, and are already becoming influential in the 
religious discussions of the times. He asserts that we know 
nothing absolutely ; whatever we know is only in its relation 
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to us and our faculties. Our senses are not cognizant of sub- 
stances at all, only of their phenomena. This is no more the 
fact in respect of mind than of matter. The soul in itself is 
just as knowable as the body is in itself. All that is known of 
matier is what appears to us under the forms of extension, 
solidity, divisibility, figure, color, motion, ete. 

“ But as the phenomena appear only in conjunction, we are com- 
pelled by the constitution of our nature to think them conjoined in and 
by something ; and as they are phenomena, we cannot think them the 
phenomena of nothing, but must regard them as the properties or 
qualities of something that is extended, solid, figured, ete. But this 
something, absolutely and in itself, — e. considered apart from its 
phenomena, — is to us as zero. It is only in its qualities, only in its 
effects, in its relative or phenomenal existence, that it is cognizable or 
conceivable; and it is only by a law of thought, which compels us to 
think something, absolute and unknown, as the basis or condition of the 
relative and known, that this something obtains a kind of incomprehen- 
sible reality to us...... The same is true in regard to the term mind. 
In so far as mind is the common name for the states of knowing, willing, 
feeling, desiring, ete., of which I am conscious, it is only the name for 
a certain series of connected phenomena or qualities, and, consequently, 
expresses only what is known. But in so far as it denotes that subject 
or substance in which the phenomena of knowing, willing, ete. inhere, 
—something behind or under these phenomena,— it expresses what, 
in itself, or in its absolute existence, is unknown.” — pp. 96, 97. 

In this doctrine philosophers generally coincide, though few 
have stated it so clearlyas Hamilton. But, though all that we 
know is only relative, and not absolute, it by no means follows 
that all relative existence is, or may be, known to us. Our 
sphere of knowledge is further limited by the special conditions 
of our faculties. We perceive only such phenomena as our 
faculties are fitted to apprehend. But we must not infer that 
there are no other properties than these. A race of deaf men 
would never guess that there was any such property as sound, 
unless it were revealed to them by some other intelligence ; 
and then it would be a matter of faith. A race of blind men 
might suppose that their powers of apprehension were suited to 
all possible modes of existence, while at the same time color 
would be totally excluded. 

“The universe may be conceived as a polygon of a thousand ora 
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hundred thousand sides or facets, — and each of these sides or facets 
may be conceived as representing one special mode of existence. Now, 
of these thousand sides or modes all may be equally essential, but three 
or four only may be turned towards us or be analogous to our organs. 
One side or facet of the universe, as holding a relation to the organ of 
sight, is the mode of luminous or visible existence ; another, as pro- 
portional to the organ of hearing, is the mode of sonorous or audible 
existence; and so on. But if every eye to see, if every ear to hear, 
were annihilated, the modes of existence to which these organs now 
stand in relation —that which could be seen, that which could be 
heard — would still remain ; and if the intelligences, reduced to the three 
senses of touch; smell, and taste, were then to assert the impossibility 
of any modes of being except those to which these three senses were 
analogous, the procedure would not be more unwarranted, than if we 
now ventured to deny the possible reality of other modes of material 
existence than those to the perception of which our five senses are 
accommodated.” — p. 100. 

Great as was Shakespeare’s range of knowledge, he probably 
wrote * wiser than he knew,” when he talked of * more tliings 
in heaven and earth, than are dreamt of in our philosophy.” 
At any rate, the sentiment gains a multifold force when re- 
garded in the light of these speculations. As a better illus- 
tration still, our author introduces the ingenious conceit of 
Voltaire, in which an inhabitant of one of the dog-star planets, 
while making a tour of the universe, calls on the Secretary of 
the Academy of Sciences in Saturn, and is surprised to learn 
that the inhabitants of that little world have only seventy-two 
senses ; though not surprised to hear that they complain of the 
smallness of the number; that their imagination far outruns 
their wants ; that they feel painfully the restriction of being 
cooped up within their ring and their five moons ; that in spite 
of their curiosity, and of as many passions as can result from 
six dozen of senses, the hours hang very heavily on their 
hands ; and that they can always find time enough for yawn- 
ing. To whick the Sirian Micromegas replies : — 

“+T can very well believe it, for in our globe we have very near one 
thousand senses; and yet, with all these, we feel continually a sort of 
listless inquietude and vague desire, which are forever telling us that 
we are nothing, and that there are beings infinitely nearer perfection. 
I have travelled a good deal in the universe. I have seen many classes 
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of mortals far beneath us, and many as much superior; but I never 
had the good fortune to meet with any who had not always more desires 
than real necessities to occupy their life. And pray, how long may 
you Saturnians live, with your few senses?’ continued the Sirian. 
‘Ah! but a very short time indeed!’ said the little man of Saturn, 
with a sigh. ‘It is the same with us,’ said the traveller; ‘we are 
forever complaining of the shortness of life. It must be a universal 
law of nature.’ ¢ Alas!’ said the Saturnian, * we live only five hundred 
great revolutions of the sun (which is pretty much about fifteen thou- 
sand years of our counting). You see well, that this is to die almost 
the moment one is born. Our existence is a point, — our duration an 
instant, — our globe an atom. Scarcely have we begun to pick up a 
little knowledge, when death rushes in upon us, before we can have 
acquired anything like experience. As for me, I cannot venture even 
to think of any project. I feel myself but like a drop of water in the 
ocean ; and, especially now, when I look to you and to myself, I really 
feel quite ashamed of the ridiculous appearance which I cut in the 
universe.” ‘If I did not know you to be a philosopher, replied Mi- 
cromegas, ‘I should be afraid of distressing you, when I tell you, that 
our life is seven hundred times longer than yours. But what is even 
that ? and, when we come to the last moment, to have lived a single 
day, and to have lived a whole eternity, amount to the same thing. I 
have been in countries where they live a thousand times longer than 
with us; and I have always found them murmuring, just as we do 
ourselves. But you have seventy-two senses, and they must have told 
you something about your globe. How many properties has matter 
with you?’ ‘If you mean essential properties,’ said the Saturnian, 
‘without which our globe could not subsist, we count three hundred, — 
extension, impenetrability, mobility, gravity, divisibility, &e.’ * That 
small number,’ replied the gigantic traveller, ‘may be sufficient for the 
views which the Creator must have had with respect to your narrow 
habitation. Your globe is little ; its inhabitants are so too. You have 
few senses ; your matter has few qualities. In all this, Providence has 
suited you most happily to each other.” The Academician was more 
and more astonished with everything which the traveller told him. At 
length, after communicating to each other a little of what they knew, 
and a great deal of what they knew not, and reasoning as well and as 
ill as philosophers usually do, they resolved to set out together on a 
little tour of the universe.” — pp. 101, 102. 


In addition to the fact that our knowledge is confined to 
phenomena, to the exclusion of substances, and the fact that 
VOL. xcul. — No. 190. 9 
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existence is cognizable only under a few of the thousand pos- 
sible modes of which it is capable (by reason of the fewness of 
our faculties), is the still further fact that the properties of 
existence are not known in their native purity. Whatever we 
know is not known as it is, but only as it seems to us to be. 
For instance, in the act of perception, the object is modified 
first by the medium through which it becomes sensible to the 
soul, and still further by the sense appealed to. Thus, of an 
object perceived by the mind, the notion which the mind has 
is made up of three parts, — what is contributed by the object, 
what is contributed by all that intervenes between the object 
and the organ of sense, and what is contributed by the organ 
itself. ‘ This is the most difficult and important function of 
philosophy ; and the greater number of its higher problems 
arise in the attempt to determine the shares to which the 
knowing subject, and the object known, may pretend in the 
total act of cognition. For according as we attribute a larger 
or a smaller proportion to each, we either run into the ex- 
tremes of Idealism and Materialism, or maintain an equilibrium 
between the two.” 

In close relation to this relativity of human knowledge in 
our author’s system, though presented at a later period in the 
course of instruction, is the Law of the Conditioned. It 
forms, perhaps, the most important feature in Hamilton’s phi- 
losophy, and is likely to exercise an untold influence on the 
thinking processes of the age in other departments of study. 
He has more fully elaborated this principle in his Diseus- 
sions, but gives a very distinct view of it in the Lectures. 
Preparatory to the statement of this doctrine, he discusses the 
subject of necessary truths. He discriminates these as posi- 
tive and negative. In this distinction he takes an important 
step in advance of all previous philosophers. The thought of 
one of the former is an act of power, — of the latter, an act of 
weakness. This imbecility of the human mind constitutes a 
great negative principle, to which some of the most impor- 
tant phenomena of intelligence are to be referred. The prin- 
ciple of contradiction, or, as Hamilton says, “* more properly 
the principle of non-contradiction,” he declares to be the 
highest law of thought. “ A thing cannot be and not be at 
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the same time,— Alpha est, Alpha non est, are propositions 
which cannot both be true at once. A second fundamental 
law of thought, or rather the principle of contradiction 
viewed in a certain aspect, is called the principle of Excluded 
Middle, or, more fully, the principle of Excluded Middle be- 
tween two Contradictories. A thing either is, or is not, — Aut 
est Alpha, aut non est; there is no medium; one must be true, 
both cannot.” These principles he lays down as preliminary 
to the discussion, and then proceeds as follows : — 


“All that is conceivable in thought lies between two extremes, 
which, as contradictory of each other, cannot both be true, but of which,- 
as mutual contradictories, one must. For example, we conceive space, 
— we cannot but conceive space. I admit, therefore, that Space, in- 
definitely, is a positive and necessary form of thought. But when phi- 
losophers connect the fact that we cannot but think space, or, to express 
it differently, that we are unable to imagine anything out of space, — 
when philosophers, I say, connect this fact with the assertion that we 
have a notion — a positive notion — of absolute or of infinite space, they 
assume, not only what is not contained in the phenomenon, nay, they 
assume what is the very reverse of what the phenomenon manifests. It 
is plain, that space must either be bounded or not bounded. These are 
contradictory alternatives ; on the principle of Contradiction they can- 
not both be true, and on the principle of Excluded Middle, one must 
be true. This cannot be denied, without denying the primary laws of 
intelligence. But though space must be admitted to be necessarily 
either finite or infinite, we are able to conceive the possibility neither of 
its finitude nor of its infinity.” — p. 527. 


We cannot conceive space as bounded, —as a whole beyond 
which there is no further space; for in that case we should 
not be obliged to think of everything in space. Limited space 
is thus one of the contradictory alternatives which we can by 
no means conceive. -We can no more realize in thought the 
opposite contradictory, — space without limits. We cannot 
conceive the infinite. Both contradictories are equally im- 
possible to our thought. Could we limit our attention to one 
alone, we should regard it as impossible and absurd, and the 
other as necessarily true. But when we consider both, we 
find that they are equally incomprehensible ; and yet, though 
unable to view either as possible, we are forced by a higher 
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law to admit that one, but only one, is necessary. ‘ That the 
conceivable lies between two inconceivable extremes, is illus- 
trated by every other relation of thought.” The minimum of 
space is no more comprehensible than the maximum. How- 
ever small, it is still extended and divisible. Of course it may 
be halved and quartered, and each of these parts may be again 
divided, and so on ad infinitum. What is true of space is true 
also of time. As an absolute whole, a parte ante, it is in- 
conceivable. As an infinite regress, it is the same; also as an 
infinite progress; as a maximum and as a minimun, it is 
equally impossible to thought. 

It is this law of mind, that the conceivable is in every rela- 
tion bounded by the inconceivable, which he calls the “ Law 
of the Conditioned.” He pronounces the opinion, held by so 
many philosophers, that the Absolute is a native or necessary 
notion of intelligence, to be founded on vagueness and confu- 
sion. 

“ The sum, therefore, of what I have now stated is, that the Condi- 
tioned is that which is alone conceivable or cogitable; the Uncondi- 
tioned, that which is inconceivable or incogitable. The conditioned or 
the thinkable lies between two extremes or poles ; and these extremes 
or poles are each of them unconditioned, each of them inconceivable, 
each of them exclusive or contradictory of the other. Of these two 
repugnant opposites, the one is that of Unconditional or Absolute 
Limitation ; the other, that of Unconditional or Infinite Illimitation. 
The one we may, therefore, in general, call the Absolutely Uncondi- 
tioned, the other the Infinitely Unconditioned; or, more simply, the 
Absolute and Infinite ; the term absolute expressing that which is fin- 
ished or complete ; the term ¢nfinite, that which cannot be terminated 
or concluded. These terms, which, like the Absolute and Infinite 
themselves, philosophers have confounded, ought not only to be distin- 
guished, but opposed as contradictory. The notion of either uncondi- 
tioned is negative, —the absolute and the infinite can each only be 
conceived as a negation of the thinkable. In other words, of the abso- 
lute and the infinite we have no conception at all.” — pp. 530, 531. 

Sir William makes, in passing, a brief application of this 
doctrine to our conceptions of God. We must believe in the 
infinity of God. But the infinite God cannot by us be com- 
prehended or conceived. A Deity understood, would be no 
Deity at all; and it is blasphemy to say that God only is as we 
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are able to think him to be. “ We know God, according to 
the finitude of our faculties ; but we believe much that we are 
incompetent properly to know. ... . Faith — Belief — is the 
organ by which we apprehend what is beyond our knowledge.” 

It is on this great principle of the Conditioned, as set 
forth by Hamilton, that Mr. Mansel proceeds in his Bamp- 
ton Lectures on “The Limits of Religious Thought.” The 
mutual contradictions involved in the fundamental ideas of 
Rational Theology, — the Absolute, the Infinite, and the First 
Cause, — with a thousand other inconsistencies existing in 
both extremes of Dogmatism and Rationalism, — are set forth 
in a manner worthy the pupil of so great a master. It is 
something in favor of the thoroughness of Mansel’s work, that 
it is unsparingly attacked by the ultraists of both sections. 
This feature of Hamilton’s philosophy, we repeat, is likely to 
work an incalculable influence in the processes, not only of 
theology, but of many other departments of thought. 

Returning to the course pursued by our author, we delay a 
little on his explanation of terms, to which he devotes two or 
three lectures. Two classes of terms form two opposite series 
of expressions. “1. Those which denote the relative and the 
known. 2. Those which denote the absolute and the un- 
known.” To the former belong such words as phenomenon, 
mode, modification, quality, and property. In the latter are 
found such as subject, substratum, substance, and the like. 
One would think, a priori, that two or three chapters of defini- 
‘tions would be very dry reading, and might suggest the reflec- 
tions of the old lady, after a persistent effort to read the 
dictionary. But this would be a mistaken inference. We 
know of no author in any language, who, in a brief space, has 
conveyed so much important information in so entertaining a 
manner. The explanations are very clear. The different sig- 
nifications are so illustrated as to fix themselves permanently 
in the mind, and the definitions, though sometimes drawn with 
exceeding delicateness, are remarkably distinct. 

On the terms mind and conscious-subject he remarks, 
that the former can be defined only @ posteriori, “as that 
which perceives, thinks, feels, wills, desires, ete., being, in 
itself, quite unknown.” Of the latter he says, that “ though 
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consciousness be the condition of all internal phenomena, still 
it is in itself only a phenomenon; and, therefore, supposes a 
subject in which it inheres.”” As he has before asserted that 
there can be no knowing, feeling, willing, or other mental 
phenomena, without consciousness, he naturally makes the 
term conscious-subject a brief but comprehensive definition of 
mind itself. 

The terms subjective and objective —which have proved so 
unmanageable to many aspiring American and English youth 
in their philosophical studies, and which are so slippery to the 
apprehension even of many advanced students, that they have 
appeared like foreigners whom it is impossible to acclimate, or 
even to naturalize — are made the topic of two or three lucid 
paragraphs. These terms, the author insists, are the only 
words that can be made to represent respectively the mind 
and the things about which it occupies itself, and to dis- 
criminate the share which each has in the total act of cog- 
nition. He expresses his conviction that the whole mental 
philosophy of Great Britain has been checked in its develop- 
ment, and involved in the greatest perplexity and misconcep- 
tion, for want of these terms. To this defect he attributes the 
confusion of Reid in the fundamental feature of his philos- 
ophy ;—‘“*a confusion so great, that the whole tendency of 
his doctrine was misconceived by Brown, who, in adopting a 
modification of the hypothesis of a representative perception, 
seems not even to have suspected that he and Reid, and mod- 
ern philosophers in general, were not in this at one.” * De- 
prived of these terms, the whole Critical Philosophy — indeed 
the whole philosophy — of Germany and France would be a 
blank.” 

The parallel expressions se/f and ego are explicated and 
illustrated with great ingenuity and satisfactory clearness. 
Hamilton quotes here a long passage from the First Alcibiades 
of Plato, where Socrates is made to show, with characteristic 
skill, that the man being something different from that which 
he uses, inasmuch as he uses his body, he is therefore distinct 
from his body; or, in other words, that “the mind is the 
man.” 

Some of the author’s remarks on hypothesis are worth con- 
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sidering. Defining this as an effort of the mind to recall the 
objects of its knowledge to order and unity, by assigning them, 
ad interim, to some principle through which the mind is able 
to comprehend them, he lays down two conditions of legiti- 
mate hypothesis. First, the phenomena must be ascertained 
to have an actual existence. This he pleasantly illustrates by 
the familiar anecdote of Charles IL. and the Royal Society, re- 
specting the difference of weight in a vessel of water with a 
live fish in it and the same with a dead one. The angry dis- 
cussion, the hints of “ consiructive treason,” as implied in 
doubting whether the thing suggested by the king were fact or 
fiction, and other incidents of the affair, together with the final 
discovery that they had formed their profound theories to fit a 
mere witticism, are amusingly set forth. We certainly have no 
need to go so far back as the time of the “ merry monarch,” to 
illustrate the propriety of the rule here laid down. Every year 
we have some painful, as well as some ludicrous, evidences of 
the importance of thoroughly considering the an sit, before at- 
tempting an explanation of the cur sit. 

The second condition of permissible hypothesis is, —* that 
the phenomenon cannot be explained otherwise than by an 
hypothesis. It would, for example, have been absurd, even 
before the discovery of Franklin, to account for the phenom- 
enon of lightning by the hypothesis of supernatural agency.” 
These conditions and some criteria of the excellence of an 
hypothesis, which we have not room to quote, are frequently 
referred to and applied in the subsequent discussion of various 
theories. 

To consciousness much attention is given. With Hamilton 
it is the most important topic in this department of philosophy ; 
for “ it is the one essential element of the mental phenomena.” 
Certainly no other author has so thoroughly examined the 
ground occupied by this feature of the mental character, and 
so fully explained and admirably illustrated all its offices, its 
conditions, and its relations to other powers of the mind. He 
is anxious to give his pupils correct and definite notions on 
this difficult subject. Most of our mental philosophers have 
been defective here, — many of them fatally so. Even Reid 
and Stewart, so trustworthy in other respects, have furnished 
no special and articulate account of consciousness. 
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“ Consciousness cannot be defined.” Some have undertaken 
to define it as a feeling. Buta feeling is something of which 
we are conscious. Consciousness quite as necessarily enters 
into the definition of a feeling, as feeling into a definition of 
consciousness. Others say that consciousness is a knowledge, 
—and others still, that it is a belief or conviction of knowl- 
edge. Here we run into the same logical seesaw. There is 
no knowledge or belief of which we are not conscious. There- 
fore knowledge and belief are contained undef consciousness, 
not the latter under the former. But though it cannot be 
defined, it may be analyzed. In the various operations and 
passions of the mind consciousness is necessarily involved. 
Knowing, feeling, and desiring are possible only under the 
condition of being known, and being known by the subject of 
them. “If I did not know that I knew, [ would not know, — 
if I did not know that I felt, | would not feel.” This knowl- 
edge of these modifications is what we call consciousness. 
The expressions, J know that I know,—I know that I feel, 
and the like, are translated by, I am conscious that I know, — 
Tam conscious that I feel. 


“ Consciousness is thus, on the one hand, the recognition by the mind, 
or ego, of its acts and affections ; in other words, the self-aflirmation, 
that certain modifications are known by me, and that these modifica- 
tions are mine. But, on the other hand, consciousness is not to be 
viewed as anything different from these modifications themselves, but 
is, in fact, the general condition of their existence, or of their existence 
within the sphere of intelligence. Though the simplest act of mind, 
consciousness thus expresses a relation subsisting between two terms. 
‘These terms are, on the one hand, an I or Self, as the subject of a cer- 
tain modification, — and, on the other, some modification, state, quality, 
affection, or operation, belonging to the subject. Consciousness, thus, 
in its simplicity, necessarily involves three things ;— 1. A recognizing 
or knowing subject; 2. A recognized or known modification ; and, 3. A 
recognition or knowledge by the subject of the modification.” — p. 133. 


Thus consciousness and knowledge involve each other. Con- 
sciousness is further shown to imply actual knowledge, in dis- 
tinction from potential or dormant ; immediate knowledge, in 
distinction from mediate; a contrast; a discrimination; a 
judgment ; and a memory. So far Hamilton’s views, though 
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more clearly and tangibly stated than by any other writer, do 
not materially differ from those of the great body of reputable 
philosophers. Now, however, he diverges from the common 
track, and separates from some great minds respecting some 
of the special conditions of consciousness. One of these is, 
the coextensiveness of consciousness with our knowledge. 
Reid’s position is, that consciousness is a special faculty, and 
that it takes cognizance only of things in the mind. * It is 
improper to say, I am conscious of the table which is before 
me. I perceive it, I see it; but do not say, I am conscious of 
it.” He makes consciousness perform the same office toward 
the operations of the mind, which perception performs to 
things without. In this he has been followed by perhaps a 
majority of instructors in this country. This doctrine is con- 
tested by Hamilton. He argues that the knowledge of an 
operation necessarily involves the knowledge of its object; 
from which it follows that it is impossible to make conscious- 
ness conversant with the intellectual operations, to the exclu- 
sion of their objects. He shows that our intellectual operations 
exist only in relation, and since, according to a logical axiom, 
the knowledge of relatives is one, it must be impossible to take 
cognizance of one term of their relation and not of the other. 


“ Knowledge, in general, is a relation between a subject knowing and 
an object known, and each operation of our cognitive faculties only 
exists by relation to a particular object, — this object at once calling it 
into existence, and specifying the quality of its existence. It is, there- 
fore, palpably impossible that we can be conscious of an act without 
being conscious of the object to which that act is relative. This, how- 
ever, is what Dr. Reid and Mr. Stewart maintain. They maintain that 
T can know that I know, without knowing what I know, —or that I 
can know the knowledge without knowing what the knowledge is about ; 
for example, that I am conscious of perceiving a book, without being 
conscious of the book perceived, — that I am conscious of remembering 
its contents without being conscious of these contents remembered, — 
and so forth. The unsoundness of this opinion must, however, be 
articulately shown by taking the different faculties in detail, which they 
have contradistinguished from consciousness, and by showing, in regard 
to each, that it is altogether impossible to propose the operation of that 
faculty to the consideration of consciousness, and to withhold from con- 
sciousness its object.” — p. 147. 
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Our author proceeds to examine Reid’s views, as applied to 
the several faculties of imagination, perception, and memory. 
In discussing the subject with reference to memory, he pre- 
sents, what is a prominent doctrine with him, the distinction 
between immediate and mediate knowledge. Dr. Reid asserts 
that memory is an immediate knowledge of the past; con- 
sciousness, an immediate knowledge of the present. This 
Hamilton denies, and declares that an immediate knowledge of 
the past is impossible. What we know, we know in the present. 
When we are conscious of an act of memory, we are conscious 
of it as a present act. It may represent some fact of the past, 
but this past fact we know only by inference. It is not an im- 
mediate knowledge, yet we are conscious of the present object 
of memory. But we have not space to give his able and bril- 
liant reasoning on this point. 

On the question whether we can attend to more than a 
single object at once, Hamilton takes the affirmative, in oppo- 
sition to some distinguished metaphysicians. His view, if we 
mistake not, is not the prevalent one in our schools. Stewart’s 
doctrine is, that “we cannot attend, at one and the same 
instant, to a plurality of objects, which we can attend to sepa- 
rately.” He admits that there are a variety of cases in which 
the mind apparently exerts different acts of attention at once ; 
but he explains this by the astonishing rapidity of thought, 
which enables the mind to pass to a great number of objects 
in an imperceptible lapse of time. He illustrates this by the 
case of an equilibrist or rope-dancer, where the rapidity of 
thought is proved by the accompanying movements of the eye. 
It is also adduced, that, in a concert of music, a good ear can 
attend to the different parts of the music separately, or to all 
at once. In the latter case, he argues, the mind is constantly 
varying its attention from one part to the other; the rapidity 
of its operations giving no perceptible interval of time. To 
this Hamilton replies as follows : — 


“What are the facts in this example? In a musical concert, we 
have a multitude of different instruments and voices, emitting at once 
an infinity of different sounds. These all reach the ear at the same 
indivisible moment in which they perish, and, consequently, if heard at 
all, — much more if their mutual relation or harmony be perceived, — 
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they must be all heard simultaneously. This is evident. For if the 
mind can attend to each minimum of sound only successively, it conse- 
quently requires a minimum of time in which it is exclusively oceupied 
with each minimum of sound. Now in this minimum of time there 
coexist with it, and with it perish, many minima of sound which, ex 
hypothesi, are not perceived, are not heard, as not attended to. In a 
concert, therefore, on this doctrine, a small number of sounds only could 
be perceived, and above this petty maximum all sounds would be to the 
ear as zero. But what is the fact? No concert, however numerous its 
instruments, has yet been found to have reached, far less to have sur- 
passed, the capacity of the mind and its organ.” — pp. 168, 169. 

He proceeds to show that, on Stewart's doctrine, it would 
be impossible to understand how we ean perceive the relation 
of different sounds. The feeling of harmony must proceed 
from the feeling of the relation of the sounds. If these are 
successively perceived in different points of time, we must 
compare the past sound, as retained in memory, with the 
present as actually perceived. But, in this case, we must 
attend to the past sound in memory, and to the present sound 
in sense, at once, or there will be no perception of harmony. 
“ But one sound in memory, and another sound in sense, are 
as much two different objects as two different sounds in sense.” 
If we do thus attend to two objects at once, the hypothesis is 
disproved. If we do not, then all knowledge of relation and 
harmony is impossible. This is absurd. 

Stewart illustrates his doctrine again from the phenomena 
of vision. He admits that the mind perceives simultaneously 
every point in the image on the retina, —“ for perception, like 
consciousness, is. involuntary.” But he argues, that it is 
impossible for the mind to attend to more than one of these 
points —the minimum visibile—at once, and therefore con- 
cludes that perception of figure by the eye is the result of a 
number of separate acts of attention. Hamilton replies : — 

“On this hypothesis, we must suppose that, at every instantaneous 
opening of the eyelids, the moment sufficient for us to take in the figure 


of the objects comprehended in the sphere of vision is subdivided into 
almost infinitesimal parts, in each of which a separate act of attention 
is performed. This is, of itself, sufficiently inconceivable. But this 
being admitted no difficulty is removed. The separate acts must be 
laid up in memory, in imagination. But how are they there to form 
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a single whole, unless we can, in imagination, attend to all the minima 
visthilia together, which in perception we could only attend to sever- 
ally ?” — pp. 169, 170. 

This is very good ; but he does not at all meet another argu- 
ment of Stewart’s respecting the perceptible lapse of time 
requisite to comprehend a complicated figure. “ If perception 
of visible figure were an immediate consequence of the picture 
on the retina, we should have, at the first glance, as distinct 
an idea of a figure of a thousand sides, as of a triangle or a 
square.” This is obviously not the case. Hamilton, though 
advocating the doctrine, that the mind can attend to more than 
the one object at a time, reminds his pupils, that the greater 
the number of objects among which the attention is distributed, 
the feebler and less distinct will be its cognizance of each. 


“ Consciousness will thus be at its maximum of intensity when atten- 
tion is concentrated on a single object; and the question comes to be, 
How many several objects can the mind simultaneously survey, not 
with vivacity, but without absolute confusion? I find this problem 
stated, and differently answered, by different philosophers, and appar- 
ently without a knowledge of each other. By Charles Bonnet, the 
mind is allowed to have a distinct notion of six objects at once ; by 
Abraham Tucker, the number is limited to four; while Destutt-Tracy 
again amplifies it to six. The opinion of the first and last of these 
philosophers appears to me correct.” — pp. 176, 177. 

Hamilton also controverts the opinion of Stewart, in which 
the latter coincides with Reid, that attention is only a volun- 
tary act, — that is, under the control of a free and deliberate 
volition. When we are occup'ed by other matters, the clock 
may strike, or a person speak to us, without our having any 
consciousness of the sound; but it is impossible for us to 
remain in this state of unconsciousness intentionally and with 
will. We cannot determinately refuse to see by voluntarily 
withholding our attention. He distinguishes three degrees of 
attention. “ The first is a mere vital and irresistible act; the 
second, an act determined by desire, which, though involun- 
tary, may be resisted by our will; the third, an act determined 
by deliberate volition.” The faculty of attention is not, in his 
estimation, a special faculty, but merely consciousness acting 
under the law of limitation to which it is subjected. 
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There is a magnificent lecture on the “ Evidence and Au- 
thority of Consciousness,” but we can hardly give an idea of 
it by any outline or epitome. It is already evident that he 
would insist on this faculty as the source from which we must 
derive every fact in the philosophy of the mind. This doctrine 
brings him into collision with the phrenologists. He was 
accustomed to introduce into his course, at this point, three 
lectures, containing a summary view of the nervous system in 
the higher animals, more especially in man. These are omit- 
ted in the text, as being foreign in their details from the gen- 
eral subject of the course; but the substance of them is 
contained in the Appendix. They form the most powerful 
and discomfiting attack on this somewhat pretentious science 
that has ever been made, — an attack, too, that has never been 
repelled. For the purpose of qualifying himself for this dis- 
cussion, and testing, on its own ground of physiological facts, 
this new theory, he went through a laborious course of com- 
parative anatomy, dissecting with his own hands several hun- 
dred different brains. He sawed open a series of skulls of 
persons of different nations, of both sexes, and of all ages, to 
ascertain the facts in regard to the frontal sinus, on which the 
phrenologists had founded so much. He also experimented 
largely and carefully on the size and weight of the brain. 
From the facts registered, he conclusively proves that “no 
assistance is afforded to mental philosophy by the examina- 
tion of the nervous system, and that the doctrines which are 
founded upon the supposed parallelism of brain and mind are, 
as far as observation extends, wholly groundless.” 

On the mysterious and perplexing subject of the intercourse 
between mind and body, there are four hypotheses held by 
different classes of philosophers. 1. The System of Assistance, 
or Occasional Causes. It proceeds on the supposition of the 
impossibility of actual communication between spiritual and 
material substances, and terminates in the assertion that the 
Deity, on occasion of motions in the bodily organism, excites 
correspondent thoughts and representations in the mind; and 
vice versa. 2. A Pre-established Harmony. In an infinite 
variety of possible souls and possible bodies, there could be 
found souls whose series of perceptions and determinations 
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would correspond to the series of movements which these pos- 
sible bodies would execute. Always putting such a soul and 
such a body together, God would make a man between the 
two departments of whose nature there would be the most per- 
fect harmony, although there is no actual communication 
between them. 3. The Theory of a Plastic Medium; which, 
participating of the two natures, can act upon both; the mid- 
dle term of a continuous proportion. This hypothesis is at 
present revived with considerable energy in certain quarters, 
and by influential thinkers, to account for the phenomena ex- 
hibited in mesmerism, and what is vulgarly termed the “ spirit- 
rappings.”” Whatever may be the value of the theory, Hamil- 
ton, at least, regards it as utterly untenable. He hardly de- 
votes to it as much attention as it merits. 4. That of Physical 
Causes. “On this doctrine external objects affect our senses, 
and the organic motion they determine is communicated to 
the brain. The brain acts upon the soul, and the soul has 
an idea,—a perception.” 

These hypotheses are discussed, their histories outlined, and 
many interesting criticisms and illustrations presented. Ham- 
ilton pronounces them all unphilosophical, ** because they all 
attempt to establish something beyond the sphere of observa- 
tion’’; and because two of them are contradictions of the fact 
of consciousness, while the other two are at variance with the 
fact which they suppose. He quotes and indorses the saying 
of Pascal, that “ Man is to himself the mightiest prodigy of 
nature ; for he is unable to conceive what is body, still less 
what is mind, but least of all is he able to conceive how a body 
can be united to a mind; yet this is his proper being.’ To 
this he adds a remark of his own: * A contented ignorance 
is, indeed, wiser than a presumptuous knowledge ; but this is 
a lesson which seems the last philosophers are willing to learn. 
In the words of one of the acutest of modern thinkers, * Mag- 
na immo pars sapientia est, quedam animo nescire 


velle. 

Are we always consciously active ¢ Each side of this ques- 
‘tion has had its advocates among the leading philosophers. 
But perhaps a majority of those who have speculated on it 
have given the impression that it is unsolvable for lack of 
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data. Hamilton, however, thinks that there are undoubted 
facts discernible, from which the inference is strong that the 
mind is perpetually active. He premises that a discrimination 
must be made between this question and the question whether 
we have always a memory of our consciousness. The latter 
must be at once answered in the negative. He limits his in- 
quiries and observations to the states of sleep and somnam- 
bulism. Plato and the Platonists unanimously maintain the 
theory of perpetual activity. Aristotle is in doubt, and his 
followers are divided with regard to it. Cicero and Augustine 
adopt the affirmative. This too is a fundamental doctrine of 
the Cartesian philosophy. Locke takes the opposite view, and 
brings some strong arguments in favor of it. Leibnitz refutes 
Locke very thoroughly, but he does not explicitly answer the 
question. Wolf follows in the track of his master, though he 
does not appear to know what the opinion of the latter was, 
Kant says little on the subject, but asserts, decidedly enough, 
that * to cease to dream in sleep, is to cease to live.” Believ- 
ing that thought is the necessary result of the soul’s vital 
force, he declares that the cessation of a force to act, is tan- 
tamount to its cessation to be. Thus far there seems to have 
been no real argument in favor of the affirmative by its sup- 
porters. They reasoned from hypothesis rather than from ex- 
perience, and arrived at little more than conjecture. Only 
one philosopher, previous to Hamilton, had undertaken to 
gather facts from observation, on which to establish a valid 
argument. This was M. Jouffroy, from whom our author 
quotes largely, and whose conclusions he indorses. 

From the phenomena of somnambulism Hamilton deduces 
proof that the mind puts forth activities of which there is no 
remembrance in the normal state. The subject frequently ex- 
periences the most exalted condition of his intellectual powers, 
— the reason, the imagination, the sense of propriety, and the 
memory, are far more vivid than in the waking life; and yet 
of these activities there is no recollection in the normal state. 
This proves nothing in favor of the activity of the faculties in 
natural sleep, except that we may be consciously active, and 
yet have no recollection of the fact. 

In proper sleep there are certain noises which always awaken 
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those who charge their minds with them. Thus nurses, or 
those having the care of children, arouse at the slightest move- 
ment; while it would not disturb a person having no responsi- 
bility. On the other hand, a man may sleep in the midst of 
the most tumultuous sounds, to which he*has become accus- 
tomed ; while a new-comer to the locality of such noises would 
be continually disturbed by them, till he had learned to reason 
aright concerning them. These phenomena indicate that the 
mind reasons in sleep, no less than it exercises other faculties. 
We have not space for the numerous and forcible illustrations 
quoted from M. Jouffroy, on this subject. The following are 
the conclusions, as stated by him : — 


“1. That in sleep the senses are torpid, but that the mind wakes. 
2. That certain of our senses continue to transmit to the mind the im- 
perfect sensations they receive. 3. That the mind judges these sensa- 
tions, and that it is in virtue of its judgments that it awakens, or does 
not awaken, the senses. 4. That the reason why the mind awakens 
the senses is, that sometimes the sensation disquiets it, being unusual or 
painful ; that sometimes the sensation warns it to rouse the senses, as 
being an indication of the moment when it ought todoso. 5. That 
the mind possesses the power of awakening the senses, but that it only 
accomplishes this by its own activity overcoming their torpor; that this 
torpor is an obstacle, — an obstacle greater or less, as it is more or less 
profound.” — p. 232. 

We can follow the author no further in his proof and dis- 
cussion of Consciousness, though we stop before arriving at 
what will be to many the most interesting part of the work. 
Nor are we able to give even a synopsis of his consideration of 
the Special Faculties of knowledge. We rejoice in the repub- 
lication of this volume so promptly in this country, and are 
glad to know that it has already been introduced as a text- 
book into many of our highest institutions. We trust that 
Hamilton will be thoroughly studied by all our thinking and 
professional men, and especially by those whose province it is 
to mould and guide the thoughts of others. 
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Art. V.—1. Autobiographical Recollections. By the late 
CuarLes Ropert Lesiiz, R. A. Edited, with a Prefatory 
Essay on Leslie as an Artist, and Selections from his Corre- 
spondence, by Tom Taytor, Esg., Editor of the Autobiog- 
raphy of Haydon. With portrait. Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. 1860. 

2. Memoirs of the Life of John Constable, Esq., R. A. By 
Cuartes R. Lestiz. London. 1845. 

3. A Hand-Book for Young Artists. By C. R. Lesuir. Lon- 
don. 1855. 


TurovuGH his various writings Leslie has become associated 
with the world of letters, as well as of art. It is very possible 
that his name will be even more widely known by means of his 
pen than of his pencil; for works of art, unless very popular 
in their subject, and reproduced by copy or engraving, are to 
be seen only in those few collections which are so fortunate as 
to possess them; whereas books, through the activity of the 
press, are indefinitely multiplied, circulating freely among all 
classes, and becoming familiarly known, even through widely 
separated nations. The costliness of an elaborate work of art 
places it beyond the reach of the multitude, but books can 
become the possession of all. Thus, while there may not be 
more than ten or twelve of Leslie’s paintings in America, his 
writings will be welcomed at thousands of firesides. Proba- 
bly every artist in the land will read what he has written, and 
very many who are not artists will derive from his pages in- 
struction and pleasure. 

Before the invention of printing, when each sentence, letter 
by letter, was slowly produced on parchment, so great was the 
value of a book that few could be purchasers; and, as was 
natural under these circumstances, few could read. At such 
a period, paintings and frescos constituted the wider medium 
of communication, and a work of art diffused more extensively 
than books the lessons of history or of religion. What a 
marvellous change, now that the illustrated page is scattered 
by hundreds of thousands through vast communities, hardly 
a member of which could be found without taste to appreciate 
and capacity to understand ! 

10° 
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Thus the artist who can embody his idea in writing, as well 
as upon canvas, must exert an extended influence. There is 
a natural affinity between art and literature, and the same 
mind may express its best thoughts through both. Some of 
the sonnets of Michel Angelo are as remarkable as the marble 
that burst into life beneath his chisel. Leonardo da Vinci, 
among his many gifts, was profoundly conversant with science 
and philosophy, and proved himself, in several departments of 
thought, an accomplished writer. Sir Joshua Reynolds did 
perhaps as much, even for the advancement of art, by his lec- 
tures as by his masterly portraits; and, in our own country, 
Washington Allston, both in poetry and prose, has left that 
which is stamped by the peculiar impress of his genius. Many 
artists are undoubtedly wise in devoting their energies ex- 
clusively to the special branch for which they feel best quali- 
fied ; but if there are those, who, in addition to their other 
achievements, can, through their writings, reach the publie 
mind, they must thereby stand upon higher vantage-ground ; 
and, in proportion to their ability, will gain the respect of 
mankind. 

Leslie’s writings are such as crown his memory with merited 
honor. They are characterized throughout by unexaggerated 
truthfulness, a genial and healthy tone, and an elevated spirit. 
There is in them no striving for extraordinary brilliancy ; no 
blaze of epithet ; no eccentricity or morbid egotism ; no jeal- 
ousy or bitterness ; no foolish extravagance of censure or of 
praise. They indicate, throughout, sober discrimination and 
sound sense ; yet there is no lack of true enthusiasm, insight, 
and power. They have, moreover, a colloquial ease and 
pleasantry reminding one at times of Addison and Irving. 
They unite a rare felicity of expression with purity of taste 
and manly independence. The same characteristics which 
amarked Leslie socially as a man are perceptible in all that he 
has written. He has a plain straightforwardness, an honest 
candor, which disarms criticism, and calls forth a feeling of 
confidence and friendship. 

Leslie’s “* Memoir of Constable” is a model of that class 
of writing, — lucid in style, unaffected, simple, and graphic. 
It is the lifelike portraiture of a beautiful character; the 
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history of a mind that loved nature, and was ever in harmony 
with her best influences. No one can read the work without 
acquiring a deep interest both in the writer and in the subject. 
It is easy to perceive that there was a kindred spirit between 
Leslie and Constable ; it is pleasant to follow them in their 
common tastes, to observe the attachment which bound them 
to each other, and the manner in which they helped to mould 
and modify each other’s judgments. 

Leslie is at no pains to conceal his admiration for his friend ; 
yet he never obtrudes his praise ; but, by the pleasant recital 
of facts and conversations, with selections from letters and 
journals, he brings us naturally into the circle of sympathy, 
until we feel united to them in affection, and participate in 
the same elevated tastes. We confess that this memoir has for 
us the interest of a romance. Indeed, the power it possesses 
is greater than could be conceded to a mere work of fiction. 
The reality of all wins upon the heart, till the experiences 
of joy and trial portrayed actually seem our own, and the 
noble perseverance and loyalty to duty awaken feelings ap- 
proaching to veneration. Through good report and through 
evil report Constable adhered to what he considered correct 
principle in art. He willingly sacrificed immediate popularity 
to his convictions ; and when we perceive, in the midst of op- 
position and ridicule, the untiring devotion with which, in his 
pursuit of art, he studied the works of God, his course has an 
element of grandeur. The great error among artists of that 
day was an unwillingness to represent nature truthfully. In 
opposition to this, Constable sought to delineate nature as she* 
actually appeared, with the fresh breeze and sparkling dew- 
drop. An artificial taste prevailed ; Constable determined to 
break from the thraldom. Leslie heartily sympathized with 
his friend, and gave to him, when at times it required some 
courage to do so, the most cordial approval and support. 
Whether Constable always succeeded in realizing upon canvas 
his own idea or not, no one can withhold from Leslie the credit 
of a worthy independence in his manly sympathy with his 
friend, and in his adherence to Constable, both within the 
Royal Academy and out of it, when so many were opposed to 
him. Under the circumstances, it displayed a genuine noble- 
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ness of character. As a tribute to the truthfulness of Con- 
stable’s pictures, Fuseli, on seeing his representation of an 
approaching shower, called to his servant to bring him his coat 
and umbrella; while another declared that he could feel the 
wind blowing on his face. It is a curious fact, that while the 
artists of England were slow to recognize the merit of Consta- 
ble, the artists of France no sooner became acquainted with 
his style than they burst into a blaze of enthusiasm, his works 
in that country producing an actual revolution in art. He 
united depth of observation with strength of feeling, depicting 
nature with lifelike freshness. He delighted in the most 
familiar objects. An old mill, a running stream, a meadow, a 
cottage-door, a village church, — these were the favorite themes 
of his pencil. Not the Vale of Tempe, with Juno or Jupiter, 
but some rural nook nearer home, with personages such as are 
oftener seen in the walks of daily life; the corn-field, with 
the simple ploughboy ; the river, with its ford or ferry; the 
neighboring hill-side, with bending grass and flitting shadows, 
along which the laboring peasant is seen returning to his 
home, — such were the subjects dear to his heart, and which it 
was his chief joy to portray. 

We can imagine Leslie and Constable together, studying 
with poetic fervor the open volume of nature, and, with a 
genius kindred to that of Wordsworth, detecting the truest 
beauty and the grandest thought in the most familiar objects. 
Sir Richard Steele, (or shall we simply call him Dick ?) with 
keen satire, speaks of an author who determined to write 
| *“in a way perfectly new, by describing things exactly as they 
happened.”’ Constable resolved to act upon the same prin- 
ciple in painting ;— not to manufacture pictures at second- 
| hand ; not to rest in any feeble mimicry of the old masters ; 
| but to go directly to nature, transferring thence the very life 
and motion of things. Nature he loved with a constant affec- 
tion. At times he would sit through the whole day watching 
every minute change in light and shade, in cloud and atmos- 
phere, remaining often so still that the field-mice have been 
| known to creep into his pocket. In this love of nature Leslie 

and Constable were in perfect sympathy, and it was Constable’s 
truth to nature that Leslie specially admired. ‘“ Among all the 
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landscape painters,” he writes, “ancient or modern, no one 
carries me so entirely to nature; and I can truly say, that 
since I have known his works, I have never looked at a tree or 
the sky without being reminded of him.” The long attach- 
ment which existed between these brother-artists was honor- 
able alike to both ; and in Leslie’s memoir of his friend, while 
he has raised a fitting monument to the character and genius 
of one whom he truly loved, he has unconsciously left, by the 
same act, an impressive proof of his own excellence. 

In the “ Hand-Book for Young Painters,” we have what 
was first given in lectures, recast in a form appropriate to 
wider use. As lectures, they were delivered before the Royal 
Academy, in 1850, and were the earliest given at the Academy 
which were honored by the presence of ladies. Their clearness 
of statement, beauty of illustration, and force of argument 
amply sustained the reputation of their author, and gained for 
them a wide-spread popular reception. They are full of valu- 
able suggestions. The writer, purposely avoiding the ostenta- 
tious use of technical terms, addresses himself at once to the 
common understanding, giving, with great transparency of 
diction, the result of much personal experience and close 
observation. He speaks independently his own thought, dis- 
senting occasionally from Sir Joshua Reynolds, and at times 
from Ruskin; but, while true to his conviction, he never dog- 
matizes. His opinions are given with frankness, and the reader 
is then left to form his own judgment. There is no sweeping 
denunciation or scathing satire; but through every page there 
breathes a genial appreciation and generous candor. The dis- 
course rises or falls with the natural feelings of the writer, who 
prefers to state his view with simplicity, and let it rest upon its 
own merit, rather than to attempt to dazzle by any false glare 
of rhetoric. This work is filled with able criticisms, and per- 
vaded by a fresh and genuine spirit. 

In the Autobiography of Leslie we have reminiscences of 
his own life, interwoven with recollections and anecdotes of the 
most eminent men of his time, with many of whom he was in- 
timate. 

Leslie’s parents were natives of Maryland. His maternal 
ancestors were from England, his paternal from Scotland. 
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His father, at the head of a mercantile house in Philadelphia, 
with his family, was on business in London when Leslie was 
born, October 19, 1794. There they remained until his fifth 
year, when, in 1799, they returned to America. They sailed 
in an East-Indiaman, and were exposed to unusual danger, 
from the war then existing between the United States and 
France. Having passed the English fleet from the Mediter- 
ranean, they soon fell in with a French ship, with which they 
became involved in a severe engagement. Of this sea-fight 
Leslie always retained a vivid remembrance. So serious were 
the damages received by their vessel, that they were obliged to 
make for Lisbon, five hundred miles distant, where they were 
detained five months, and put to an expense of £10,000 ster- 
ling. After leaving Lisbon they encountered severe gales, and 
at length arrived at Philadelphia on the 11th of May, seven 
months and twenty-six days from London. His father died 
in 1804, leaving the family in rather straitened circumstances. 
At this time Leslie was pursuing his studies at the University 
of Pennsylvania. From his infancy he had been fond of draw- 
ing; but his mother, lacking the means to educate him as an 
artist, in 1808 apprenticed him to Messrs. Bradford and Inskeep, 
booksellers, with whom he remained three years, when a like- 
ness which he hastily sketched of Cooke, an English actor, then 
popular in Philadelphia, attracted attention. Such was the 
skill which this drawing displayed, that many encouraged him 
to devote himself to art. Funds were liberally contributed by 
private individuals to give him the opportunity of visiting Eng- 
land, that he might gain every advantage which could there be 
found. While a lad in Philadelphia he had looked with ad- 
miration upon the pictures in Peale’s Museum, and he states 
that the windows of the print-shops were so many Academies 
to him. Thus did his natural tendencies show themselves, and 
they received in this country the first impulse in that profes- 
sion in which he was afterward to become so honorably dis- 
tinguished. While he was in Philadelphia, Sully gave him a 
few lessons in oil-painting, and furnished him, when he em- 
barked for England, with letters to Benjamin West, Sir Wil- 
liam Beechey, and other artists. He arrived at Liverpool on 
the 3d of December, 1811, and was soon in London, of which 
he had “a kind of dreamy remembrance.” 
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In Mr. Bradford’s shop he had become acquainted with the 
most interesting books from the English press; and, through 
engravings, he knew the characteristic styles of the principal 
English artists. West’s great picture of “ King Lear in the 
Storm,” he had seen in Philadelphia, and now he was to re- 
ceive instructions from the artist, at that time President of 
the Royal Academy. Leslie —a boy of sixteen — entered with 
youthful enthusiasm upon the enjoyments and privileges 
which now opened before him. 

He was soon established in rooms in Fitzroy Square, had 
visited the various galleries, formed a pleasant acquaintance 
with West, and numbered among his friends Mr. Morse and 
Washington Allston. Morse was about his own age, and All- 
ston some fifteen years his senior. The name of Morse has 
since become associated with the Electric Telegraph, which, 
through his scientific knowledge and persevering industry, was 
introduced to the world, he having had the honor of establish- 
ing in this country, as a practical working power, the first 
line known to exist; since which, lines have been extended, 
till now they may be said to encompass the globe. During 
their early artist-life in London, Leslie and Morse occupied the 
same room, Morse painting at one window and Leslie at the 
other. In the dramatic world, Mrs. Siddons and John Kem- 
ble were at the acme of their popularity, and, together with 
Liston, Munden, and Matthews, were making Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden scenes of unprecedented excitement. Is it not 
probable that these wonderful representations had their effect 
in the works which in after life, through his pencil, found their 
upon canvas”? Henry VIIL.,” * The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” Twelfth Night,” The Winter's Tale,” have all 
become associated with his masterly delineations. 

Leslie’s earliest instructors in painting were Sully, West, 
and Allston, all of whom, it is interesting to remember, were 
Americans. The latter, he tells us, was the first to awaken 
his perceptions to the beauties of color, especially as displayed 
in the marvellous productions of Titian, Paul Veronese, and 
the masters of the Venetian School. He soon became ac- 
quainted with Fuseli, and was studying the Townley Marbles 
at the British Museum, and the Elgin Marbles at Burlington 
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House. Thus did Morse and Leslie at that time employ their 
summer mornings. During the second year of Leslie’s resi- 
dence in London, Allston’s health so far failed that he was 
obliged to leave London for Bristol. Leslie accompanied his 
friend, and while upon the journey Allston became too ill to 
proceed. As a proof of the devoted affection which existed 
between Coleridge and Allston, the moment that Coleridge 
heard of Allston’s illness, he came to the town where they 
were, and remained until Allston was able to proceed. The 
house being crowded, Coleridge shared the same room with 
Leslie. On the first night, Leslie having a copy of * Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New York,” then just published, Coleridge 
became so deeply interested that he passed nearly the whole 
night in reading it, giving frequent expression to his delight. 
From this time Leslie continued on terms of friendship with 
Coleridge, often visiting him at Highgate. In a note which 
Coleridge wrote, after Allston had returned to America, he 
| says: ‘ Why, my dear Leslie, do you so wholly desert us at 
Highgate? Are we not always delighted to see you? Now, 
| 


too, more than ever, since, in addition to yourself, you are all 
we have of Allston.”’ Leslie was impressed, as so many others 
have been, with the extraordinary colloquial powers of that 
remarkable man. The musical intonations of his voice, the 
vast resources of his mind, the richness and unending variety 
of his illustrations, and the spontaneous eloquence with which 
he expressed himself, threw an irresistible charm over nearly 
every listener, Leslie heard, both at Clifton and in London, 
several of Coleridge’s lectures on Milton and Shakespeare, 
from which he states that he gained more satisfactory views 
respecting poetry and painting than he had acquired from any 
other source. Various pleasing reminiscences are related both 
of Coleridge and of Charles Lamb. 

During 1816 Leslie was a student in the Antique Acad- 
emy, at that time under the superintendence of Fuseli. This 
eccentric man generally entered the room in which the stu- 
dents were assembled with a book in his hand, engrossed in 
reading, the students, meanwhile, pursuing their work accord- 
ing to their inclination, —a course which Leslie, on the whole, 
considered wise : saying that “ Art is to be learnt, not taught,” 


| 
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and that under Fuseli’s “ wise neglect”? such men as Wilkie, 
Etty, Landseer, and Haydon distinguished themselves. After 
the students had worked in their own way for a time, Fuseli 
examined their drawings, correcting them with his left hand, 
and often making remarks such as could never be forgotten. 
Notwithstanding his occasional violence of temper he was very 
popular with students. His knowledge, wit, and unmistakable 
genius, rendered him a general favorite. Fortunately Leslie 
knew what to avoid, aswell as what to seek. Hence the wild 
spirit of Fuseli, which was at times lawless in its daring, 
spurning indignantly the simpler realities of life, did not exert 
an injurious influence upon his mind. Leslie, however much 
he might appreciate what was good in the qualities of another, 
never parted with his own sound sense. In speaking, at that 
time, of a picture by Fuseli, he says: ‘It is one of the most 
tremendous exhibitions of appalling sights I ever beheld. The 
figures glare across the picture like a horrible dream. He has 
certainly never been equalled in the visionary, and there it is 
he shines as a genius ; but whenever he attempts commonplace 
he is contemptible.” Leslie obtained two silver medals while 
at the Academy. 

Edwin Landseer was a fellow-student with Leslie, —“a 
pretty, curly-headed boy.” He attracted attention by his tal- 
ent, and Fuseli, looking round, would say, “ Where is my lit- 
tle dog-boy 

Leslie’s first large picture —“ Saul and the Witch of En- 
dor” — was purchased by Sir John Leicester, for one hundred 
guineas. In 1816 he commenced in a style and upon a class 
of subjects which became more and more congenial to his 
tastes. He had until now principally confined himself to the 
antique; from this period he entered upon the illustration of 
scenes from Shakespeare, Addison, Fielding, Smollett, and 
Goldsmith. Many of the characters of Cervantes, Le Sage, 
and Moliére are also identified with Leslie’s pencil. His 
earliest picture in this department was “ The Murder of Planta- 
genet by Clifford,” and he tells us that Sir Edwin Landseer 
(the “ curly-headed youngster ”’) sat for the pleading boy, with 
a rope round his wrists. 

While the great controversy was going on respecting the 
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Elgin marbles, in which Haydon took a prominent part, Leslie 
showed his usual discrimination. He writes to Philadelphia, 
— the city to which he looked with strong affection, — urging 
the Academy to send for casts from these finest antiques in 
the world, just brought from Athens by Lord Elgin. “ It will 
be an incalculable advantage to our artists, and their being in 


* Philadelphia would make me quite content to fix my residence 


there for the remainder of my life.” “ Tell Sully,” he adds, 
“that I entreat him not to lose a moment’s time in persuading 
the Academy to procure them. He will look upon their ar- 
rival as a sure prognostic of the rise of arts among us.” 

Of late the merits of Turner have been so often and so ably 
discussed, and Mr. Ruskin, in his successive volumes of the 
* Modern Painters,” has written so eloquently, that it is pleas- 
ant to look back forty or fifty years, and see what is said by a 
young man, fresh from this side of the Atlantic, and without 
any previous elaborate criticisms from others to aid him. In 
a letter dated December, 1816, Leslie, after alluding to other 
artists, writes as follows : — 


“ Turner, however, is my great favorite of all the painters here. I 
went to see his pictures yesterday, and was delighted, as I always am, 
with them. He combines the highest poetical imagination with an 
exquisite feeling for all the truth and individuality of nature, and he 
has shown that the ideal, as it is called, is not the improving of nature, 
but the selecting and combining objects that are most in harmony and 
character with each other.” 


In 1817, Leslie, in company with Allston, visited Paris ; 
and thence, with Stuart Newton, went to Brussels and Ant- 
werp. Ina letter from Paris he writes : — 


“The following day we went to the Louvre, and revelled all the 
morning in the richest luxury of art. It is impossible for me to de- 
scribe my feelings. ITad my whole life before been one of misery, it 
seemed as if this day would have balanced the account, and made me 
consider myself the happiest of human beings.” 


We find Leslie during this year corresponding with Wash- 
ington Irving, and preparing various illustrations for “ Salma- 
gundi,” “ Knickerbocker,” and “ The Sketch-Book.”’ “1 have 
put the sketch of the Dutch Courtship,” he writes, “ into the 
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hands of a very excellent engraver.” A short time previous 
to this, Irving had been associated with his brothers in a mer- 
cantile house ; but financial troubles soon changed his plans, 
and he had resolved upon a course in accordance with his 
natural tastes, and was now devoting himself to literature. 
Indeed, he was just then embarking upon literary efforts 
which proved a series of successes and triumphs, reflecting 
honor alike upon himself and his country. “The Sketch- 
Book” was published in numbers, and Irving writes to Les- 
lie : — 

“ The sale is very rapid, and altogether the suecess exceeds my most 
sanguine expectations. Now, you suppose I am all on the alert, and 
full of spirit and excitement. No such thing. I am just as good for 
nothing as ever I was, and, indeed, have been flurried and put out of 
my way by these puffings. I feel something as I suppose you did 
when your picture met with success, — anxious to do something bet- 
ter, and at a loss what to do.” 


At another time he writes : — 

“T trust that you and Newton have a long career of increasing sue- 
cess and popularity before vou. Of my own fate I sometimes feel a doubt. 
I am isolated in English literature, without any of the usual aids and 
influences by which an author’s popularity is maintained and promoted. 
I have no literary coterie to ery me up ; no partial reviewer to pat me on 
the back: the very Review of my publisher is hostile to everything 
American. I have nothing to depend on but the justice and courtesy 
of the public; and how long the publie may continue to favor the 
writings of a stranger, or how soon it may be prejudiced by the scrib- 
blers of the press, is with me a matter of extreme uncertainty. I have 
one proud reflection, however, to sustain myself with: that I have 
never in any way sought to sue the praises nor deprecate the censures 
of reviewers, but have left my works to rise or fall by their own 
deserts. .... I long to hear from you. How often do I miss you, 
in moments when I feel cast down and out of heart, and how often 
at times when some of the odd scenes of life present themselves which 
we used to enjoy so heartily together!” 

Washington Allston was on terms of intimate friendship 
with Irving at the time of those financial troubles which swept 
away his property. We have often listened to Allston, on 
pleasant evenings, at his fireside, as he dwelt upon the noble 
spirit Irving displayed at that severe crisis of his life. At 
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the moment when everything had been sacrificed, Irving ex- 
claimed, “ Well, now I have not got a groat in the world ; 
and I never was happier in my life.” About this time Irving 
seriously thought of becoming a painter, and Allston encour- 
aged him in the idea, and in their rambles together through 
picturesque regions they planned schemes for their common 
pursuits in art. But the pictures which Irving was destined 
to give to the world were those graphic descriptions on the 
written page, which can never grow dim with time. A large 
edition of ** The Sketch-Book”’ was soon published by Murray, 
the success of which was so great that a thousand guineas were 
offered for his next work, fifteen hundred guineas for the 
“Tales of a Traveller,” in 1824, and three thousand guineas 
for the “ Life of Columbus”; besides which he received a 
fifty-guinea gold medal by direction of George IV., and an 
honorary degree from the University of Oxford. With such 
signal success, and the honors that ever after spontaneously 
followed him, it is pleasant to see the beautiful simplicity of 
his heart, and the manner in which some of his most popular 
writings had their origin. | 

Toward the close of 1821, Leslie made a delightful excur- 
sion with Irving into Derbyshire. They journeyed, chatting 
together, on the top of a coach, to Oxford. On the day follow- 
ing there was a heavy rain. That day suggested the story of 
“The Stout Gentleman.” After this they visited Stratford- 
on-Avon, Warwick, and Kenilworth. At intervals Irving con- 
tinued busy with his pencil, while Leslie was making sketches. 
Irving, seated on a stile, or on some stone by the road-side, 
still proceeded with his writing, every now and then laughing 
to himself,— and at times reading aloud to Leslie that they 
might enjoy what had been written together. The inimitable 
picture of the inn-yard on a rainy day was an exact account 
of their experience at Derby. 

As an illustration of the sympathetic character of Irving’s 
nature, and his affection for Leslie, we take the following ex- 
tract from a letter, dated at Paris : — 

“ My dear boy, it is a grievous thing to be separated from you, and 
I feel it more and more. I wish to heaven this world were not so wide, 
and that we could manage to keep more together in it. This continual 
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separating from those we like is one of the curses of an unsettled life, 
and, with all my vagrant habits, I cannot get accustomed to it.” 


In another letter, he writes : — 

“T ofien look back with fondness and regret on the times when we 
lived together in London, in a delightful community of thought and 
feeling, struggling our way onward in the world, but cheering and en- 
couraging each other. I find nothing to supply the place of that heart- 
felt fellowship.” 

One of the pleasant facts in Leslie’s life is his long-continued 
and unbroken friendship with Irving. This intimacy was 
alike honorable to both, and their correspondence, running 
through many years, has a charming freshness. 

In 1821 Leslie was elected an associate of the Royal Academy. 
This naturally brought him into greater intimacy with the most 
distinguished artists of the time. With such men as Wilkie, 
Stothard, Flaxman, Chantrey, Turner, and Lawrence, he now 
mingled on terms of pleasant friendship ; and Leslie, with his 
social temperament and appreciative spirit, was particularly 
calculated to enjoy such intercourse, and to improve by it. 
Trammelled by no narrow prejudice, goaded by no petty 
jealousy, he rejoiced in the popularity of those who were suc- 
cessful ; while he was willing to perceive, and glad to honor, 
the ability which many had not the sagacity to detect. 

Leslie was now fairly on his way to fame and fortune. His 
works were widely appreciated, and his society was valued and 
sought. Sir Walter Scott called to study his pictures while in pro- 
gress. Leslie’s pictures, so peculiarly his own, awakened gen- 
eral interest. His ‘“* May-Day in the Time of Queen Elizabeth,” 
with its portrayal of rustic manners and joyous merriment, 
was a picture that Scott greatly relished; and very many less 
eminent than Scott relished it also. Another bright and sunny 
picture, full of life and character, representing the good old 
English times, was “ Sir Roger de Coverley going to Church.” 
These universal favorites were soon followed by “ Sancho 
Panza in the Apartment of the Duchess.” West, Wilkie, 
Constable, and the best artists of the time, expressed the 
heartiest commendation, while Lord Egremont, the Earl of 
Essex, the Duke of Bedford, and a host of others, were anxious 
for new pictures, and, what was more, were willing to pay for 
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them most generous prices. Thus Leslie might well be con- 
sidered a fortunate man. He had the satisfaction (which all 
artists have not) of seeing his works at once appreciated, of 
being met with universal kindness, and of receiving, without 
the slightest personal solicitation, ample encouragement.* 

In 1824 he visited Abbotsford, in order to paint a portrait 
of Sir Walter Scott, for Professor Ticknor of Boston. Of this 
visit the volume before us gives an interesting account. 

In 1825 he became united by marriage to one who, through 
later years, proved a sympathizing companion and a devoted 
wife. Their domestic life was unclouded, continuing to the 
end peculiarly peaceful and pleasant. 

The only thing to break the even tenor of his days, was his 
being appointed Teacher of Drawing at the Military Academy 
at West Point, — an office which he was led to accept in 1833, 
and on account of which, during that year, he visited America. 
But Leslie’s expectations in connection with this position 
were not realized, and in 1834 he returned to England. 

In twenty days after leaving New York, with unfeigned joy 
he landed in England; from which time, through a period of 
five and twenty years in that country of his adoption, he was 
surrounded by success and happiness. ‘I have known peo- 
ple,” he in one place writes, “who I fancied would not be 
quite satisfied with heaven itself, if they should ever come 
there.’ Leslie was not of this class. He had no desire to 
turn exclusively to the dark side, to dwell upon faults and 
foibles, or to waste life in unreasonable complaints. It was 
this disposition, which, added to his fine tastes and agreeable 
manners, made him a delightful companion. He threw sun- 
shine over the path of others, and he enjoyed the sunshine 
himself. The delineation he gives us of his friends — many 
of them men of distinction — is most graphic. An eye like his 


* Lord Egremont voluntarily offered Leslie a thousand pounds for a companion 
picture to “Sancho and the Duchess,” to which Leslie replied, that he could not 
feel justified in taking more than half that sum ; and when, after the death of the 
poet Rogers, his paintings were sold at auction, one by Leslie brought eleven hun- 
dred and fifty guineas. A country dealer, not knowing Leslie, exclaimed, “ Good 
gracious me! eleven hundred and fifty guineas for one of Leslie’s pictures! Did 
you ever hear such a price, sir?” “Monstrous, is it not ?” said Leslie, who after- 
ward told the story with great glee. 
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could see quickly enough the failings of men. With his keen 
sense of the ludicrous, and his deep love of humor, few weak- 
nesses or follies could escape his observation; but these were 
not the things upon which he loved to expatiate. He believed 
that friends were given for a better use than to be made the 
objects of censure and ridicule. If, therefore, there is nothing 
which can be said kindly, he says nothing; but as it happens, 
(fortunately for us, as well as for himself,) there is much 
which he could write, and which all can read, with unmingled 
satisfaction. Yet he deals not in fulsome panegyric. Far 
from it; he shows habitual discrimination. Every character 
upon which he dwells is both natural and individual. Through 
his lifelike descriptions, his friends become our friends. We 
feel that we know Constable, with his purity of taste, and firm, 
yet gentle nature; Fuseli, with his impetuosity, shrewdness, 
and wit; Flaxman, kind and scrupulously polite; Wilkie, 
modest and cautious, always deliberate, never impulsive, ap- 
parently grave, yet with sparkling humor; Haydon, with his 
egotism and dogmatism, alternately attracting and repelling ; 
Edwin Landseer, the true gentleman, yet best of mimics, — 
he who can throw such pathos, vivacity, mirthfulness, over the 
animal creation, — we see him to be both dignified and mirth- 
ful himself. Here, too, we admire Stothard, preserving a 
cheerful spirit through a life of many sorrows; we become 
acquainted with Northcote, whose sharp eye was typical of his 
sharper tongue; we are amused by Chantrey, with his John 
Bull bluffness, yet pleasant and playful; and are astonished 
at the amazing genius of Turner, with his varied power and 
untiring industry,—shy in manner, yet, withal, frank and 
genial. On those varnishing and painting days at the Acad- 
emy, when the artists dined together, Turner was the life of 
the table; with voice deep and musical, no one was more 
joyous ; a recluse at times, yet truly social in his nature. So, 
also, we occasionally accompany Leslie on some of his pleasant 
rounds. Now we go to the well-known mansion of Samuel 
Rogers, with its splendid attractions, where we listen to the wise 
discourse of Sir James Mackintosh, and the brilliant repartee 
of Sydney Smith. We hear Tom Moore half recite and half 
sing his Irish Melodies; or Mrs. Siddons relate, with startling 
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effect, some dramatic reminiscence ; or Rogers himself tell a 
story with the same exquisite finish with which he would write 
a lyric. Or we breakfast with Sir Walter Scott, where we 
meet Irving and the poet Crabbe. We hear, perhaps, the Great 
Magician speak of the hunters who chase wild deer along the 
braes of Athol, or describe some wild pass in the Highlands, 
made famous by heroic deeds; or we find ourselves in the 
grand old library of Holland House, while Lord Holland con- 
verses upon Horace Walpole and Charles Fox, or amuses 
those who will listen with recollections of Boswell; or we are 
transported to Petworth, where we pass a week with Lord 
Egremont, and, in partaking of his generous hospitality, see 
how a nobleman can be doubly noble, and show munificence 
without ostentation ; or we step into Somerset House, and 
attend a meeting of the Academy, Sir Thomas Lawrence pre- 
siding; or we stroll from London to Coombs Wood, and there, 
in che quiet shade, we stretch ourselves on the grass with Con- 
stable and Stothard, and watch the sunbeams as they tremble 
in the foliage. 

Thus we make pleasant acquaintance with most agreeable 
people ; we listen to amusing anecdotes ; we hear now and then 
weighty remarks ; and have imparted to us, in confidence, as 
little gossip as could possibly be expected, — indeed, so little 
that we rather wish for more. It is plain that nothing has 
been set down in malice. In fact, we have enjoyed our visits 
so much, that we should not object to their repetition, and we 
congratulate ourselves that we have made such friendships. 
And this reminds us, just now, of one whom we cannot but 
mention, — Peter Powell,— to whom we are introduced in 
these pages. ‘ That merry, amusing, light-hearted, discon- 
tented little radical,’ we do hope we shall meet again. 

Before closing these remarks, it may naturally be asked 
what was Leslie’s rank as a painter. There is, indeed, a 
sphere of transcendent excellence into which only a few of the 
kingliest spirits out of the passing ages have been admitted. 
Michel Angelo, Raphael, and Leonardo da Vinci there sit 
supreme. As in literature, Shakespeare and Milton, Dante and 
Tasso, Homer and Virgil, find no one to dispute or divide 
their sovereignty ; so in art, there are unapproachable elevations 
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to which but a few of the most daring spirits have climbed, 
and these not altogether by strength of their own, but by 
those pre-eminent powers with which they had been marvel- 
lously endowed. Who can account for Shakespeare? or who 
believe that, by any process of culture, another like him can be 
produced? Such beings are not made, but sent; and they 
have a mission of their own. No exaltation so great is claimed 
for Leslie, — least of all would he claim it for himself. He had 
a just estimate of his own capacity. The same good sense 
which he displayed in everything else characterized him here. 
He did not exaggerate his ability, or attempt what was beyond 
his power. He felt that there was a certain province which he 
could fill, and that province he did fill, well and honorably. 
This was his wisdom. He did not spend his days in vainly 
striving to do what Nature and Providence never intended he 
should do. He studied his own gifts, and sought to make the 
best use of them; and in doing this, he achieved a good work, 
and gained his reward. Not to those lofty triumphs of ideal 
art which kindle within the soul the fire of devotion, did he 
chiefly turn his mind. Nor did he satisfy himself with feebly 
attempting to copy what he could not originate, by imitating 
at a long distance those heaven-direeted masters who lift the 
mind into holy aspiration, and whose great works are so in- 
stinct with worship that they find their fitting place by the 
sacred altar, and in the temple of God. To a less elevated, 
but still to a noble sphere, he felt called. His mission was not 
so much to awaken directly high spiritual life, as to impart 
innocent pleasure, to suggest thought, and to give to cultivated 
tastes an added intellectual gratification ; and, to his honor be 
it said, in all he did there was an absolute purity of sentiment, 
without the slightest admixture of coarseness. 

In the mechanical execution of his work he slighted no de- 
tail. In coloring, perspective, and composition there was rare 
excellence. The accessories were harmonious, the group- 
ing skilful, and the unity of idea complete. You could walk 
into his distances, and inhale the atmosphere in which they 
were bathed. He loved the good old English times, and the 
happy scenes of that day he rejoiced to bring back again 
through his magical art. But he did not dwell upon exter- 
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nals alone. He had a delicate feeling for nature, a constant 
perception of grace, and a keen love of humor. He painted 
mind, as well as costume. His forms were more than shapes, 
they were alive with soul. In them you saw the nicest delin- 
eation of character, the finest shades of feeling, the faintest 
dawnings of thought, the first tremulous budding of emotion. 
Every picture told its story. Each person was an essential 
part, and the most hidden motive was seen, while over all was 
the impress of reality, the fulness of life, the inspiration of truth. 

Still, it must be admitted that his works were in some re- 
spects more the result of memory than of imagination. He 
did not so much actually originate what he represented, as 
illustrate the creation of others. His was rather a perceptive 
than a creative genius. He was an interpreter between the 
author and the world. Addison, Cervantes, Shakespeare, 
brought thought, feeling, wit, love, into being ; Leslie gave to 
those aerial conceptions of their minds color and form. If he 
called spirits from the vasty deep, they might not always come 
at his bidding ; but when with Shakespearian power they were 
called up, he had the eye to perceive their mysterious beauty, 
and the most subtile workings of their inmost natures were 
revealed to him, while, as in a magic mirror, he could render 
their forms, even their minutest expression, visible to others. 
To him they were not imaginary, but real beings. Certainly 
Falstaff and Don Quixote actually sat for their portraits. 
Most obligingly Uncle Toby twice came, with his usual good- 
nature, in his buff waistcoat, looking just as he did when he had 
that dangerous ¢¢te-@-téte with the Widow Wadman in the sentry- 
box. Here also truly are Robin Hood, and Maid Marian, and 
Littlejohn, and Friar Tuck. Nay, we actually look in upon 
Master Slender’s courtship, and have a fellow-feeling for him 
as he sheepishly stands with his hat in his hand; or we 
behold Lady Jane Grey, as she was seen by Roger Ascham 
in the oriel window, meditating upon the open page of Plato. 
There she stands, lost in delight over Phedo Platonis, while 
the Duke and Duchess and all the gentlewomen are hunting in 
the Park, and smilingly she says, “I wist, all their sport is 
but a shadow to that pleasure which I find in Plato.” Or we 
look again, and see the queenly figure of Victoria, or Anne 
Boleyn, or the lovely Beatrice. 
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Leslie acquired a European, nay, we may affirm, a world- 
wide celebrity ; and it is saying much when we add that he did 
so without pandering to a single unworthy taste or feeling. 
There is a pure and elevated tone in all that he did. If his 
aim was to confer pleasure, it was innocent pleasure. He 
showed how much of real interest may be connected with 
common objects, what a charm may be associated with domes- 
tic life, how literature may be illustrated and enriched by art, 
and how the customs of a past day may be brought before the 
vision for present instruction and enjoyment. 

Mr. Taylor, the editor of the first-mentioned work before us, 
has performed his labor most successfully. His former work 
of this kind was the Autobiography of Haydon. A more com- 
plete contrast it would be difficult to imagine. Taylor himself 
dwells upon it with great truthfulness. 


“ Haydon,” he writes, “ presents to us a nature all self-confidence, 
passion, and combativeness. He was exclusive in his theories ; reck- 
less in his defiance of difficulties ; unscrupulous in the means he took 
to relieve them ; untiring in his appeals to patrons, and public men, and 
the public. Regarding himself as a martyr to high art, he claimed to 
the full all the immunities and indulgences that the most lenient and 
sympathetic judgment could attach to that position. Alternately elated 
with the most buoyant hope, and depressed by the deepest despair... . . 

“In Leslie, on the other hand, we see the man of cautious, trustful, 
respectful nature from the first. Slow in the formation of his judg- 
ment, disposed to defer to others in his art and out of it, but strong in 
principle, and apt to hold stubbornly to convictions once grasped ; not 
given to court notoriety or publicity, and rather shrinking from than 
provoking conflict ; asking only leave to pursue the even tenor of his 
way in the practice of the unambitious art he loved, among the quiet 
friends he valued; equable, affectionate, self-respecting to the point of 
reserve and reticence ; valuing good taste and moderation as much in 
art as in manners ; averse to exclusive theories, or loud-sounding self- 
assertion in all its forms; closing a happy, peaceful, successful, and 
honored life by the calm and courageous death of a Christian, and 
leaving behind him pictures stamped in every line with good taste, 
chastened humor, and graceful sentiment, — pictures which it makes us 
happier, gentler, and better to look upon, — pictures which help us to 
love good books more, and to regard our fellow-creatures with kindlier 
eyes.” 
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In another place he writes : — ; 

« How genuine all these qualities were in Leslie, is best shown by 
his life and by his character, as indicated in his conversation and his 
writing. How could Ae be other than truthful, lovely, charitable, and 
tasteful in his pictures, who, in his home as in society, in his teaching 
asin his conduct, was habitually sincere, affectionate, equable, thoughtful 
of others, tolerant, loving to dwell rather on the good than on the bad 
about him? It would be well if there were more lives that should 
show so exact a parallel of good attributes in the workman and his 
works.” 

In 1859, on the 5th of May, after a brief illness, Leslie 
closed this life with full faith in a glorious immortality. He 
had always cherished bright and cheerful views of a future 
existence. To his son George he said, “he thought it very 
likely that part of our happiness in the next life would be 
derived from finding out the wonders of creation which are 
hidden to us here.” The realities of that state of being upon 
which he had often mused, he was now soon to know. As he 
approached the change, his love of art seemed to grow stronger. 
He had several of his favorite pictures placed so that he could 
see them from his bed, and his son remarks that he never saw 
him enjoy anything more keenly than he did some photographs 
from the cartoons of Raphael. Thus did the art which had 
cheered him through the journey of life shed its halo around 
him during his latest moments here, and throw a splendor into 
the eternal world. He met his last change with that calm 
faith in God and Christ which was apparent in all he had said 
or done. The religion which, through life, had been his 
guide and support, gave to him, as he passed upward and on- 
ward, an unclouded and delightful trust. Nothing could alter 
his conviction in the Divine truth which was uttered by the 
Saviour. With his usual liberality, he declared that he be- 
lieved that God permits different estimates of Christ’s char- 
acter to exist in the world, that our attention may be con- 
stantly drawn to it by discussion ; and the following passage 
was found, written in his own hand, on a slip of paper attached 
to his will: — 

“T trust I may die as I now am, in the entire belief of the Christian 
religion, as I understand it from the books of the New Testament ; that 
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is, as a direct revelation of the will and goodness of God towards this 
world, by Jesus Christ, the Saviour and Judge of the world. In full 
reliance on the special providence of God, I feel sure that whenever, 
and by whatever means, I die, will be the best for me ; and I trust this 
belief will always make me patient and submissive to the will of God, 
feeling sure that there is no real evil but sin, from which I pray God to 
deliver all of us, now and hereafter.” 


Art. VI.—1. Chemical Technology, or Chemistry in its Ap- 
plications to the Arts and Manufactures. [Article Gas 
Illumination.| By Dr. Epmunp Ronatps and Dr. Tuomas 
Ricuarpson. London. 1855. 

2. Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, con- 
taining a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. 
[Article Coal-Gas.] Edited by Roserrt Hunt, F.R.S., 
F.S.S. London. 1860. 


WE are not disposed to encroach upon the territory of our 
neighbors in the domain of science, nor to ramble beyond our 
own acquaintance with the grounds we are about to exhibit to 
our visitors. We shall only offer a few observations on a sub- 
ject of general interest, as well in a speculative as in a practical 
point of view, and of growing importance in the daily life of 
increasing numbers. The manufacture of illuminating gas 
deserves attention, whether we consider the material from 
which it is obtained, the history and the process of the manu- 
facture, or its many relations to the convenience and comfort 
of the community. 

The numerous and great varieties of coal (from some of 
which gas can be obtained, while others yield no such pro- 
duct) are the evidence of a state of vegetation in many, and 
indeed in almost all parts of the globe, which was probably 
very different, in many particulars, from any present product 
of the soil and atmosphere. Of a woody and fibrous texture, 
coal contains ingredients which are not found in equal abun- 
dance in substances which now grow on the surface of the earth 
in a similar manner. Not only must the vegetable growth 
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have been singularly dense at some former age of the earth’s 
history, but it must have been somewhat suddenly subjected 
to a varying degree of pressure, and to an amount of heat suf- 
ficient to modify or to expel some of the chemical constituents 
of the great masses exposed to this influence. There is every 
variety of position, from the immediate vicinity of the surface 
of the ground to a great depth beneath it, of every kind of 
coal, from the hardest anthracite to the richest Boghead or 
Cannel. In this country the hardest and least inflammable 
coal is found in the eastern part of Pennsylvania, while as one 
travels to the West the coal-beds become softer and richer; and 
the excellent coal of Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky is as valua- 
ble as the best specimens of English or Scottish production. 
In the North and South, too, valuable coals are found, of the 
softer kinds, but not of the rich quality that may be seen in 
the vast coal-beds of the West. It would seem as if the eastern 
part of Pennsylvania had been exposed to some great or en- 
during heat, which had nearly expelled the more inflammable 
constituents of her coal-beds, and the influence of which was 
less felt in every direction as the distance increased. This 
process of nature, if the idea be a just one, is rudely imitated 
in the manufacture of charcoal, by which the aqueous particles 
contained in the fibre of wood are driven off, and the re- 
mainder resembles, in some points, a light sort of anthracite, 
that burns with a good degree of heat, but with little flame. 
The difference of structure, and of component parts, between 
the buried vegetation which now constitutes the extensive coal- 
beds of the world, and the classes of plants now existing, must 
have been very great. The proportion of water contained in 
vegetable fibre of a given weight is now probably much larger, 
and that of other chemical ingredients much less than in the 
great coal-beds of the world ; and it does not appear that the 
mere burying of wood under a considerable mass of earth would 
have any tendency to convert it into coal. Indeed, the more 
perfectly the air is excluded from the surface of wood, the 
more perfectly, and the longer, it retains its structure and its 
strength; and timber that has been buried, either in swamps, 
the beds of rivers, or wherever it has been secure from the 
action of the atmosphere, has been discovered with very little 
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tendency to become what we call coal. It has been supposed 
that the very timbers constituting the foundations of bridges, 
constructed in the rivers of Gaul, by Julius Cesar, have been 
found in our own times, with little change in their organiza- 
tion, while the trunks of trees have been discovered in bogs, 
deeply buried beneath the surface, which must have lain 
there for a period beyond the memory or tradition of man, 
without the slightest tendency to become coal. On the 
other hand, coal of all kinds, from the hardest to the softest, 
from the least combustible to that which is most combusti- 
ble, is found as well on the surface as beneath many hun- 
dreds of feet of mingled earth and stone. The coal-mines 
of Europe are generally far below the surface of the ground, 
while many in this country and in Asia crop out on the sides 
of hills ; and some of the beds of anthracite in Pennsylvania 
are actually on the tops of very considerable elevations. It is 
probable, therefore, at first sight, that pressure has little to do 
with the production or the character of coal formations. — In- 
deed, the pressure on the deepest mines may not be greater 
than that upon strata nearer the surface, and at all events can- 
not be extreme, as the roofs of subterranean passages through 
earth, of convenient width, are easily sustained by timber of no 
unusual strength. The chemical constitution of wood and coal 
is very different, the latter comprising many more ingredients 
than the former. The residuum, too, of wood and of coal is 
essentially different in texture and appearance, as well as in 
composition and in useful materials. The inference, then, 
which seems to be irresistible from these considerations, is that 
the vegetation which produced the existing strata of coal was 
very unlike that which we see around us,— not merely in ap- 
pearance, but in its essential nature; and that no conceivable 
compression of the present vegetation of the globe could pro- 
duce the various qualities of coal which we discover upon, as 
well as beneath, its present surface. The conjecture that the 
coal-beds have been thrown down and thrown up again by 
successive convulsions of the surface of the earth, is among 
those theories which scientific men sometimes make, but which 
require explanation themselves, and serve to give an air of 
profoundness to what is, in fact, mere supposition. 
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The processes by which these immense resources of power are 
usefully employed, by human ingenuity, are subjects of more 
positive knowledge ; and it is only in quite modern times that 
these great treasures of light and warmth have been developed 
for the convenience and comfort of mankind. The history of 
gas-lighting, especially, is so brief, that it scarcely deserves 
the name of history as yet. In 1726 Dr. Hales performed 
experiments by which he ascertained the amount of gas which 
could be obtained from the distillation of Newcastle coal, and 
his results agree remarkably with those obtained by careful 
investigations in more recent times. Dr. Watson, in 1767, pub- 
lished some experiments in the making and preserving of gas; 
and the Earl of Dundonald erected furnaces and obtained gas 
in 1786, but applied it to no purpose except the amusement of 
his friends. In 1792 Mr. William Murdoch lighted his house 
with gas; and in 1798 Messrs. Bolton and Watt used it for 
lighting their manufactory, or a part of it, in Soho. In 1802, 
on occasion of the celebration, in London, of the peace of 
Amiens, an exhibition of the new light was made, and soon 
afterward a cotton-mill was lighted with it. The use of it 
gradually extended, and it was introduced into various manu- 
factories, and into the Lyceum Theatre in London. One side 
of Pall-Mall was lighted with it ; and its superiority for use in 
public buildings, and in the streets, was soon acknowledged. 
The imperfection of the art of purifying it from the substances 
causing an offensive odor, and the tarnishing of polished me- 
tallic surfaces, offered so great objections to its use in private 
houses, that its progress in that direction was slow. The 
gradual improvement, however, in purification, and the vast 
superiority, in convenience, of gas to oil, slowly effected its in- 
troduction into more common use. In England and Scotland, 
which are supplied with an abundance of rich coals for the 
purpose, its use has greatly extended ; and in this country, 
also, in many parts of which suitable coals are abundant, it 
has become common in cities and towns where the population 
is dense enough to render its distribution possible at a reason- 
able cost. There are more than three hundred cities and 
towns in the United States where it is in common use. The 
process of manufacture is a simple one, but cannot be described 
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in detail without illustrations which would be out of place in 
this journal. It must suffice to give a general account, as far 
as it can be given intelligibly without diagrams, of the mode 
in which a bright and pleasant light is obtained from such an 
apparently unpromising material as the black and heavy bitu- 
minous coals. 

From a hundred and fifty to three hundred pounds of coal 
are thrust into an iron or clay retort, and subjected, from four 
to six hours, to a steady heat, varying in intensity in different 
establishments, according to the nature of the coal used, from 
a moderate red to a strong white heat. This drives off, through 
tubes arranged for the purpose, the volatile contents of the 
coals, and they are forced by the heat of the retort along the 
conduit prepared for them, which is partly filled with water 
and tar, and is called the hydraulic main, till they reach the 
condensing apparatus. This is commonly a series of upright 
iron pipes, along which the gas is made to pass, and which are 
kept constantly cool, by the atmosphere in winter, and by the 
evaporation of water from their surface in summer. The 
object is to reduce the temperature of the gas, which comes 
directly from the retorts, and to precipitate the tarry and 
watery particles brought along with it. It is next conveyed 
along a number of other large upright iron tubes, in passing 
up and down which successively the gas is subjected to a 
sprinkling by water, thrown on it through a spout pierced 
with small holes, so that the effect is like that of a shower of 
fine drops of rain. By this operation some of the impurities 
which the gas brings with it from the retort are thrown down 
to the bottom of the tubes, and it is easy to see the amount of 
foreign matter deposited by the gas, in the color of the water 
as it runs off, after it has performed its office of washing the 
gas. It is thus freed from some impurities which might other- 
wise be carried along with it, to be deposited in the pipes, or 
to diminish the brilliancy of the light. 

The next step is to the purifiers, which are large iron boxes 
containing lime, either dry or wet, according to the judgment 
of the manufacturer, in order to absorb some of the contents 
of the gas from the retorts, which it is not desirable should 
enter into the circulation, such as ammonia, sulphuretted hy- 
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drogen, and carbonic acid. In the wet purifiers the mingled 
lime and water are kept in agitation by machinery, and the 
gas is forced into the box containing them at one end, and 
out of it at the other, so that it is thoroughly exposed to the 
chemical action of the lime and water. In the dry purifiers 
the lime is laid upon perforated shelves, through which the 
gas is made to pass successively, so that it is brought into con- 
tact with a large surface of dry lime. The passage through 
the purifiers is the last operation upon the gas before it is 
deposited in the holders constructed to receive and keep it 
till it is wanted for consumption. The vis a tergo, derived 
from the heat of the retort, is sufficient to force the gas 
through a meter safely into the holder, which is a large 
iron vessel inserted with the mouth downward into a tank 
containing water. The weight of this vessel is counterbal- 
anced by masses of iron suspended by chains passing over 
columns placed around the holder, and attached to the upper 
part of it. When properly counterbalanced it is in condition 
to receive the gas, which enters it with a force sufficient to 
overcome the remaining weight of the holder. When the 
~ evening consumption begins, the drawing off of the gas causes 
the holder to descend, as the weights are carefully adjusted so 
as to produce the requisite motion, according to the impulse 
of the entering or the diminution of the departing gas. The 
slight degree of pressure on the elastic fluid is felt at every 
orifice at which it issues into the atmosphere, and the con- 
sumer can control the quantity he uses by means of a stop- 
cock near the mouth of the pipe. It contributes materially 
to render the pressure equal to have large holders at different 
points of the more distant consumption of gas, and to propel it 
through mains of a large size, so as to diminish, as far as may 
be, the retarding effect of friction. From the holders are laid 
pipes of smaller size for the use of each street, and these again 
are drawn upon for each building. It is important that all 
pipes, especially those entering a house or shop, should be laid 
below the reach of frost, as great obstruction is caused by the 
congelation of any aqueous particles carried along with the 
gas. This difficulty may be removed, when it occurs, by 
pouring a small quantity of whiskey into the pipe ; but it 
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may be still more easily prevented by reasonable caution in 
placing the pipes. Another annoyance caused by frost is the 
occasional fracture of a pipe whch lies partly in original, 
native soil, and partly in what is called “made land.” If 
this last be of recent construction, its gradual settling cre- 
ates a strain upon the pipe at the point of junction, which 
often produces a fracture which is betrayed by the escape of 
the gas, and sometimes occasions an explosion.* In the lay- 
ing of street pipes it is necessary to provide a sufficient inclina- 
tion of them to enable the liquid deposits, made in greater or 
less amount, to run into small reservoirs, prepared for the 
purpose, which are called siphons, or draining boxes, and 
thus to be prevented from obstructing the flow of the gas. 
When the gas has been brought to the place of consump- 
tion, the house, the shop, the theatre, the lecture-room, or the 
church, it becomes necessary to ascertain the quantity used by 
each consumer ; and for this purpose a measure has been de- 
vised, which registers, with all possible accuracy, the number of 
cubic feet of gas that pass through it. For this end a chamber 
of definite capacity is prepared, through which the gas must 
pass; and the motion of the gas turns a drum upon an axis, 
each revolution of which indicates the passage of a known 
quantity of the article. The revolutions of the drum are 
recorded on the outside by an index, or rather several indices, 
for tens, hundreds, and thousands of cubic feet; and the 
passage of the gas is the only thing that can affect the record 
of measurement. There are two kinds of meter, the wet and 
the dry. In the former the gas is made to pass over water, 
placed in the lower part of the meter, at a given level. If 
this level be carefully maintained, it will measure the passing 
gas with entire accuracy. If, however, the water should reach 
a level a little too high, less gas would pass in the remaining 
space during a revolution of the drum; and if the water be 
too low, more gas would pass in the same period. In the one 
case the customer would receive less than the amount regis- 
tered, in the other case he would receive more. To guard 


* Gas becomes explosive when mixed, in certain proportions, with atmospheric 
air. In its pure state explosion is impossible. 
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against the former injustice, an outlet for the water is provided, 
so that no more can be retained than the proper quantity ; 
while the only security of the company against loss is an oc- 
casional visit of a person appointed for the purpose of seeing 
that the meter is properly filled. 

In the dry meter, a space of known size, containing an 
accurately measured quantity of gas, is opened and shut by 
machinery ; and at each motion a precise amount of it is 
passed through the meter, and is recorded on the outside as in 
the other kind of instrument. The advantage of this meter 
is, that there is no such simple process as lowering the level of 
the water, by which the quantity of gas passing through it can 
be affected. The machine is too nice for any one to touch who 
is not accustomed to such delicate instruments, and if it were 
touched it could not be altered. When it wears out, as it 
must fail at last, it ceases to act at once, and no gas can pass 
through it to be registered injuriously against one party or the 
other. The reason of this is, that the chambers, which measure 
the amount of gas passing through them, are made of an 
elastic material, which is constantly in motion when the instru- 
ment is used; and when it is worn out, or from any cause is 
broken, the machine cannot act at all, and will not pass any 
gas, to the loss of either party. 

We have said nothing yet of the quality of the coals neces- 
sary for the manufacture of this important article. In this 
there is great choice, and room for that knowledge and judg- 
ment, in the employment of an article of better or of in- 
ferior quality, which constitutes the skilful or the unskilful, the 
successful or the unsuccessful manufacturer. It is desirable 
that gas should be of good quality, without being too costly 
for use; and the price of the material from which it is made 
must, of course, be one of the chief ingredients in the cost of 
the manufactured article. A quality of gas, five cubic feet 
of which are equal in illuminating power to twelve candles 
of a given size, is generally adopted in England as satisfactory. 
In this country a higher quality of gas is commonly used, 
ranging from the equivalent of twelve to that of twenty 
candles ; and there are many species of coal, both here and in 
England, from which gas may be obtained of a sufficiently 
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good quality for this purpose. It is the business of the manu- 
facturer to decide what kind of coal will make the gas he 
offers for sale at the least expense, as well as to produce it in 
the most skilful manner from the coal he purchases. It is 
thus necessary to combine two things not often found together, 
scientific knowledge and commercial skill, the tact which 
enables one to observe the phenomena of nature, and that 
which enables him to understand the phenomena of the mar- 
ket. The number and variety of kinds of coal from which 
gas may be made, of good or poor quality, affords a great op- 
portunity for the exercise of judgment. There are sixty or 
more varieties of coal found in England, Scotland, and Wales, 
or rather there are more than sixty different mines from which 
suitable coal is raised, the quality and price of which are to 
be considered in determining the quality and price of the gas 
to be manufactured. The number of mines opened in this 
country, too, is great, and is constantly increasing, which 
furnish suitable material for the manufacture of gas; the 
coal-fields of the Middle, Southern, and Western States being 
of an extent unequalled in other regions. It is one of the 
striking marks and evidences of an all-wise disposition of the 
relations of things in this world, that, uncounted ages ago, 
preparation should have been made for the wants of a popula- 
tion which did not then exist, and which has not existed till 
within a recent period. The use of this material for domestic 
as well as manufacturing purposes, has been introduced within 
what may be considered a short time ; and it is but a few years 
since the existence of the immense deposits of it in this country 
became known. The prospect which is opened to the busy 
and enterprising generations to come, of employment, com- 
fort, and convenience of all sorts, is one of the most agreeable 
on which the mind can dwell. 

But we need not extend our view to the dim future to per- 
ceive the important relations of this art to the benefit of 
society. The illumination afforded by gas, when properly 
manufactured from a suitable material, is very superior to that 
which has ever been obtained from any of the various oils that 
have been burned; while the convenience of its use is so great, 
and releases such a large number of persons from a burden- 
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some and disagreeable office, — that of the care of lamps, — 
that its financial advantage, in this single respect, is not easily 
to be over-estimated. A considerable proportion of the time 
of one domestic in every private house, and of more than one 
in every hotel, was formerly spent upon the lamps and candles 
in use. Scarcely a moment of any one’s time is now required 
for that purpose, and no more demand is made for the requisite 
skill in fitting wicks and trimming lamps. The labor of two 
hundred or two hundred and fifty men, at the gas-works of a 
city of a hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, has sup- 
planted the dirty work of trimming twenty or thirty thousand 
lamps every day, by half that number of individuals, and has 
driven out of recollection the anxiety on grand occasions, and 
the frequent feeling of discomfort, arising from neglect or mis- 
management of the lamps, the poor quality of the oil, or the 
chill which would render it useless for a long time on a cold 
winter evening. Of all these inconveniences the last is the 
only one that ever happens now-a-days where gas is used, and its 
occurrence must be attributed to the exposure of the gas-pipe 
to cold, if it is not secured from frost in its passage from the 
street to the burner, and not to the quality of the gas itself. 
This is a not inconsiderable economy of time and money, which 
is seldom, if ever, thought of by those who are very watchful 
of their gas bills. 

Another saving effected by the use of gas, in the place of 
oil or candles, is that of the eye. Instead of straining the 
organ by the light of a single lamp or candle, the scholar can 
obtain, at less expense, a light equivalent to that of a dozen 
candles, — the lady may read, sew, or dress, by a brilliant 
light unaccompanied with any annoying exhalation ; and the 
man of business may finish the labor of the day without fear 
of straining his eye, or greasing his ledger. If these ad- 
vantages were obtained at the cost of a considerably increased 
expense, most persons would say that it was a judicious ex- 
penditure ; but it is demonstrable that an equivalent amount 
of light has never been produced, for common consumption, for 
an equally small cost. The consumer of gas will, perhaps, 
immediately deny this assertion, and appeal to his bills, confi- 
dent that he can prove his expenditure for light to have been 
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much larger than it used to be in the days of lamps and 
candles. Most probably this will be found to be true, — not 
because gas is dearer than candles, but because he employs 
more light than he would, if he were troubled with the care 
of the lamps and candles. The unavoidable annoyances at- 
tending the use of them rendered him cautious to avoid waste. 
The freedom from all trouble, on the other hand, and the 
satisfaction of having abundant light, easily and constantly 
provided, render one thoughtless of the amount used, and the 
consequent expense, till the presenting of the bill, at the close 
of the usual term, suddenly shows the fact, in the amount of 
gas charged. The first impulse of the consumer is, of course, 
indignantly to deny that he has consumed so much gas; and 
the second is, to rush to the office of the company, and pour 
out a torrent of vituperation upon the officers, the meters, the 
innocent gas itself, and to affirm most strenuously that he 
never used the quantity charged ; or, — without much regard 
to consistency, — that if he did, it was because the gas was so 
bad, and so dim, that he could not see by it, without turning 
on a large quantity ; and it is only by showing him the opera- 
tion of the meter, and convincing him, if possible, that it is a 
more accurate measurer than his eye, that he can be soothed 
at last, though he will probably quit the office with the words 
on his lips, that he does not believe he ever did burn so much 
gas. The most discreet way for the company to treat such 
discontented people has been found by experience to be, to 
allow the monstrous bill to remain unpaid for the moment, till 
the angry customer has time to examine more carefully into 
his rate of consumption, and satisfy himself as to the amount 
of light used in his premises. The number of conversions 
produced by this simple and patient treatment is something 
remarkable, and would be incredible, if it were not confirmed 
by the constant experience of gas companies. The fact that 
more light is produced by gas than by oil, at equal cost, and 
the great facility and convenience of its use, sufficiently ex- 
plain the increase of gas companies in all places where coal of 
suitable quality can be obtained. The use of it may, indeed, 
be included among those great improvements in social life 
which have so distinguished the present century from its pre- 
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decessors, and which are the harbingers of many more to be 
enjoyed by our successors. When we look back upon the state 
of things not many years ago, in relation to individuals, to 
society, and to national intercourse, and compare it with what 
is now common, whether in our own country or in others, we 
are forced to acknowledge the progress made in all depart- 
ments, whether of science, art, education, or habits, which is 
visible wherever freedom is allowed for the exercise of the 
human faculties. The customs which have been retained in 
some despotic countries, by the political powers,—the only 
things that have remained stationary, — serve to mark the pro- 
gress of nations among whom despotism has not prevailed, and 
the degree of practical freedom may be shown by the com- 
parative progress in all departments of mental and physical 
development, from a point fixed by the arbitrary governments 
of a former day, and retained by those of our own. The 
manufacture and use of gas are among the best illustrations 
of the advance of this age. Other periods have had their 
lights, great and many, but it is the good fortune of this 
epoch to rejoice in various important discoveries and improve- 
ments of condition, which at once distinguish it from its pre- 
decessors, and will lead future years to yet greater and more 
beneficent changes. 

It will be perceived, from the preceding account, that the 
manufacture of gas requires the practical application of much 
that is called science ; and that accuracy of observation and 
measurement, and careful comparison of results, which deserve 
the name of scientific investigation. It does not diminish this 
claim to an honorable position, that the result sought is a 
profitable investment. It only renders the accuracy and exact- 
ness of the process the more imperative. Any error is liable 
to be followed, not only by the objections of scientific men, but 
by the loud complaints of customers and stockholders, who are 
not very likely to appreciate fully the difficulties that may be 
encountered. Improvements are to be made, and the only 
way in which they can be made is by careful and thorough 
investigation into the productions and laws of nature, just as 
in any other scientific inquiry. The false pretensions of specu- 
lators, too, are to be set aside and disproved only by means of 
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that accurate knowledge resulting from wide and systematic 
investigation, which is properly called science, if anything 
human deserves so magnificent an appellation. 

It is a strong claim to the interest of the community, that 
the product of the labors of gas companies is used by so large 
a proportion of society ; and it well deserves the consideration 
of law-makers, whether some provision could not be made, by 
the appointment of scientific men as inspectors of the gas 
manufactured throughout the Commonwealth, to secure a suita- 
ble quality for consumption by prescribing a grade below which 
it should not be salable. Prices for anything cannot be made 
uniform by law, in a community varying in circumstances 
so much as ours; but there are many points which might be 
so regulated, to the mutual advantage of manufacturer and 
consumer. An inspector of meters might be of great ser- 
vice to both parties; and some protection ought surely to 
be given to such important articles as meters, mains, and 
service-pipes, for the benefit both of the consumer and of the 
company. 

The statements we have made show the magnitude, the 
delicacy, and the importance of the subject; and it is proba- 
ble that all these will continue to increase in the future, as 
they have increased in the past. Our notice requires no 
apology, therefore, to those who are accustomed to consider 
our journal as having an interest in literature only. The 
diffusion of knowledge on all subjects is as necessary as its 
increase. 
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Arr. VII. — Triibner’s Bibliographical Guide to American Liter- 
ature. A Classed List of Books published in the United States 
of America during the last Forty Years. With Bibliographi- 
cal Introduction, Notes, and Alphabetical Index. Compiled 
and edited by Nicotas Trusner. London: Triibner & Co. 
1859. 8vo. pp. exlix., 554. 


We Americans are like “ the ostrich, which leaveth her eggs 
in the earth, and warmeth them in the dust, and forgetteth 
that the foot may crush them, or that the wild beast may break 
them.’ Boastful as we no doubt are, the taunt would be less 
frequently thrown at us from abroad, were we disposed to pre- 
serve so much as the register and number of our own progeny. 
But, contented with the consciousness that we are a great 
people, we do exceedingly little toward furnishing ourselves 
or others with a record of the elements of our greatness. Our 
egotism is that of mere self-assertion, not of self-description. 
We have done our full part toward perpetuating the glory 
of other nations. Most of our historians have taken other 
than American themes. Spain and her former dependencies 
owe more than our own country to our authors ; and while no 
detailed account of American literature has been attempted, 
this city has furnished, through one of her accomplished 
scholars, by far the most thorough history of Spanish litera- 
ture that has ever been written. Allibone’s great and invalua- 
ble work, in the volume already published, comprises, indeed, 
the American authors of acknowledged eminence ; but it omits 
the mention of many of our countrymen whose merits are 
superior to a large part of the English writers to whom articles 
are dedicated. Even in statistics we have as yet been hasty 
and untrustworthy. Each successive census has been im- 
pugned on sufficient grounds connected with its preparation 
before its results have been published ; and the accusation has 
been made, and not disproved, that whole classes of facts have 
been so adjusted as to subserve the special ends of the party 
in power. 

Meanwhile, foreigners have done our work. Accurate books 
on our institutions and their results have been written in 
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France and Germany. Edinburgh has given us our best 
American Atlas. The important issues of our press are noted 
and criticised by various Transatlantic journals with a fidelity 
which has no parallel on this side of the ocean. Among the 
numerous bibliographical works on books relating to America, 
and on American literature, few of any considerable magni- 
tude or importance have been published here ; and we must 
resort for the most part to foreign sources of information, 
would we learn the amount of the contributions of our own 
people to the intellectual wealth of the world. It is there- 
fore without surprise that we welcome from the London house 
of Triibner & Co. the massive volume now under review. 

The plan of this work is more comprehensive than we might 
infer from its title. The closely printed one hundred and fifty 
pages which precede the list of books, contain more copious 
memoranda concerning the history of authorship, printing, 
publishing, and libraries in America, than we know where to 
look for in any other single work. We have at the outset an 
account of the principal American Bibliographies. We are 
glad to find at the head of this series the prospectus of Mr. 
Stevens’s proposed work, under the patronage of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, which will comprise a detailed description 
of all books published in, or relating to, America, that made 
their appearance before the beginning of the last century, 
together with such unpublished manuscripts as deserve a _per- 
manent record. This book, it is estimated, will contain not 
less than five thousand titles, and— what is of prime im- 
portance — it will be admirably provided with indexes. It has 
already employed the labor of twelve years; we have no inti- 
mation how near it is to completion. It can serve ne valuable 
purpose to name the other works described in this connection. 
We are not familiar with any of them, and could therefore 
only copy from the book under review. 

The first work of marked literary merit penned on this con- 
tinent was a Translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, by George 
Sandys. He had previously published a book of travel in the 
Holy Land and the countries on the Mediterranean. From 
the East he turned his course westward, became treasurer of 
the company engaged in the colonization of Virginia, wrote 
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his version of Ovid on the banks of James River, dedicated it 
to Charles I., and returned to England with this as the sole 
revenue from his residence in the New World. It was printed 
in London, in folio, in 1626. Its versification, in rhymed iam- 
bic pentameters, is singularly smooth and euphonious, and in 
point of harmony it will bear a favorable comparison with 
Dryden’s Virgil. In strong contrast with this, we have the 
Bay Psalm-Book, — the first book printed north of Mexico, — 
in which the problem of the entire elimination of the charac- 
teristics of poetry from its ostensible form was solved, once 
for all, so completely as to distance all subsequent endeavors 
in the same direction. This travesty of the Hebrew lyrics, as 
most of our readers know, was issued in 1640, from the Uni- 
versity Press, the rude precursor of the printing-house to whose 
scholarly supervision and mechanical skill we, for the whole 
term of our editorship, have such abundant reason to express 
our indebtedness and gratitude. The first original work 
published in the British Colonies was a volume of poems 
by Mrs. Bradstreet, of whom our author says, that “ her 
rhythm is far from defective, her language chaste, and her 
ideas neither altogether puerile nor insipid.” How far this 
praise is justified in full may appear from the following 
couplets on Semiramis : — 


“ She like a brave virago played the rex, 
And was both shame and glory of her sex.” 


* Forty-two years she reigned, and then she dy’d, 
But by what means, we are not certified.” 


At this period, both New England and Virginia were fruitful 
in versifiers ; but most of their productions were printed in 
the mother country. It would seem that the spirit of adven- 
ture and the excitement of a wilderness life roused an ambi- 
tion which could not content itself in prose; while in none of 
those early writers does there seem to have been enough of 
“the vision and the faculty divine” to entitle them to the 
name of original poets. 

During the colonial period, the only American writers whose 
works have an enduring reputation and value were Jonathan 
Edwards and Benjamin Franklin, — antipodes in their lines of 
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thought and their characteristics of style ; the former repre- 
senting the culmination of the Puritan mind and genius, —the 
latter, the prototype of the utilitarian school which has since 
his day held so large a place in our literature. Apart from 
his unrivalled ability as a metaphysician, Edwards has had few 
superiors as a writer. On the profoundest themes of specula- 
tion, his choice and collocation of words are such as to make 
his diction always definite and transparent; in the more terrific 
forms of pulpit eloquence he has had no equal ; and we have 
from his pen some descriptions of nature that are absolutely 
ravishing in their sweetness. Franklin, indeed, never tran- 
scends the plane of Anglo-Saxon common-sense; but on that 
plane who is there that exceeds him in perspicuity, simplicity, 
and ease? His very lack of ornament and of artistical en- 
deavor has more than the effect of studied elegance. His 
autobiography has a charm equally for readers of every age 
and every grade of intelligence; and his letters, to persons of 
the most widely various conditions, and on almost every class 
of subjects within the cognizance of a mind like his, display 
a wonderful versatility of power, never indeed rising above, 
but never sinking below, the level of practical wisdom and 
shrewd material philosophy. 

The events which preceded and accompanied the American 
Revolution had, no doubt, an indirect agency of the most potent 
character in the birth and growth of our national literature. 
Speeches and documents were the earliest weapons of the 
patriots, and were largely resorted to during every convenient 
pause in material warfare. The popular form assumed by the 
new governments, and, in New England, the multitude of little 
municipal republics, — each a nation in miniature, — gave the 
largest and most constant scope for the living voice, or, in 
default of it, for the pen; for it was a public necessity that 
every man should be fully apprised of the condition and pros- 
pects of civil liberty, and it was every man’s right — as one of 
the sovereigns — to bear his part in conference and counsel. 
The exigencies of the times thus accustomed large numbers of 
men to the artificial and rhetorical expression of their thoughts, 
and aroused in many the latent capacity of authorship. We 
accordingly have, in the period immediately succeeding the 
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peace with Great Britain, a goodly company of authors trained 
in the Revolutionary school, not a few of whom had borne arms 
to establish the republic which they now sought to enrich and 
adorn with letters. Among these were many poets or ver- 
sifiers, whose works met the demands of a partially developed 
public taste, though there is not one of them whose reputation 
outlived his age. Philip Freneau’s lyrics and ballads had in 
their day an extended fame, and certainly manifest no small 
measure of genius and spirit. John Trumbull’s “ Mc Fingal” 
was a not unsuccessful imitation of Hudibras, and his “ Pro- 
gress of Dulness,” a mock-heroic poem, had it been of English 
authorship, or had Americans possessed sufficient self-respect 
to do justice to their own men of genius, would not have 
dropped into the oblivion that buries it from the knowledge of 
the present generation. Barlow’s * Columbiad” and Dwight’s 
* Conquest of Canaan”’ sank by their own weight; it is hardly 
possible that any persons except their authors should have had 
patience to read them through. In leaden dulness and _heavi- 
ness they have been seldom equalled, never surpassed, though 
some of Barlow’s shorter pieces are full of sprightly wit and 
humor; and Dwight, as an accomplished and versatile prose- 
writer, more than atoned for the absence of inspiration in his 
poem. Thomas Green Fessenden’s “ Terrible Tractoration ” 
was much read thirty or forty years ago, and would be a 
favorite now, had it not passed wholly out of print, while the 
form of charlatanry which it ridiculed has faded from the 
knowledge of mankind. 

Charles Brockden Brown was the first American who made 
literature a profession. His best novels, “ written with con- 
siderable elegance and taste,” are now better known in Eng- 
land, as a part of Bentley’s Library of Standard Romance, 
than in the country which gave them birth. He distinguished 
himself, also, as a writer of literary essays and of political 
tracts, and in various directions merited the eminence, while 
he shared the usual fortune, of a pioneer-author. Of the low 
condition of the arts accessory to authorship, when he com- 
menced his career, we may form some idea from the fate of 
one of his early poems. It was an Address to Franklin, com- 
plimenting him on his bloodless career, his peaceful life, and 
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his eminence as a philosopher. The printer of the periodical 
for which it was designed inserted, throughout the poem, 
Washington’s name instead of Franklin’s, deeming it more 
creditable to the journal that the first man in the country 
should be thus celebrated! It is worthy of note that Brown, 
in his ephemeral articles, anticipated the principles that lie 
at the basis of the (so-called) Temperance reform, and started 
sundry notions concerning food, which correspond very closely 
with those of the dietetic precisians of our day. His earliest 
writings appeared in 1793; he died in 1811. During this 
interval American literature passed from infantile tenuity and 
feebleness to a healthy and vigorous condition. 

Within this period, also, there was an enlargement — we will 
not say a transfer — of the arena of American genius. When 
Brown first came upon the stage, Philadelphia held without dis- 
pute the rank of our literary capital, and several of the essayists 
and humorists of that city had a high national reputation, and 
would have it still, had the same talent been bestowed on solid 
works, or on subjects of permanent interest. At the time of 
his death, Philadelphia had not declined ; but New York and 
Boston had become her rivals. Paulding and Irving, Chan- 
ning, Buckminster, and Dana, were but the foremost names of 
a numerous body of young and highly gifted authors in each 
of those cities. The Monthly Anthology was closing its eight 
years’ life, during which it had been of incalculable service, 
both as the nucleus of an association of able and cultivated 
men, whose mutual encouragement first superseded, then drew 
forth public appreciation, and as stimulating and directing 
the literary aims of the generation of scholars of which Mr. 
Everett may be taken as the representative. 

To recur again to Brown, we may justly date from his sue- 
cessful authorship the era of American literary independence, 
and may trace to him the first declaration of that indepen- 
dence. Our mental vassalage outlasted our political subjec- 
tion. Till near the close of the last century, English books, 
opinions, tastes, and standards maintained a despotic sway 
over the revolted Colonies. Not even our woods and waters, 
still less our life and manners, were deemed worthy of literary 
recognition. Imitation held the place of creation. Brown’s 
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novels contain numerous descriptions of forest scenery and 
life, and vindicate the adequacy of strictly American subjects 
to a place in the higher departments of literature. He com- 
plained of the stubborn Anglicanism of American writers and 
readers, and dwelt strongly on the necessity of a development 
of our own intellectual resources pari passu with the elements 
of our material growth. 

Since the beginning of the present century, our literature 
has had a definite national character. The diction of our best 
authors has its distinguishing features,—in some respects 
inferior, no doubt, but, we maintain, in some respects greatly 
superior, to that of British writers of corresponding reputation. 
They, in general, excel us in ease and euphony ; we surpass 
them in grammatical and rhetorical precision and accuracy. 
Some of their great men have a style which would hardly be 
tolerated here. The Carlylese dialect, had it originated in the 
United States, would have been repudiated as barbarous ; it 
has been copied only because it came from beyond the sea. 
Chalmers approached an idea as a besieging army approaches 
a city, by successive circumvallations and onslaughts,—a 
method which has needed with us the prestige of his fame to 
render it even endurable. Whately’s slipshod sentences and 
tedious self-repetition betray a carelessness on which no writer 
among us who sought reputation and influence would venture. 
There is hardly an article in the North British Review which 
contains not such solecisms in language as would be barred 
peremptorily from our best periodicals. On the other hand, 
there is in many of our standard works a rigidity and formal- 
ism which we seldom encounter in an English book. Our 
habit of speech-making — may we not add, our habit of work- 
ing up speeches into review-articles, chapters of books, treatises, 
and essays ?— gives to our writings an overwrought, gran- 
diose, oratorical air. We declaim with the pen on subjects 
and occasions on which the most calm and subdued style is 
alone appropriate. Some of our foremost statesmen have 
written state papers that seemed of the same staple with 
popular harangues, and such documents have had the almost 
universal suffrage in their favor. This tendency constitutes 
the chief blemish in Cooper’s novels. His interlocutors do 
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not converse, but throw speeches at each other. Even history 
sometimes borrows this intense, stilt-like method, so that it is 
hardly possible to reach simple facts through the piled-up 
epithets by which they are overlaid. 

We cannot follow our writer in his review of the last forty 
years, in which he has embraced almost every name of note, 
and has in general shown an intimate knowledge of the ground 
he covers; though in some instances he has passed over a 
writer of deserved eminence with brief mention, and bestowed 
labored encomiums on those who are but little read or known 
by their own countrymen. We pass from a field which it is 
impossible to survey within our limits to a curious chapter on 
“ Foreign Writers in America.” The first pair noticed, Paine 
and Witherspoon, united in their zealous services in the cause 
of our national independence, were in every other aspect mu- 
tually opposed. Paine’s “* Common Sense ”’ and * Crisis,”’ had 
they been his only works, would have endeared his memory to 
every citizen of our republic, and it is impossible to over-esti- 
mate their effect in the Colonies and in the mother country. 
His “ Age of Reason” was not written here. Witherspoon 
was a lineal and a worthy descendant of John Knox. Eminent 
equally as a statesman, a divine, and an educator, he is no 
longer read, mainly because his writings were too closely 
adapted to the exigencies of his time to retain their interest, 
now that their occasions have passed from distinct and vivid 
recollection. Mrs. Susanna Rowson, the author of “ Charlotte 
Temple,” the most popular novel of its time, was for some 
years a resident of Nantucket. Priestley wrote his latest works, 
and closed his days, in Pennsylvania. Duponceau, who had 
no equal as a philologist, emigrated from France with Baron 
Steuben, and did not become an author till many years after 
he was an American citizen. Several of the most distin- 
guished office-bearers in our colleges have been foreigners. Dr. 
Thomas Cooper, who, after filling two professorships in North- 
ern colleges, became President of South Carolina College, 
was a native of London. Dr. Lieber, than whom we have no 
more able writer on political economy and philosophy, brought 
to his several successive posts in our seminaries of education 
the various and recondite erudition of his native Germany. 
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No man has ever been more profoundly loved for his excel- 
lence, esteemed for his learning, or lamented in his death, than 
Dr. Follen, who so closely identified himself with our political 
institutions and social life, that none who knew him counted 
him as other than a native-born American. Among our most 
erudite Theological Professors is Dr. Schaff, of Franklin and 
Marshall College, —a Swiss by birth,— whose elaborate 
* History of the Apostolic Church” was published first in 
German, then in the English form in which we were glad to 
commend it to our readers. Least of all, among the adopted 
of our universities, can we omit Agassiz, who, in his own de- 
partment, makes the place of his residence the metropolis of 
the scientific world, and whose Museum, if completed accord- 
ing to his design, will fix that metropolis for centuries to 
come where it must needs remain fixed for his lifetime. 

The writer whom we have for the most part followed passes 
from authorship to education, and gives a succinct sketch of 
the history and statistics of the public-school system, which, 
he says, at the present time cannot embrace less than five mil- 
lions of pupils. 

The next topic is the “ Introduction and Progress of Print- 
ing.” It is believed that for more than thirty years from 
1638 the Cambridge printing-office was the only one in the 
British Colonies, the second having been established in Boston 
in 1674; and it is well known that the Mathers, and other 
prolific writers among their contemporaries, were often obliged 
to have their sermons and pamphlets printed in England, on 
account of the accumulation of work waiting for its turn at 
the American presses. Philadelphia had not a printing-press 
till 1686, nor New York till 1693. There was not a press in 
either of the now Southern States before the beginning of the 
last century. The estimated number of printers in the United 
States, at the present time, is twenty thousand, and they work 
with a capital of at least twenty-four millions of dollars,—a 
sum which falls considerably short of the value of the paper 
annually produced in the country. 

The chapter on the ‘“ Remuneration of Authors” presents 
a more favorable condition of the guild than we had imagined. 
The specifications of high prices are miscellaneous, and seem 
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incapable of being reduced to a general law ; but, on the whole, 
it would appear that the compiler of a successful school-book 
has the surest prospect of substantial returns. We quote the 
whole chapter. 

“Authorship has assumed the dignity of a profession in the United 
States; and, notwithstanding the cynical complaints of a few disap- 
pointed aspirants for literary fame and fortune, the well-written Ameri- 
can book not unfrequently brings its author both fame and profit. 

“ As early as 1817 authorship was occasionally fairly compensated by 
American publishers. In that year, George Goodrich and Sons paid 
Noah Webster 40,000 dollars for the copyright of his Spelling-Book. 
And, prior to 1837, a Philadelphia publisher paid 135,000 dollars to 
native authors; 30,000 dollars of the same being for two works only. 
Mr. Bancroft had received for his Histories, before 1854, quite 50,000 
dollars ; and up to that year Mr. Barnes had been paid fully 30,000 dol- 
lars for his Notes on the Gospels. The Harpers paid Mr. Stephens 
30,000 dollars for his entertaining travels, in a few years. Professor 
Andrews received 6,000 dollars for the first edition of his evn Leri- 
con: and Professor Anthon has been paid upwards of 30,000 dollars 
for his valuable classical publications. 

“Ivison and Phinney, of New York, pay Sanders for his educational 
works about 30,000 dollars per annum; and to Mr. Thompson, the 
sum of 10,000 dollars yearly, as his share of the profits arising from 
his Arithmetical books. In the first six months of 1855, there were 
244,000 of Sanders’s and 38,500 of Thompson's books sold by this firm. 

“Childs and Peterson, of Philadelphia, have already paid 60,000 dol- 
lars, or more than £12,000, to Dr. Kane’s family for his Aretie Ex- 
plorations in the Years 1853-1855, This firm exhibits a liberality 
worthy the warmest praise. Their allowance of one dollar per copy 
in this case, to the holder of the copyright, is not only liberal, but gen- 
erous. 

“We are informed on the best authority that J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
also of Philadelphia, have paid to Drs. Wood and Bache 80,000 dollars 
for their United States Dispensatory ; and Little, Brown, & Co., of Bos- 
ton, can show receipts for 500,000 dollars paid for copyrights. Of this 
large sum, 200,000 dollars were given to Judge Story and family, as 
their part of the profits arising from the sale of the works of that dis- 
tinguished jurist. 

“The munificent patronage extended to Agassiz, the celebrated natu- 
ralist, in the publication of his Contributions to the Natural History of 
the United States of America, surpasses any previous similar encourage- 
ment given to a scientific man. The work is to consist of ten volumes. 
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Two are already published. The size is a large quarto, and each 
volume will cost, in America, 12 dollars, or about £2 12s.; and although 
the author never hoped for more than five hundred subscribers, he has 
been rewarded with a list of twenty-five hundred. He himself states 
these subscribers were obtained ‘from all the principal cities, and from 
towns and villages in the west, which a few years since did not exist. 
From California, from every corner of the United States,’ they came 
to encourage him in his work ; and the generous patronage thus ex- 
tended induced him to decline a Professorship at the hands of the 
French government. 

“It is known to all those familiar with American literature, that 
Washington Irving, Cooper, Willis, Longfellow, and many others of 
note, live wholly by the profession of letters ; and the success of J. B. 
Taylor is a marked instance of the reward which attends authorship in 
the United Staies. When a writer secures public regard, fame and 
fortune are his. In fact, it may be stated with confidence, and investi- 
gation will substantiate the assertion, that, next to the authors of Great 
Britain, those of the United States are the best paid in the world.” — 
pp- Ixxxvi., Ixxxvii. 


The next chapter relates to “ The Book Trade and its Ex- 
tent.” Under this head we copy a series of statistics, which 
cannot have been prepared without ample care and delibera- 
tion, and for whose general accuracy the authority cited is an 
ample guaranty. 

“ Mr. Goodrich, the venerable Peter Parley, in his — published 
Recollections of his life, gives some valuable facts respecting the growth 
of the publishing and bookselling business in the United States. He 
states the value and description of the books published in the country 
in 1820 to be as follows : — ai 

rs. 


2,500,000 


“In 1830 this had increased to 3,500,000 dollars, the school-books 
alone being valued at 1,100,000; and in 1840, there was a further in- 
crease to 5,500,000 dollars, the school-books then standing at the value 
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of 2,000,000. In 1850 the trade had more than doubled, the amounts 
being as follows : 
Dollars. 
Theological, ‘ . 500,000 
Law, . " ‘ 700,000 
12,500,000! 

“Tle estimates the book-trade of 1856 at 16,000,000 dollars ; and 
as his statement is curious, we print it. It is proper, however, to say 
that this is a low estimate. ‘The book-trade of Boston is here put down 
at too low asum. It was 5,500,000 dollars in 1855. 


Books published at Dollars. 
New York City, . 6,000,000 
Albany, Rochester, ete., . 4 ‘ 600,000 
New Haven, Hartford, ete, . 600,000 
Cincinnati, . 1,300,000 
Detroit, Chicago, ont Milwaukie, 100,000 
District of Columbia, by government, —. 750,000 
Baltimore, Charleston, ete., ete., . 750,000 

16,000,000 


“ According to the same intelligent authority, the number of persons, 
in 1842, employed in book publishing, printing, bookbinding, type- 
founding, engraving, plate-printing, and paper-making in the United 
States, was 418,048, and the amount of business annually done in all 
these callings was 28,348,912 dollars. 12,000,000 of volumes, 3,000,000 
of numbers of magazines, and 300,000,000 of newspapers were produced 
annually, the entire capital invested in their production being 16,600,000 
dollars, of which 4,000,000 dollars were invested alone in books and 
magazines. 

“It is proper to notice here the wonderful change in the relative pro- 
portions of British and American books published in the United States 
since 1820. Mr. Goodrich is an authority for the statement, and we 
take his word unhesitatingly. He says the consumption in 1820, of 
American works in the Union, was 30 per cent; that of British books 
70 per cent. In 1830 the consumption of American works was 40 per 
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cent to 60 per cent of British works. In 1840 it was 55 per cent of 
American, to 45 per cent of British. In 1850 it was 70 per cent of 
American, to 30 per cent of British; and in 1856, it was estimated, on 
reliable data, that the consumption of American books had increased to 
80 per cent, while that of British books had decreased to 20 per cent ; 
or from 70 per cent of the entire consumption in 1820, to but 20 per 
cent in 1856.” — pp. Ixxxix., xe. 

‘“* Newspapers and Periodicals ” is the title of the next chapter. 
The earliest newspaper was begun in Boston in 1690. There 
are now at least four thousand daily, tri-weekly, semi-weekly, 
and weekly sheets, and in 1850 at least fifteen mewspapers 
were printed for every inhabitant, which would be equivalent 
to a daily paper for every twenty-four inhabitants. The aggre- 
gate circulation of the daily, semi-weekly, and weekly New 
York Tribune (all of which contain substantially the same 
news and literary matter) considerably exceeds two hundred 
thousand. It is believed that the American newspaper press, 
in its collective aspects, will bear a highly favorable compari- 
son with both the French and the English. It has less of 
genius, indeed, than the French, but more of properly jour- 
nalistic ability. The French newspaper connects with its legit- 
imate character that also of a magazine or review, and, in the 
dearth of news, depends on the purely literary element, for its 
popularity ; while the American editor must confine to an 
obscure corner, or, in a daily, must almost exclude, such mat- 
ter as is distinctively literary, while he is expected (or his con- 
tributors for him) to write accurately, forcefully, and often 
elegantly, on the fresh subjects of the day. Of course, what 
we now say applies to the newspaper proper, and has no refer- 
ence to the ostensibly religious or literary papers, or to such 
as, without any worthy title to either of those designations, 
are intended simply to furnish salable reading for the many. 
As compared with the leading English papers, the most promi- 
nent dailies of our several great cities will hardly suffer in 
point of ability. There is, indeed, in the English journals 
of the higher order, a terseness of diction, which is opposed 
equally to the habits of our writers and the tastes of our 
readers ; while our editors and paragraphists indulge in eu- 
_ phemisms (as tragedy for murder) and grandiloquisms which 
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would disgust a sensible Englishman. But in the vigor of 
mind with which subjects of public ifterest are grasped ; in the 
thoroughness with which they are discussed; in the skilful 
division of editorial labor; in the comprehensiveness of each 
day’s issue; and in adequacy to maintain its place as a co- 
equal power with the pulpit, the senate, the caucus, and the 
popular book-trade, over the opinions and the conduct of men, 
—the American newspaper press falls not one whit behind 
that of the mother country. 

Of monthly and quarterly publications our author says but 
little. The works of this class that have had the most per- 
sistent life are the journals devoted to the interests of particular 
religious sects. Most of our literary periodicals have com- 
menced under auspices that made their existence necessarily 
brief. Of monthlies the Knickerbocker Magazine is by many 
years the oldest, and its age is an often-renewed youth, 
never more vigorous than now, at the beginning of its fifty- 
seventh volume. The Atlantic Monthly must already, we 
think, have had a longer life than any of its predecessors in 
Boston since the Anthology, and it can hardly fail to be a per- 
manent institution of our literary republic. Alike in its able 
and vigorous editorial administration, in the subtile and ver- 
satile genius of “the Professor,” and in publishers whose 
very names are typical of merited success, it has assurance of 
a prolonged and brilliant futyre. 

We pass over, without special notice, the chapter on “ Print- 
ing-Presses,” and will pause on that entitled “ Typography, 
Type-Foundries, Paper, Binding, ete.,” only to say a word or 
two about paper. In a country where “ Cotton is king,” the 
very rags bear the sovereign’s stamp; and we are told that the 
alleged inferiority of American to English printing consists not 
in any deficiency as regards the mechanical process, but mainly 
in the fact that paper manufactured from cotton is less sus- 
ceptible of beautiful typography than linen paper is. We learn 
also from this chapter, that, so far as the consumption of paper 
is an index of intelligence, America immensely outdistances 
all other countries, —the consumption in the United States 
reaching thirteen and a half pounds per head, to four pounds 
in France, and four and three quarters in England. 
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A chapter of “ General Remarks” concludes the “ Contri- 
butions towards a History of American Literature,” for which 
we are indebted to Mr. Benjamin Moran. From this chapter 
we offer our readers the following extract with reference to the 
past and present reputation and influence of American books 
in Europe. 

“It has been justly observed, that we are not so much governed by 
the opinions writers teach, as by the sentiments they inspire. For 
years the teachings of American authors were coldly received in Eu- 
rope; but the sentiments their writings elicited have rewarded them 
with a more patient reception at the hands of the present generation 
than the criticism of thirty years ago augured. And at this period 
American authors find readers in Europe because of the purity of their 
style, the originality of their views, and the thoughts they suggest. 
Notwithstanding all the severe remarks expended on the works of Trans- 
atlantic writers, their teachings are by no means powerless in the Old 
World. It is not claiming too much to say, that American literature 
has a marked original character ; that much of it is destined to endure 
for ages, and that it has already a powerful influence in advancing the 
mental and material welfare of civilized man. It is a recognized 
power through the sentiments it inspires. 

“It is not yet forty years since the United States were taunted with 
the allegation, that in the fifty years they had been a nation they had 
not produced a book that would stand the test of time. The remark 
was illiberal. A nation’s literature is not the growth of aday. Car- 
thage had no literature, although she existed four hundred years in the 
full enjoyment of the light of Grecian learning. She expired, and left 
no sign of her mental power. Rome was no better off during the same 
period, and, had she shared the fate of her rival, the Latin tongue 
would not now be a depository of pure classical literature. Is it pre- 
sumptuous, then, to ask whether, if the American Republic were now 
to meet the doom of Carthage, there is not much in her literature that 
would not live? Irving’s pure English will assuredly continue to adorn 
the language of which it is a part, so long as that language shall remain 
recorded. He and his fellow-American authors have stamped the im- 
press of their nationality upon the English tongue. In the four hundred 
years that Rome occupied Britain, she failed to leave a single living 
evidence of it on the language of the people. But in the eighty-two 
years of the existence of the United States, the Republic has infused 
her spirit into the English language, and has extended that language 
over the greater part of the continent of North America, to say nothing 
of the remote islands of the Pacific. 
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“The steady progress of American authorship, in the face of unjust 
opposition, is not the least remarkable event in the history of the nation. 
A people less self-reliant would have been disheartened with half the 
illiberal criticism to which the Americans have been subjected. For 
very many years European critics viewed all American books with 
disdain. As a rule, American works were subjected to the most 
illiberal tests, and not only underwent the ordeal of severe criticism, 
but were often received with that prejudice so long entertained in 
Europe towards everything American. In the first twenty-five years 
of the present century, American books were often reviewed for the 
sole purpose of fault-finding and ridicule. The crities had a standard 
of their own creation, formed from European ideas solely, and never 
for a moment seemed to imagine that other people had a right to thipk 
for themselves, or that what was a proper model in one country might, 
from the prevalence of a different style of thought and education, be 
totally unadapted to another. They believed, or pretended to believe, 
that theirs was the rule of excellence, and in its application not only 
committed palpable blunders, but dealt unjustly and unkindly with 
meritorious works, simply because of their origin; and, not content 
with denouncing the books themselves, wandered abroad to indulge in 
uncalled-for vituperation of the American people and their institutions. 
That these ill-advised effusions had a bad effect on both sides of the 
Atlantic was natural. But their influence has happily passed. The feel- 
ings they temporarily aroused have been extinguished, and criticism of 
the order under notice is now only indulged by the envious and illiberal 
few, American literature being fairly recognized in Europe by all whose 
opinions merit respect.” — pp. cii.* —civ.* 


The paper from which we have quoted so largely is followed 
by an account of the * Public Libraries of the United States,” 
which bears the name of Edward Edwards. Separate chapters 
are devoted to “ Collegiate Libraries,” ‘ Proprietary and Sub- 
scription Libraries,” ‘ Congressional and State Libraries,” 
“Town Libraries,”’ ** The Smithsonian Institution,’ and “ Pub- 
lie School and District Libraries.” These are followed by a 
summary of Professor Jewett’s ‘“ Report on Public Libraries” 
in 1849, and a tabular view of the principal libraries in the 
country, which gives a total of 541 libraries, containing 
2,371,887 volumes. This view excludes Public School, Dis- 
trict, and Township Libraries, and is of value only as regards 
the individual collections of books, which are given by name. 

14* 
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The entire number of public libraries now existing must be 
five or six times, and the number of books at least twice, 
those given in the table. The census of 1850 contained re- 
turns of 15,615 libraries other than private, with 4,636,411 
volumes. 

The “ Classed List of Books,” which constitutes the greater 
part of the volume under review, is arranged under thirty-one 
general heads, three of which are subdivided, with a copious 
list of “ Addenda,” making in all forty alphabetical catalogues. 
Each book is given with its entire title, its date, its size, gen- 
erally its price, and sometimes its contents. The catalogue of 
works on Mormonism is the shortest, embracing fifteen titles. 
That of works on (so-called) Spiritualism includes not far 
from sixty titles. Under the head of Theology we have no 
less than fifty-six pages; under that of College and School- 
books, eleven pages, exclusive of many titles under the heads 
of Philology and Modern Languages. The volume closes with 
a complete General Index, in which the authors are arranged 
alphabetically, and their books placed under their names with 
abbreviated titles, and references to the pages on which they 
are respectively described. 

These catalogues are, of course, incomplete. They contain, 
for the most part, such books as in the course of trade, and 
principally through the agency of Triibner & Co., have found 
a more or less extensive circulation in Great Britain. They 
exclude most of the works that are of value solely to their 
authors, of those which are limitedly local in their interest, 
and of those which, however excellent, have been issued from 
other places than the great publishing centres of their respec- 
tive sections of the country. They therefore fail to represent 
in full the book-making and literary activity of the last forty 
years. But they are amply sufficient to vindicate our claim to 
the distinction of a writing and reading people par eminence. 
In point of fact, we have more authors in proportion to our 
population than any nation upon the earth; and the number 
of volumes printed and circulated among us is, no doubt, 
greater by the same standard than in any other country. Of 
this latter pre-eminence we may justly feel proud ; while the 
former is an inevitable evil, and one not likely, we fear, to be 
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speedily checked. But it were to be wished, if possible, that 
a large proportion of those who undertake to give, would be 
content to receive, instruction and edification through the press. 
The Creator has adjusted productive talent and receptivity in 
every department, in proportions which cannot be deranged 
without injury. In the fine arts, the ratio of those who can 
minister to the general delight to those who can appreciate and 
enjoy the fruits of their genius, is small. We believe that 
this is the case as regards literary capacity also. Authorship 
is a special gift, — an office to which not every cultivated man 
and woman is called; and it will be a token of progress in the 
future, if we shall be able to count fewer writers, with con- 
stantly growing numbers of patient, assiduous, and discrim- 
inating readers. 


Art. VII.— View of the State of Europe during the Middle 
Ages. By Henry LL. D., A.S., Foreign As- 
sociate of the Institute of France. Boston: Crosby, Nich- 
ols, Lee, & Co. 1861. 3 vols. Small 8vo. pp. xiv. and 
484, 404, 488. 


Tue recent appearance of these volumes — the first instal- 
ment of a new and elegant edition of Mr. Hallam’s Works — 
affords a fit occasion for presenting some remarks on his char- 
acter as an historian, and for re-examining his separate books 
with reference to their intrinsic merits and to their relative 
place in English literature. Of the personal history of this 
eminent man comparatively little is known even by the best- 
informed readers. It is not necessary, however, for the proper 
execution of our purpose at this time, to retrace the outlines of 
his life, or to attempt any estimate of his character as it was 
exhibited either at home or in society. Few persons ever pro- 
jected less of their own individuality into their writings ; and 
little or no light would be thrown on our subject by a narra- 
tive of events whose influence was scarcely felt beyond the 
domestic circle. In Mr. Hallam we see a man of a singularly 
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cool temperament dealing with the vexed questions of history 
and criticism without anything of personal or party bias ; and 
his works are to be considered as almost purely intellectual 
productions. Reserving, therefore, a sketch of his personal 
history for another opportunity, we design now to confine our- 
selves to an examination of his historical writings, irrespective 
of his life and character. 

The first work which brought him prominently before the 
public was his *“* View of the State of Europe during the Middle 
Ages,” published in 1818. Nearly twenty-five years had then 
elapsed since the death of Gibbon, the last of the three illus- 
trious historians, who, in the latter half of the preceding cen- 
tury, had enriched English literature by their writings, and 
secured for themselves a place among the most distinguished 
authors of any age or nation. This interval had teemed with 
works of great ability in several departments of elegant let- 
ters; but it had produced few historical compositions of per- 
manent interest and worth. During this period the revival of 
English poetry had occurred, and most of the poems of Byron, 
Shelley, Coleridge, and Wordsworth had been written ; a few 
young men, accidentally brought together in the Scottish capi- 
tal, had started the Edinburgh Review, and its establishment 
had been followed by a remarkable change in the general char- 
acter of periodical criticism, which at once became more ele- 
vated and more searching; Sir Walter Scott had published the 
first of the Waverley Novels, and had shown what are the 
capabilities of the historical romance ; and physical and intel- 
lectual science had been diligently cultivated by men whose 
names are as familiar as household words. But historical 
literature had not shared in this progress ; and although dur- 
ing this interval the poet Southey had composed an elaborate 
“ History of Brazil,” and Turner, Coxe, Roscoe, Malcolm 
Laing, and other writers, had sought to illustrate various por- 
tions of British and Continental history, the great historians 
of the last century had left no successors worthy to wear their 
mantles. 

It was under these circumstances that Mr. Hallam gave to 
the world the first acknowledged fruits of his historical studies, 
and at once acquired a reputation of the first order. He was 
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then forty years of age, and in the full maturity of all his in- 
tellectual powers. His qualifications for the task which he had 
assumed were peculiar. He had been educated as a lawyer ; 
and his legal studies had given him the skill in sifting testi- 
mony, and had fostered the habits of clearness and precision 
in statement, which are of the first importance to an historian. 
At the same time, he had never presented himself as an advo- 
cate at the bar, and he had not acquired the narrowness of 
view and the disposition to distort facts to which an ambition 
for forensic success has sometimes been thought to lead. He 
had not, indeed, enjoyed the advantage of sitting in Parlia- 
ment, to which Gibbon ascribed so beneficial an effect in 
qualifying any one to become an historian, but he was familiar 
with the minutest details of Parliamentary history, as well as 
with the whole course of social and political progress in Eng- 
land. Nor was his knowledge confined to these subjects alone. 
His acquaintance with the classical writers of antiquity, with 
the medieval authors, and with the languages and literatures 
of the principal nations on the Continent, was scarcely less 
exact and comprehensive. His memory was tenacious ; and 
the facts which he had amassed had been carefully digested, 
and were always ready at command. His views as to the 
province of history were more enlarged than those of his im- 
mediate predecessors ; and he had a deeper sense of the duties 
and responsibilities of an historian. ‘ The philosophy of his- 
tory,” he said in his first work, “ embraces far more than the 
wars and treaties, the factions and cabals of common political 
narration ; it extends to whatever illustrates the character of 
the human species in a particular period,—to their reasonings 
and sentiments, their arts and industry.” His principles were 
liberal, and were the result of intelligent conviction, rather 
than of education. His researches had been thorough, and 
sometimes exhaustive ; and his historical theories had been 
long and carefully weighed. In society he has been described 
as disputatious, but a taste for controversy is not one of the 
characteristic features of his writings. 

Such a man was not likely to base his conclusions on insuf- 
ficient premises, or to be hasty in publishing his opinions ; and 
no important change in his method of dealing with historical 
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or literary questions occurred between his earliest and his 
latest works. What he was at the outset of his literary career, 
he was through its whole course ; and the same moral and in- 
tellectual qualities were exhibited in the “ View of the Middle 
Ages,”’ which were shown in the “ Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of Europe,” published more than twenty years afterward. 
In each work we find abundant evidence of vast and various 
erudition, as well as of candor and impartiality,— of sober judg- 
ment, as well as of intellectual acuteness. 

In the breadth and accuracy of his knowledge, indeed, which 
must always be regarded as the most important qualification 
of an historian, Mr. Hallam is scarcely surpassed by Gibbon, 
while in this respect he is much superior to Hume and Robert- 
son. His text offers to us only the ripened fruits of a thor- 
oughly cultivated mind; and his notes are immense store- 
houses of curious and minute learning, often drawn from 
recondite sources, and indicating a range of previous read- 
ing seldom attempted in England, except by some laborious 
drudge. ‘1 have quoted to my recollection,” he says in the 
Preface to his latest work, and we suppose the remark is not 
less true of his other books, “no passage which I have not 
seen in its own place ; though I may possibly have transcribed 
in some instances, for the sake of convenience, from a second- 
ary authority.”” The plan of each of his works included the 
discussion of a great variety of topics, and though he is much 
better informed as to some of them than he is as to others, 
there are very few which he has not investigated with consci- 
entious fidelity, or on which he has not shed much light. It 
is true, that some parts of his “ View of the Middle Ages” 
have been pronounced superficial ; but this is the judgment of 
those writers alone who were disappointed or aggrieved that 
greater prominence is not assigned to the topics in which they 
were most interested. Indeed, the extent of his researches 
and the copiousness of his information on these very topics 
have been frequently attested by writers who had made them 
a specialty; and since Mr. Hallam’s death, a distinguished 
mathematician, Mr. De Morgan, has publicly borne witness to 
the fulness and accuracy of his history of mathematical studies 
during the Middle Age,—one of the subjects as to which it 
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has sometimes been alleged that his knowledge was insuffi- 
cient. On this point no higher authority could be cited; nor 
could a more explicit declaration be desired. “ Were I to 
write the History of Mathematies,” says Mr. De Morgan, in a 
letter to the London Atheneum, “I should certainly look on 
Hallam as one of the writers of authoritative opinion whom I 
should be glad to cite in my favor, and bound to oppose with 
reason when | differed from him.” 

This thorough and accurate acquaintance with every fact 
relating to the subject before him is, perhaps, the most note- 
worthy element in Mr. Hallam’s character as an_ historian, 
though the greatest prominence is not usually assigned to 
it in speaking of his works. Without it he could not have 
secured the place among English historians which he has long 
maintained by universal consent; for his writings exhibit few 
graces of style when compared with the productions of other 
historians of the same rank. In this respect there can scarcely 
be a greater contrast than that which exists between Mr. Hal- 
lam’s books and Hume’s “ History of England.” The latter 
work is marked by a notorious carelessness and by frequent 
misrepresentations ; but it has secured a permanent place in 
English literature by its simple beauty of style, scarcely less 
than by its happy blending of general observations and philo- 
sophical reflections with the narrative. In reading Mr. Hal- 
lam’s works, on the other hand, we feel entire confidence that 
we are under the guidance of a writer whose knowledge of his 
subject is ample, and who bases his statements on a personal 
examination of the authorities cited, while we constantly miss 
the transparent simplicity of Hume’s unambitious style. This 
amplitude of knowledge, however, would be insufficient, and 
indeed worthless, if it were not accompanied by equal acute- 
ness in determining the real worth of any authority, and in 
deciding between conflicting accounts of the same transaction ; 
and this quality Mr. Hallam also possesses in large measure. 
Though he had a firm belief in the truths of religion, his mind 
was naturally sceptical; and he brought to the examination of 
all historical questions a disposition to investigate them thor- 
oughly for himself, and a determination to take as little as 
possible on trust. His discussion of them shows the effect of 
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his legal training, and is uniformly marked by great logical 
skill. Many of his notes afford striking illustrations of his 
acuteness in detecting mistakes and misrepresentations, and 
in settling disputed points. At the same time his mind was 
not by nature analytical ; and while he was acute in investi- 
gating facts, his literary criticisms, though for the most part 
judicious, often fail to lay bare the heart of the subject. Of 
this defect he seems to have been fully aware; and in the 
Preface to his “ Introduction to the Literature of Europe,” he 
expressly says, that he does not wish the work “ to be consid- 
ered as a book of reference on particular topics, in which point 
of view it must often appear to disadvantage,” — adding, that, 
“if it proves of any value, it will be as an entire and synopti- 
cal work.”” In one word, Mr. Hallam is to be regarded as a 
philosophical historian, rather than as a philosophical critic. 

Closely connected with these fundamental qualities of knowl- 
edge and discrimination is a third characteristic not less obvi- 
ous in any analysis of Mr. Hallam’s character, — his extreme 
caution. We have already referred to his disinclination to 
quote anything at second hand, and to state any fact without 
reference to the original sources of information. But his cau- 
tion is even more apparent when it becomes necessary for him 
to express an opinion on any doubtful point. Numerous illus- 
trations of this characteristic will occur to every one who is 
familiar with his writings. They are found in all his works ; 
but we are inclined to think they are most numerous in the 
eighth chajter of his * View of the Middle Ages,” which treats 
of the early Constitutional History of England. Thus, in 
speaking of the origin of county representation in Parliament, 
he says: * Since there is no sufficient proof whereon to decide, 
we can only say with hesitation, that there may have been an 
instance of county representation in the fifteenth year of John.” 
Such passages show at once the cautiousness and the candor of 
a writer, and are among the most convincing proofs that he 
is entitled to confidence when his language assumes a more 
positive tone. 

Passing now from these qualities, which are exhibited in 
an equal degree perhaps by many other historians, we have 
to consider another class of moral and intellectual traits in 
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respect to which Mr. Hallam has fewer rivals, and no superior. 
Of these the most conspicuous is his impartiality; and here 
his pre-eminence is at present undisputed. “On a general 
survey,” says Lord Macaulay, “ we do not scruple to pro- 
nounce the Constitutional History the most impartial book that 
we ever read.” This strong commendation is almost equally 
applicable to his other works, and has been sanctioned by the 
concurrent testimony of nearly an entire generation of readers, 
though at the time of its publication the book referred to was 
fiercely attacked by some of the party journals. With the 
blindness of partisan malice, they denied that Mr. Hallam 
possessed even this merit ; and one writer, Mr. Southey, went 
so far as to assert, that the author “ carried into the history of 
the past, not merely the maxims of his own age, as infallible 
laws by which all former actions are to be tried, but the spirit 
and the feeling of the party to which he has attached himself, 
its acrimony and its arrogance, its injustice and its ill-temper.” 
But this grave charge is utterly unfounded. There is not a 
page in either of Mr. Hallam’s works which is acrimonious, 
arrogant, or ill-tempered; and few writers have endeavored 
more sedulously, or more successfully, to avoid even the ap- 
pearance of injustice. His path often lies across the battle- 
fields on which rival biographers, historians, and critics have 
contended with characteristic bitterness ; but he never suffers 
himself to be drawn aside by either faction, or to become the 
advocate and apologist of any party. Yet he never exhib- 
its that weak and timeserving spirit which regards with an 
indifferent eye virtue and vice, liberality and bigotry, the 
cause of popular rights and the cause of irresponsible power. 
“ Tyranny, indeed, and injustice,” he says, * will by all his- 
torians, not absolutely servile, be noted with moral reproba- 
tion”; and it is in the spirit of this declaration that all his 
writings aie composed. 

Mr. Hallam’s impartiality does not proceed, therefore, from 
indifference as to the topics which he discusses, but from the 
moderation of his views, and the calmness of his judgment. 
Extreme opinions find little favor in his eyes. He was a 
Whig; but he was a Whig educated at Oxford, and this cir- 
cumstance doubtless exerted a very fortunate influence on the 
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character of his writings. Even when he expresses the strongest 
disapprobation of any system of policy, or pronounces the most 
unfavorable opinion as to the character of any individual, or 
any body of men, he never suffers himself to lapse into parti- 
sanship, and his language has the calmness and dignity of a 
judicial opinion. Unlike Mr. Carlyle, he never attempts to 
make a man odious by personal abuse, and in his delineation 
of character he uses other colors beside black and white. It is 
this moderation in his views — this inflexible determination 
to follow the narrow path between the mountain and the sea— 
which, as we conceive, constitutes Mr. Hallam’s least question- 
able title to a place among the greatest historians who have 
written in our language. It is very easy to be a partisan: it 
is very hard to hold moderate opinions. 

Akin to this important element in the character of a great 
historian, is a modesty unfortunately as rare as it is praise- 
worthy. Though Mr. Hallam’s information on nearly every 
topic is so copious, his whole tone is singularly free from 
pedantry and dogmatism ; and, as we have already intimated, 
his language is never positive unless he is perfectly sure of his 
ground. He does not disparage other writers; nor does he 
boast of his own labors. He makes no pretension to a knowl- 
edge which he does not possess, and if he has occasion to cite 
any authority which he has not personally examined, or to refer 
to any fact beyond his personal observation, he never fails to 
mention the circumstance. Thus, when speaking of the con- 
troversy respecting the authorship of the treatise De Imitatione 
Christi, he commences an elaborate note with the declaration, 
“Tam not prepared to state the external evidence upon this 
keenly debated question with sufficient precision.” In quot- 
ing some observations of Mr. ‘Panizzi on Pulei’s Morgante 
Maggiore, he introduces them with the modest confession, 
* The following remarks on Pulci’s style come from a more 
competent judge than myself.” Of Lord Stuart of Roth- 
say's collection of ancient Portuguese songs, he says: “ I 
have been favored by my noble friend the editor with the loan 
of a copy, though my ignorance of the language prevented me 
from forming an exact judgment of its contents.’ At the 
same time, it is certain from other passages that he had a 
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sufficient knowledge of Portuguese to read portions of this 
very book with some degree of ease. Many other passages of 
a similar character might be cited in illustration of this honor- 
able trait; but it is needless to multiply instances of the 
direct manifestation of a quality which underlies all of Mr. 
Hallam’s writings. 

Only one other prominent characteristic of his works re- 
mains to be noticed. We mean their clearness of statement. 
On every subject which Mr. Hallam examines, either cursorily 
or at length, his views are free from obscurity, and are stated 
with precision. His materials are judiciously arranged, accord- 
ing to a definite and well-considered plan; his narrative is 
luminous ; and his judgments are expressed in no ambiguous 
terms. In his own mind he had a clear view of his subject 
under all its relations ; and therefore he had no difficulty in 
conveying a clear view of it to other minds. Occasionally, 
indeed, he presupposes in his readers a degree of familiarity 
with his subject which many of them perhaps do not possess, 
especially in his first two works; and in his * Introduction 
to the Literature of Europe” his plan is faulty in not com- 
bining in a single view all that is said of each writer under 
different heads. With the qualification implied in this remark, 
his writings cannot be justly charged with obscurity of thought 
or ambiguity of expression ; and these defects, if they are to 
be regarded as such, do not affect the substantial excellence 
of his works. In distinctness of purpose and general clear- 
ness of statement, his books leave little to be desired. 

If these observations on Mr. Hallam’s character as an his- 
torian are well founded, he may be briefly described as learned, 
acute, and cautious, candid in the discussion of controverted 
questions, sober in judgment, moderate in his opinions, modest 
in the estimate of his own labors and the expression of his 
own views, and luminous in statement. To combine these 
various qualities in one consistent and balanced character, it 
was only necessary that he should have a firm grasp of his 
subject ; and this additional merit will be readily conceded to 
him. However various may be the topics which he has to 
discuss, and into whatever paths his inquiries may lead, he is 
always the master of his subject, and holds it steadily in view. 
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His philosophy of history, too, is sound and comprehensive. 
He recognizes a general progress of the human mind; but it 
is not a uniform progress, and occasionally yields to a retro- 
grade movement. “ The trite metaphors of light and dark- 
ness, of dawn and twilight,” he says, “ are used carelessly by 
those who touch on the literature of the Middle Ages, and 
suggest by analogy an uninterrupted progression, in which 
learning, like the sun, has dissipated the shadows of barbar- 
ism. But with closer attention, it is easily seen that this is 
not a correct representation; that, taking Europe generally, 
far from being in a more advanced stage of learning at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century than two hundred years 
before, she had in many respects gone backwards, and gave 
little sign of any tendency to recover her ground. There is, 
in fact, no security, as far as the past history of mankind 
assures us, that any nation will be uniformly progressive in 
science, arts, or letters; nor do I perceive, whatever may be 
the current language, that we can expect this with much 
greater confidence of the whole civilized world.’”’ Nor does 
he regard great men— the leaders in the world’s progress, 
the poets, statesmen, or philosophers of any age — as merely 
fulfilling an apparent law of demand and supply. “ There is 
only one cause,” he says, “ for the want of great men in any 
period ;— nature does not think fit to produce them. They 
are no creatures of education and circumstance.’’ The under- 
lying principles on which his works are composed present, 
indeed, a strong contrast to the materialistic philosophy accord- 
ing to which Mr. Buckle proposes to write “ The History of 
Civilization in England.”’ Mr. Hallam does not confound the 
ineradicable distinctions of race; nor does he find the cause 
of a peculiar civilization in the adventitious circumstances of 
climate, food, soil, and the general aspects of nature, or trace 
the growth of poetry to the prevalence of earthquakes and 
voleanic eruptions. Such superficial views find no place in 
his works, which are conceived in a very different spirit, and 
wrought from very different materials, from those on which 
Mr. Buckle bases his conclusions. 

Mr. Hallam’s style, considered merely as such, presents few 
salient features to provoke adverse criticism, or to invite com- 
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mendation ; and it may be described in general terms as con- 
cise, nervous, and unaffected. If it seldom rises into sustained 
eloquence, it seldom falls below the level of the subject, and is 
always free from the admixture of foreign idioms. It is less 
stately and sonorous than Gibbon’s, less simple and lucid than 
Hume’s, less graceful and flowing than Robertson’s, and it ex- 
hibits none of the rapid movement and breadth of illustration 
which characterize the immortal work of Lord Macaulay. It 
is not so good as Prescott’s and Irving's, but it is incompara- 
bly better than Bancroft’s. In this respect, however, it is not 
easy, nor perhaps quite just, to compare Mr. Hallam’s works 
with histories composed on an entirely different plan. Laws, 
institutions, and customs are the topics of which he treats ; 
and these do not require or permit so much variety of expres- 
sion and briskness of movement as we demand in compositions 
more strictly narrative in form, and into which the details of 
battles and sieges and the pomp and ceremony of courts may 
enter. All that we can justly require is clearness and exact- 
ness of statement, and ease and simplicity of diction, changing 
only with the varying interest of the topics discussed. That 
Mr. Hallam’s works contain few passages of genuine elo- 
quence, and that his imagery is often tawdry and common- 
place, must be ascribed to the poverty of his imagination, as 
compared with the affluence of his mind in other respects. 
His strength lay in his ability to deal with abstract ques- 
tions, and to trace the relations of cause and effect along the 
course of events, rather than in the faculty of reproducing 
to his own mind the common life of a past age ; and this defect 
is reflected even in his style, which is seldom or never pic- 
turesque. 

In passing from this general survey of Mr. Hallam’s works 
to an examination of them in detail, little need be added to 
what has been said already; and any discussion of the man- 
ner in which he has treated particular topics would be foreign 
to our purpose. By many persons his first book is regarded as 
his greatest production. If not strictly original in its plan, it 
was much superior to any previous publication of its kind in 
our language, and the labors of no subsequent writer have 
diminished its value as a masterly account of the social and 
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political condition of Europe from the invasion of France by 
Clovis, in 486, to the expedition of Charles VIII. against Na- 
ples, in 1494. Indeed, the only sketch of this period which 
can be compared with it is the preliminary dissertation in 
Robertson’s “ History of the Reign of Charles V.”’; but not- 
withstanding Mr. Hallam’s great inferiority to Robertson in 
the command of a fluent and graceful style, his * View” is in 
every other respect a much more satisfactory production. It 
is more profound, more exact, more comprehensive in plan, 
and more copious in illustration. Its object, as he remarks 
in his Preface, is * to exhibit, in a series of historical disserta- 
tions, a comprehensive survey of the chief circumstances that 
can interest a philosophical inquirer during the period usually 
denominated the Middle Ages.” The work is accordingly di- 
vided into nine chapters, treating severally of the history of 
France, of the origin and decline of the Feudal System, of the 
history of Italy, Spain, Germany, the Greeks and Saracens, 
and Ecclesiastical Power in the Middle Ages, of the Constitu- 
tional History of England, and of the State of Society. To 
this distribution of topics no valid objection can be taken. It 
presents, under a judicious arrangement, and with but little 
repetition, all the facts that are necessary for the proper exe- 
cution of Mr. Hallam’s design, together with a sketch of the 
history of each of the principal kingdoms which had existed 
during this period. From the comprehensiveness of his plan, 
some omissions occur, but they are of comparatively little im- 
portance ; and whether we consider the work as a whole, or 
examine its separate parts, it must be regarded as a splendid 
monument of the author’s various learning, his unwearied in- 
dustry, and his humane and liberal principles. It is a striking 
proof of the conscientiousness with which his researches were 
conducted, and of his devotion to the cause of historical truth, 
that thirty years after this work was published Mr. Hallam re- 
turned to the subject, and gave to a new generation of readers 
a supplementary volume of notes and illustrations, which have 
been carefully embodied in the subsequent editions. 

Mr. Hallam’s next work was to some extent a continuation 
of his first, though its plan was far more limited, and embraced 
only one of the topics which had formerly engaged his atten- 
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tion. In the eighth chapter of his ‘* View of the Middle Ages,” 
he had traced the Constitutional History of England through 
the Anglo-Saxon and Norman periods to the accession of 
Henry VII., and had shown the gradual rise of free institu- 
tions and the dawn of English liberty. At this point, which 
is only a few years earlier than the event selected by Mr. Hal- 
lam as marking the close of the Middle Age, he resumes the 
discussion and carries it forward to the accession of George IIL. 
This period of nearly four centuries is the most momentous in 
English history, and includes a series of events and transac- 
tions without a parallel in the history of any other age or na- 
tion. In tracing its history Mr. Hallam has occasion to 
deal with nearly all the great questions about which Whigs 
and Tories had contended for the last two centuries, and to 
clear the ground from the abundant misrepresentations of 
Hume and other partisan writers. When he wrote, party 
spirit raged with a fury but little abated by the lapse of time, 
and on few or none of the fundamental questions relating to 
the theory of the Constitution was there even a substantial 
agreement among historical critics. Yet Mr. Hallam never 
allows himself to swerve from the line of a rigid impartiality, 
and he treats every topic with equal candor. It is this quality, 
always rare among English historians when speaking of the 
political changes and revolutions in their own country, which 
forms the crowning merit of “The Constitutional History of 
England.” Other historians have shown equal or even greater 
familiarity with the course of events, and an equally vigorous 
understanding ; but no one else has exhibited such entire free- 
dom from prejudice and such well-considered moderation in 
his opinions. 

Ten years after the publication of this History, and when he 
was in his sixtieth year, Mr. Hallam published the first volume 
of his third and last work, to which he gave the modest title 
of “ Introduction to the Literature of Europe in the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries.” Like the preceding 
work it was suggested by his early studies, and the first three 
chapters were designed partly as an expansion and partly as a 
correction of the statements in the ninth chapter of the “ View 
of the Middle Ages.” Its design included notices of nearly 
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every distinguished writer in the cultivated nations of modern 
Europe ; but it was impossible within the limits which he had 
assigned to himself to treat any subject much in detail, or to 
present any exhaustive criticisms. Hence, there is an in- 
equality of execution in the different parts of the work ; and 
not unfrequently the real grounds on which an author’s posi- 
tion depends are missed. It would be obviously unfair to Mr. 
Hallam to compare so compendious a survey of the literatures 
of many nations with those works which treat of the literature 
of a single people only. But if we bear in mind the precise 
objects which he had in view, and consider his work as a whole, 
rather than in its several parts, its great excellence will be 
generally admitted by competent critics. It worthily closed 
Mr. Hallam’s labors as an historian and critic, and gave round- 
ness and completeness to the series of his writings. Twenty- 
one years afterward he breathed his last. 

His position in English literature was settled beyond the 
probability of change even before his death ; and no historian 
is held at the present time in more honorable estimation. On 
many points his authority is undisputed; and on all, his 
opinions have much weight. His influence, both direct and 
indirect, has been very widely and deeply felt; and few of his 
judgments have been overruled, or seem likely to be affected 
by more extensive researches, or by the discovery of new 
sources of information. This is especially true of his opinions 
on the controverted questions of English history, in the dis- 
cussion of which his best characteristics as an historian are 
very clearly exhibited. No one now entertains the views on 
these topics which were very generally received before the 
“ Constitutional History’ was published; and the change in 
the common judgment concerning them may be ascribed in 
no small degree to Mr. Hallam’s labors. A new spirit was 
breathed into this important study ; more accurate researches 
have been made; and a more liberal and candid tone has 
been adopted. A more searching analysis has been applied 
to the examination of the primary sources of information ; and 
a more profound philosophy has traced the connection of events 
and exhibited their mutual dependence. For the whole period 
covered by this great work, Mr. Hallam is an eminently trust- 
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worthy guide ; and the same remark will apply to his “* View 
of the Middle Ages.” His “Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe ” has undoubiedly exerted much less influence than 
his other works, though few books are more frequently cited 
by writers on literary history, or can be read with greater ad- 
vantage by all who are interested in tracing the intellectual 
progress of Europe. 


Art. IX.— Essays and Reviews. [Contents: The Education 
of the World. By Freperick Tempce, D. D., Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen, Head-Master of Rugby School. 
Bunsen’s Biblical Researches. By Rowand WILLIAMS, 
D. D., Vice-Principal and Professor of Hebrew, St. David’s 
College, Lampeter, Vicar of Broad Chalke, Wilts. On the 
Study of the Evidences of Christianity. By Bapen Powe.L, 
M. A., F. R. 8 , Savilian Professor of Geometry in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Séances Historiques de Genéve. The 
National Church. By Henry Bristow Wixson, B. D., Vicar 
of Great Staughton, Hunts. On the Mosaic Cosmogony. 
By C. W. Goopwin, M.A. Tendencies of Religious Thought 
in England, 1688-1750. By Marx Parrison, B.D. On 
the Interpretation of Scripture. By Benjamin Jowett, M. A., 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford.] 
The Second Edition. London: John W. Parker and Son, 
West Strand. 1860. 8vo., pp. 433. 


Tue publication of this volume is a strange and even a 
startling event. But it is strange and startling not so much 
from the nature of its contents, as from the character and 
position of its authors. Certainly there is nothing new or 
deserving of especial notice, either in a studied attack upon 
the authority and truthfulness of large portions of the Bible, 
or in a scornful depreciation of the evidences and a denial of 
many of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, or in a 
bold and dogmatic assertion that any supernatural event what- 
ever, and therefore any special and immediate revelation of 
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God to man, is, in the present state of science, essentially in- 
credible, whatever may be the amount of apparent testimony 
in its favor. All this has been dinned into our ears so often 
that we have ceased to wonder, though not to grieve, at its 
repetition. And the argument has as little originality as the 
doctrine. There is little or nothing in the volume which is 
not already familiar to those who are acquainted with the 
writings of the English Deists of the last century, with the 
speculations of Hume and the later German metaphysicians, 
and with the doctrines of those physicists, belonging to the 
school of Comte, who have attempted to limit the study of 
nature to an observation of the laws of phenomena, rigidly 
excluding all inquiries into their efficient or final cause as 
unscientific and useless. 

But if not entirely unprepared to see these sceptical argu- 
ments and sceptical conclusions repeated by clergymen, we did 
not expect their revival at the seat of orthodoxy by dignitaries 
of the English Church and officials of high standing in the 
University of Oxford. The title-page, with studied brevity 
and reticence, contains only these words, “ Essays and Re- 
views,” with the usual imprint by the publisher. We have 
supplied this lack of information by annexing the Table of 
Contents to the title as reprinted at the head of this article. 
Hence, or from other sources, we learn that, of the seven 
writers in the volume, twe are Professors at Oxford, and three 
others are, or have recently been, Fellows and Tutors at that 
ancient University, one of them being a Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Queen and a successor of Dr. Arnold as Head-Master 
of Rugby School. A sixth, Dr. Williams, now Vice-Principal 
and Professor at St. David’s College, was recently Fellow and 
Tutor of King’s College at Cambridge. Of the seventh, Mr. 
Goodwin, we know nothing except that he is a graduate of 
Cambridge, and was recently a Fellow in one of its Colleges. 
All but one are clergymen, and most of them hold benefices 
in the English Church. A prefatory note contains the usual 
caution in the case of a joint publication, that the authors 
“are responsible for their respective articles only,” and that 
they have written without concert or comparison. No one 
will desire to push the responsibility beyond the limit here in- 
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dicated ; but in this instance, as in the more famous one of 
the ** Tracts for the Times,” those who have joined in writing 
a series of articles upon the same general subject, to be pub- 
lished together as one work, must be presumed to harmonize 
with one another, in the main, in their opinions and purposes. 
This presumption is borne out by the contents of the several 
Essays when examined separately. Each has its peculiarities, 
but there is a general agreement among them in the purport 
and tendency of the doctrines which they teach. In short, 
the book must be regarded as the manifesto of a new school 
in philosophy and theology, which has sprung up chiefly at 
Oxford, though it finds adherents at Cambridge also, and 
which probably owes its origin to a reaction against the 
famous * Tracts,” as it certainly rivals them in hardihood. 

The first question which the reader of this volume will be 
apt to ask himself is, how its authors contrive to reconcile the 
opinions which they here avow and advocate with their alle- 
giance to the Church of England, whose ministers they con- 
tinue to be, whose Articles they have subscribed, and whose 
revenues they still share. We are not left in the dark upon 
this point. One of the Essayists, in an article upon the Na- 
tional Church, undertakes to answer the question, and his 
curious and elaborate casuistry respecting it we propose here- 
after toexamine. But we must first know what the opinions 
are, before we can pronounce upon the feasibility of the at- 
tempt to reconcile them with the standards of the Church of 
England. 

We gladly admit, in the first place, that the tone of these 
Essays is unexceptionable in point of taste and decorum. The 
doctrines which they controvert are treated with decency and 
respect. Scoffs and jeers are left for those who relish such 
condiments of controversy, and who cannot respect the feel- 
ings, the honest prejudices it may be, of their opponents. At 
any rate, if the weapons of ridicule and sarcasm are ever 
wielded, they are directed where their use is legitimate, — not 
against the main opinions which are assailed, but against the 
weak or sophistical arguments, or what are supposed to be 
such, that have been adduced in their support. We find once 
in a while a gibe at the Evidences of Christianity, but never at 
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Christianity itself. This decorum we hope to imitate, by speak- 

ing with perfect freedom of the doctrines maintained in this 
volume, but with entire respect of its authors. Their conduct 
even in continuing to wear the robes and perform the functions 
| of English clergymen demands to be treated with leniency ; 
the attempt to play the casuist upon such a point is one that 

carries its own punishment along with it, and needs no sharp 
| reproof from others. 


One of the evils inseparable from the institution of the 
Christian ministry as a distinct profession, and from the 
course of studies which is the necessary intellectual prepara- 
tion for it, is, that it sometimes leads the neophyte to sceptical 
opinions. Especially is this the case in England, where the 
Church, viewed in its relations to the state, in its hierarchy, 
its system of patronage, and its large endowments, is a great 
political institution, which maintains its Holy Orders to some 
extent as indelible, which consequently prohibits those who 
enter its service from casting any look behind them, but which 
is still bound to uphold at least the appearance of free thought 
and inquiry as one of the leading principles of Protestantism, 
and as a part of the inalienable birthright of Englishmen. It 
is a part of the original perversity, if not of human nature in 
general, at least of many sensitive and delicate minds, that 
they no sooner see the great doors close behind them which 
cut off all retreat, than they are immediately tempted to quar- 
rel with the discipline and arrangements of their new home. 
Egress is still possible, it is true, but only at a sacrifice of 
immediate welfare and long-cherished purposes, from which 
they shrink even with greater dislike than from the obligatory 
performance of their newly imposed functions. The teachings 
of their new mother become distasteful just as soon as she 
claims authority over them, and a right to determine their 
opinions and dispose of their time. If an earnest and heart- 
felt attachment to the peculiar duties of their new position 
had always preceded the assumption of them, such mental re- 
volt would be less frequent and less serious. But the Church 
offers a profession, a career in life, a subsistence, such as is 
offered by any of the other vocations to which educated men 
may turn; and thus men are tempted into it from a mixture of 
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motives, just as many enter into matrimony, with a hope that 
love will come at least after the indissoluble knot is tied. Of 
course, this hope is not always realized ; and then they quarrel 
with the knot rather than with the spouse. 

To minds of such a caste, and in such a state, the study of 
theology is apt to be rather injurious than beneficial. What 
they most need is a discipline of the heart and the affections, 
rather than of the intellect. The mind is in a morbid state 
of revolt against the new duties that have been laid upon it, 
and seeks occasion to question and controvert the authority 
that imposes them. Inquiry is begun with a bias in the wrong 
direction, with a predisposition rather to find or invent diffi- 
culties than to clear them away, and thus to justify the com- 
plaining and rebellious spirit in which the student commences 
his work. Too many enter upon a course of theological study 
in such a temper that scepticism is already with them a fore- 
gone conclusion. The inquiry is made to turn upon some of 
the dark questions of metaphysics, or the quibbles whith may 
be raised against any point of history, whether sacred or pro- 
fane, by those who will accept no proof but that of demonstra- 
tion. The study of the Evidences is peevishly rejected, because 
the mind is really incapable of reasoning, and closed against 
conviction. The only effective medicine for such a perverted 
state of the intellect would be, to give up the study of theology 
altogether, or to postpone it till, by the practical exercises and 
duties of religion, the heart may be won back to the sacred 
profession, and the labor be resumed only when it has become 
a labor of love. To the theological student, far more frequently 
than to any other person, the question respecting any form of 
doctrine seems to concern its truth alone. He asks only, “ Is 
it true?”’ Others ask, “ Is it fitting, instructive, consolatory, 
or elevating? Does it harmonize with my conscience in re- 
proving me of sin, or does it aid me in striving after holi- 
ness‘’”’ He judges the doctrine by its antecedent evidence, 
as a matter of science; they try it by its results, as a matter 
of life and conduct. The worst result of the inquiry, in the 
former case, is scepticism; in the other, it is only neglect or 
indifference. 

Of course, we do not mean that the systematic study of 
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theology is generally harmful, but only that it will do more 
harm than good to those who have previously quarrelled with 
their religious profession. However it may be accounted for, 
the fact itself hardly admits of question, that, in proportion to 
their respective numbers, there is more scepticism among the 
clergy than among the laity. Hence the ministrations of the 
Church do not effect half as much good as they would other- 
wise accomplish in the world at large. Affliction, anxiety, 
or remorse stirs and softens the religious affections, and begets 
a craving for sympathy, counsel, and support. The most im- 
portant office of a Christian pastor is, to minister to minds in 
such a state. But what aid or consolation can he bring whose 
own faith has been previously shaken or perverted? How 
can he offer or counsel prayer, who does not believe in its 
efficacy, or thinks that its power is exhausted upon the mind 
of the utterer, and that it is not. heard and answered in 
heaven? How can he urge resignation under calamity as a 
duty of submission to God, when he believes in the fatalistic 
succession of all events under physical laws, and consequently 
rejects, as essentially incredible, the doctrine of Divine inter- 
position? How can he aid in robbing death of its terrors, 
who does not believe in immortality, except in some incompre- 
hensible phase of the reunion of the finite with the infinite, 
or who maintains that eternity hereafter means only eternity 
here and now? Yet such are the cold and vague speculations 
which the clerical writers of this book would substitute for 
the vital doctrines of Christianity. Among the other criteria 
of theological opinions, why did they never think of applying 
this practical test, — How will my version of the dogma work 
as a means of elevating the faith and purifying the lives of the 
people of my own parish ? 

The first Essay in the volume, on “The Education of the 
World,” is one of those fanciful exercises of the intellect 
which consist rather in playing with a metaphor, or hunting 
a similitude to death, than in the sober and conscientious 
evolution of a truth. All those points in regard to which 
the parallel holds are brought into prominent and even ex- 
aggerated relief, while those on which it fails, generally more 
numerous, are either explained away to the perversion of the 
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truth, or are kept altogether out of sight. Such speculations 
are seldom more than half true, and half-truths, because more 
insidious, do greater harm than whole falsehoods. Dr. Tem- 
ple begins by assuming, that, as each generation of men inher- 
its the knowledge, and enters into possession of the works, of 
its predecessor, the whole human race is in fact “a colossal 
man, whose life reaches from the creation to the day of judg- 
ment.” This is a very pretty idea to play with, and the faney 
is ingeniously carried out with a careful selection of such facts 
of history, and such only, as can, with a little paring and shap- 
ing, be dovetailed into it. The successive generations of men 
“are days in this man’s life”; the discoveries and inventions 
of all time “are his works”; the successive states of society 
“are his manners”; and, what is most important, “ the creeds 
and doctrines, the opinions and principles of the successive 
ages, are his thoughts.” . Sometimes, the writer’s eagerness to 
carry out the similitude tempts him to make rather hazardous 
assertions, as when he tells us that this hypothetical, aggre- 
gate man “ grows in knowledge, in self-control, in visible size, 
just as we do.” We had supposed that the facts tended rather 
to support the popular belief, which the poets also share, that 
the generations of men degenerate in strength and stature. 
The Head-Master of Rugby School, of course, remembers the 
husbandman who, as Virgil predicts, — 
“ Aut gravibus rastris galeas pulsabit inanes, 
Grandiaque effossis mirabitur ossa sepulchris.” 

Modern Frenchmen appear remarkably puny when we read 
about the tall and athletic Gauls and Franks from whom they 
are descended ; and soldiers of our own day, encased in the 
bulky and weighty armor worn by medizval knights, would be 
about as efficient on the battle-field or the parade-ground as 
Goose Gibbie was when half smothered and blinded in the big 
helmet. 

Following out the same train of fanciful speculation, we 
learn that each of the great races that have inhabited the earth 
had a distinct part to play in the education of the “ monster- 
man” who acknowledges Dr. Temple as his Frankenstein. 
“Thus the Hebrews may be said to have disciplined the hu- 
man conscience, Rome the human will, Greece the reason and 
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taste, Asia the spiritual imagination.” Has Dr. Temple for- 
gotten Egypt ? or does he consider the invention of the art of 
writing a step of no importance in the education of his com- 
posite man?’ Greece certainly imported an alphabet, and the 
rudiments both of her art and her philosophy, from the East. 
No account is here taken of the Goths, and other barbaric 
races that issued from the hive of the populous North, though 
perhaps the character of the modern European owes more to 
them than to Greek art or Roman polity. A ripe scholar may 
be excused for forgetting or contemptuously passing over 
about three fourths of the human race, who are now, in al- 
most every respect, precisely what they would have been if 
Greece and Italy had subsided, as the geologists say, into the 
Mediterranean three thousand years ago. China is a consider- 
able nation, at least in point of numbers; while the Buddhists 
form no inconsiderable fraction of the colossal modern man. 
Even Africa must be taken into account, unless our author is 
one of those speculatists who maintain that a negro is not a 
man. As for the Hebrews disciplining the conscience of the 
nations farther East, one of the writers in this very volume 
maintains that the Jews were indebted to the Babylonians 
even for the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. 

But it would be a waste of time and labor to pick utterly to 
pieces a slight essay, which seems to have been prepared as an 
exercise of the fancy rather than of the intellect, if the author 
had not made it a vehicle for insinuating his grave opinions 
upon a theological subject of the highest importance. The 
only serious purpose which we can discover in this treatise is 
to teach the important fact — important, if true — that the 
world has already outgrown Christianity. As already stated, 
* the creeds and doctrines” of successive ages are represented 
as “ the thoughts ”’ of the monster-man, who “ grows in knowl- 
edge and self-control,” as he undergoes an education “ pre- 
cisely similar to ours.” There are three stages in this train- 
ing, corresponding to Childhood, Youth, and Maturity. In 
the first of these, we are subject to Law, — “ to positive rules, 
which we cannot understand, but are bound implicitly to 
obey.”’ This answers to the system of Moses, and was the 
education of the Hebrew race. Commands of grave and 
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trifling import are all mingled together, clear but peremptory 
in tone, regulating even the minutest particulars of food and 
dress. “But the reason for the minute commands is never 
given”; the people hear only the solemn announcement, 
“Thus saith the Lord.” Other nations also had a training 
parallel to the Jewish, through their respective systems of 
natural religion. These “ were all in reality systems of Law, 
given also by God, though not given by revelation,” and after- 
wards so distorted as to lose nearly all trace of their divine 
origin. Such, in fact, is the necessary discipline of Childhood, 
whether of the individual or of the race. 

Then Youth comes fiery and impetuous, breaking loose from 
all rules, and refusing to be guided except by Example. “ He 
needs to see virtue in the concrete.” ‘ He repeats opinions 
without really understanding them”; and when seemingly 
most independent and defiant of external guidance, he is 
really only so much the more guided and formed by the ex- 
ample and sympathy of others. And such an Example for 
the guidance of humanity, in its youth, was set forth in the 
Gospel. ‘ The second stage for the education of man was the 
presence of our Lord upon earth.” 

Fortunate was it for the world, according to Dr. Temple, 
that His coming was not delayed till now ; “ for the faculty of 
Faith has turned inwards, and cannot now accept any outer 
manifestations of the truth of God.” The third period of his- 
tory, the Manhood of the race, with its largely developed pow- 
ers and responsibilities, has come. The age of maturity and 
reflection has begun. We cannot now accept, either Law from 
from the Old Testament, or an Example from the New. The 
spirit or conscience has assumed its dominion, and “ as an ac- 
credited judge, invested with full powers, decides upon the 
past and legislates upon the future without appeal except to 
himself.” “ If we have lost that freshness of faith which 
would be the first to say to a poor carpenter, ‘Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the Living God,’ — yet we possess, in the 
greater cultivation of our religious understanding, that which, 
perhaps, we ought not to be willing to give in exchange.” 
The concluding sentence of the Essay contains the emphatic 
statement, that “we are now men, governed by principles, if 
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governed at all, and cannot rely any longer on the impulses of 
youth or the discipline of childhood.” 

Evidently this doctrine is only a modification of the Posi- 
tive Philosophy of Comte, and was probably suggested by it. 
Comte teaches us, that there are three natural and necessary 
stages in the development both of the individual and of the 
race. In the earliest period, we attribute all movements and 
other phenomena to unseen personal agencies, that is, to 
deities ; we are then theologians, and believe in the supernat- 
ural. Next comes the vigorous but lawless condition, when 
we substitute abstractions, or what are called “the forces of 
nature,” in the place of imaginary deities existing beyond or 
above nature. This is the metaphysical stage, which confounds 
imaginary conceptions with realities, or substitutes names for 
things. At last, the mature age of positive science arrives, 
when, to say the truth, we believe in nothing, neither in deities 
nor in abstract forces, but accept the phenomena only, and 
content ourselves with describing and classifying them, all 
attempts to discover their causes being renounced as a hope- 
less undertaking. Dr. Temple’s theory is a modified form of 
Positivism, and, we think, an improvement upon it. He car- 
ries forward theological belief from the first into the second 
stage, and even makes the religious discipline of youth more 
impressive and affecting than that of childhood. But the third 
period is equally destructive of faith in the supernatural on 
either theory. At this epoch, says Dr. Temple, borrowing 
almost exactly the language of Comte, man “learns not to 
attempt the solution of insoluble problems, and to have no 
opinion at all on many points of the deepest interest.” Ex- 
ternal revelation, even if it could be believed in, would no 
longer have any binding power; the only law which we can 
accept is “a law which is not imposed upon us by another 
power, but by our own enlightened will.” 

An answer is hardly needed to sophistry so transparent. 
The law is first given in its simple or peremptory form, be- 
cause, even if reasons were annexed, a child’s intellect could 
not understand them. The subsequent development of the 
understanding, which leads to a recognition of the intrinsic 
beauty and righteousness of the precept, does not thereby 
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abrogate it, but only increases its obligation. The Gospel did 
not annul the law. Christ himself says, “ Think not that I 
am come to destroy the law or the prophets; Iam not come 
to destroy, but to fulfil.” The Jews were first peremptorily 
commanded to abstain from idolatry, — reasons for this prohi- 
bition being unsuited to their understandings, and insufficient 
to break the force of their own early habits, and the example 
of surrounding nations. But certainly the obligation of this 
law did not cease when the Jews became enlightened enough 
to recognize the folly and wickedness of worshipping sticks 
and stones, and were thereby thoroughly weaned from the 
practice. Only to the Gentile converts (Acts xv. 19, 20) did 
the Apostles need to write “ that they abstain from pollutions 
of idols”; and for them, as well as for the Hebrews, the spirit 
of the injunction was carried further, by commanding them to 
abstain even from meats offered to idols, and from * covetous- 
ness, Which is idolatry.” Here, as in other cases, the spirit 
of the law is not abrogated, but is made still more compre- 
hensive, even when there is some relaxation of the outward 
form. Our Saviour did not repeal the Decalogue, but repeated 
it and forcibly summed up its spirit in two broad injunctions, 
rightly adding, “On these two commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets.” It was only carrying out the same 
method to substitute prayer for sacrifice, giving alms to the 
poor for offering gifts in the temple, and observing the Lord’s 
day in place of the Jewish Sabbath; for the same spirit of 
heartfelt adoration of the Giver of all good, and of self-denial 
and beneficence, lies at the bottom of all these commands. 
Least of all does maturity of age and intellect supersede 
the necessity of an external revelation in the sense of render- 
ing man independent of it, of doing away with its injune- 
tions, or of substituting the promptings of his own heart and 
conscience for a message from on high. The sinless Example is 
still placed before us, not indeed in the flesh, but in the record 
of his life, death, and resurrection. If, as Dr. Temple thinks, 
we could not now recognize the Saviour’s claims, even if he 
should appear again on the earth, and again, before our own 
eyes, waken a Lazarus out of his sleep, then we cannot acknowl- 
edge that he ever did come in the flesh, or that the grave, at his 
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bidding, ever gave up its dead. If that “ greater cultivation 
of our religious understanding,” which this Essayist would 
have us believe is of more worth than faith in the Son of God, 
has been the natural result of man’s own efforts continued for 
centuries, then an external revelation was never needed, and 
we cannot believe that one has ever taken place. But if this 
cultivation, this refinement of our religious perceptions, has 
been brought about only by the study of the Gospel, and by 
the deeper insight into its meaning which the experience of 
many generations and the enlarged culture of modern times 
are competent to give, then this very improvement is a new 
proof of the Divinity of the Christian revelation, and the au- 
thenticity of its record. 

But after all, even in Dr. Temple’s own opinion, when he 
seriously reflects upon the matter, how large a portion of man- 
kind, at the present day, have actually outgrown Christianity ? 
Are missions to the heathen no longer needed, because even 
the heathen of our own time, standing upon the shoulders of 
all the generations that have preceded them, are so enlight- 
ened and refined in their notions of natural theology that the 
Gospel would be no boon to them? Even among the nations 
of Christendom, how many, both in understanding and in con- 
duct, have already got beyond the Sermon on the Mount? 
Do even the English agricultural and manufacturing classes 
no longer need religious instruction, because they have at last 
become a perfect law unto themselves? We would not ask 
these questions by way of taunt, being well aware that Dr. 
Temple’s answer to them would assuredly be the same as our 
own. But they may serve to open his eyes to the illusion, 
natural enough, perhaps, for a recluse student, but still gross, 
which makes one man fancy himself empowered to speak for 
all mankind, and to pronounce that the Gospel is obsolete for 
the whole race, because half a dozen scholars at Oxford and 
Cambridge think that they have outgrown Christianity. 

The next Essayist, Dr. Williams, takes “ Bunsen’s Biblical 
Researches” for his theme, and thus shelters himself, in part, 
behind the authority of a great German scholar and diplomatist. 
He cautiously informs us in the outset, that “the sympathy 
which justifies respectful exposition need not imply entire 
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agreement.” Perfect candor and frankness, however, would 
seem to require that the precise limits of agreement and dis- 
sent should be marked out by an expositor who eulogizes both 
the doctrine and the author that he expounds so warmly, that 
his enthusiasm cannot find strength of expression enough in 
sober prose, but breaks out finally into lofty verse. There is 
not much poetry in these two stanzas which are appended to 
Dr. Williams’s article ; but they indicate clearly enough what 
qualities of Bunsen’s writings and opinions have excited the 
writer’s special admiration. 
“ Bunsen, with voice, like sound of trumpet born, 
Conscious of strength, and confidently bold, 
Well feign the sons of Loyola the scorn 
Which from thy books would scare their startled fold — 
To thee our Earth disclosed her purple morn, 
And time his long-lost centuries unrolled ; 
Far realms unveiled the mystery of their Tongue ; 


Thou all their garlands on the Cross hast hung. 


“ My lips but ill could frame thy Lutheran speech, 
Nor suits thy Teuton vaunt our British pride — 
But ah! not dead my soul to giant reach, 
That envious Eld’s vast interval defied ; 
And when those fables strange our hirelings teach, 
TI saw by genuine learning cast aside, 
Even like Linnwus kneeling on the sod, 
For faith from falsehood severed, thank 1 Gon.” — p. 93. 


Every scholar will speak with entire respect of Bunsen’s 
vast erudition, his indefatigable activity, and the earnest re- 
ligious feeling, at times assuming the garb of pietistic mysti- 
cism, with which many of his writings are tinged. But a 
more rash and unsafe guide in any province of speculative 
inquiry which requires the exercise of sober judgment and 
vigorous common-sense, could hardly be found, even in Ger- 
many. He is a wild and fanciful theorist in archeology, phi- 
losophy, and theology, whose conclusions have ceased to startle 
and perplex only because sober inquirers are prepared for 
them beforehand, and pass them over with charitable indiffer- 
ence. His books are an infliction on human patience, both in 
their voluminousness, and the entire want of method, symme- 
try, and continuity in their contents. But they generally con- 
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tain a mine of valuable materials, which sober investigators 
can work to profit, and digest into system. Wherever great 
learning is not needed as the handmaid of reason, because 
the subject of inquiry lies not far off in the dim past, but 
comes home directly to the common understanding, Bunsen’s 
opinions have no peculiar weight or claim to deference. As 
an expositor of the doctrines of Christianity, certainly, he is 
not likely to find many English or American disciples besides 
Dr. Williams. 

It is admitted, in this Essay, that the “ recognition of Christ 
as the moral Saviour of mankind,” whereby is meant the de- 
velopment by him of “ that religious idea which is the thought 
of the Eternal,” may seem, to some, “ Baron Bunsen’s most 
obvious claim to the name of Christian.” We are not ac- 
countable for the perspicuity of this remark; and the saga- 
cious reader may already have cause to suspect, that the Ger- 
man diplomatist’s cloudiness of thought will not be dissipated 
to any great extent by his English expositor’s clearness of 
expression. But the general meaning of the admission seems 
to be, that many Christian doctrines, as expounded by Bunsen, 
will seem to common observers not to bear any distinct traces 
of their Christian origin. This we can well believe, when fur- 
ther informed that, “ by Resurrection,” Bunsen would mean 
“a spiritual quickening”; and that “the eternal is what be- 
longs to God, as spirit, therefore the negation of things finite 
and unspiritual, whether world, or letter, or rite of blood.” 
The hateful fires of Gehenna “may serve as images of dis- 
tracted remorse”; and heaven is “ not a place, so much as 
fulfilment of the love of God.” Already the doctrine of an- 
other life and a final retribution beyond the grave seems to be 
pretty effectually refined and spiritualized away. But that no 
doubt may remain on the point, we are further informed that 
“both spiritual affection and metaphysical reasoning forbid 
us to confine revelations, like those of Christ, to the first half- 
century of our era”; and that the external evidences of the 
books of the New Testament are “ sufficient to prove illustra- 
tion in outward act of principles perpetually true, but not 
adequate to guarantee narratives inherently incredible, or pre- 
cepts evidently wrong.” Here is a lack of candor. Why does 
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not Dr. Williams distinctly inform us what narratives in the 
New Testament are “inherently incredible,” and what pre- 
cepts are “evidently wrong”? Does he include among the 
former the narrative of miraculous events, even of our Lord’s 
resurrection from the dead? He has no word of censure 
when he quotes Bunsen’s passionate exclamation, “ How long 
shall we bear this fiction of an external revelation!” though 
he admits “ there will be some who think his language too 
vehement for good taste.” But then he will not quarrel “ on 
points of taste with a man who, in our darkest perplexity, has 
reared again the banner of truth, and uttered thoughts which 
give courage to the weak and sight to the blind.” 

Most instructive respecting the real purport of Bunsen’s 
philosophical and theological opinions is his version of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, which his English disciple sets forth 
and accepts seemingly without any suspicion of its true pater- 
nity. Here we must copy literally. 


“ His [Bunsen’s] doctrine of the Trinity ingeniously avoids building 
on texts which our Unitarian critics from Sir Isaac Newton to Gilbert 
Wakefield have impugned, but is a philosophical rendering of the first 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel. The profoundest analysis of our world 
leaves the law of thought as its ultimate basis and bond of coherence. 
This thought is consubstantial with the Being of the Eternal I AM. 
Being, becoming, and animating, — or substance, thinking, and con- 
scious life, are expressions of a Triad ; which may be also represented 
as will, wisdom, and love, — as light, radiance, and warmth, — as 
fountain, stream, and united flow,—as mind, thought, and conscious- 
ness, —as person, word, and life,—as Father, Son, and Spirit. In 
virtue of such identity of Thought with Being, the primitive Trinity 
represented neither three originant principles nor three transient 
phases, but three eternal subsistences in one Divine Mind. * The unity 
of God, as the eternal Father, is the fundamental doctrine of Christian- 
ity.’ But the divine Consciousness or Wisdom, consubstantial with 
the Eternal Will, becoming personal in the Son of Man, is the express 
image of the Father; and Jesus actually, but also mankind ideally, 
is the Son of God.” — pp. 88, 89. 


“ All this,” Dr. Williams confesses, “ has a Sabellian, or 
almost a Brahmanical sound.” Brahmanical, indeed! Why 
it is pure and explicit Hegelianism, which our English Essayist 
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has been expounding and recommending, just as Moliére’s 
Bourgeois had all his life talked prose, without knowing it. 
He challenges his more orthodox brethren in the English 
Church to confute it “even on patristic grounds,” adopting 
blindly Bunsen’s rash assertion, that this doctrine, or some- 
thing very like it, may be found in Justin Martyr, Tertullian, 
Hippolytus, and Origen ; and he throws out the significant 
menace, “If our defenders of the faith would have men 
believe the doctrine of the Trinity, they had better not forbid 
metaphysics, nor even sneer at Realism.” Dr. Williams is 
evidently not aware of the peculiar adroitness of interpreta- 
tion, which enables a practised Hegelian to recognize the 
express form and likeness — the vera effigies — of his much 
loved doctrine everywhere,—not only in the Bible, the Fathers, 
and the decrees of Councils, but in every form of religion that 
has ever existed on earth, in every system of philosophy, and in 
every page of history. Only allow him his boasted postulates, 
that Thought and Being are identical ; that whatever is Real 
is Rational and whatever is Rational is Real; and that the 
first principle of Logic and the fundamental law of human 
thought, which declares that two Contradictories exclude each 
other, is false, inasmuch as any two Contradictories actually 
coalesce and melt into one doctrine or being which includes 
them both ;—only allow these modest demands, and he will 
point out Hegelianism everywhere that he chooses to look for 
it. In the passage which we have just cited, every one who 
has any tincture of the latest German philosophy of the Ab- 
solute will recognize at once the characteristics of the Hegelian 
logic and of the doctrine evolved from it. It will enable any 
Unitarian who pleases to become a Trinitarian without dif- 
ficulty, so that he can repeat the most orthodox formulas, the 
Athanasian Creed itself, without stammering. <A triad exists 
wherever two contradictories or opposites can be found; for 
the law of trichotomy, which is the law absolute, the law of 
laws, in the Hegelian logic, enables us to take up the two con- 
tradictory ideas, the thesis and antithesis, and melt them into 
one synthethic notion, which includes them both. Thus, pure 
Being, as wholly indeterminate or devoid of attributes, is 
identical with its opposite, Non-being or Nothing. But as 
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creation consists in nothing becoming something, the third 
member of the triad, which reduces the two other members 
to unity, is becoming, or determinate existence. Now, as 
Thought and Reality are identical, each being the law and 
essence of the other, any one who can think creation does 
thereby create, or becomes himself the Creator. Hegel’s 
philosophy consists in finding everywhere unity under con- 
tradiction, and identity under difference. 

The application of this system to the leading dogmas of 
theology, to the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Atonement, 
may be easily made; but it leads to conclusions at once so 
monstrous and so shocking, that we prefer not to stain our 
pages with them. Their general character is darkly but suf- 
ficiently indicated in the citation just made from Dr. Williams’s 
Essay; and a full development of the doctrine, as applied to 
all the forms of religion that have ever existed among man- 
kind, may be found in Bunsen’s latest work, ** God in History,” 
which has supplied the Essayist with all his materials. It is 
characteristic of this philosophy, that, whether used as a means 
of interpreting Buddhism, Greek polytheism, Hindoo or Sean- 
dinavian mythology, or Christianity, it leads to equally satis- 
factory results. A consistent and expert Hegelian may repeat 
any theological creed, and join in any religious rite. Differ- 
ences of faith are of litthke moment when they are tried by a 
system of logic which was invented for the express purpose of 
reconciling contradictories. It is curious that Bunsen should 
have adopted the system just at the time when, even in 
Germany, it has become discredited and seems to be rapidly 
passing away. After enjoying an unprecedented success, after 
coloring every form of German speculation in philosophy and 
theology for more than a quarter of a century, a reaction has 
sprung up against it on its native soil, and appears to be now 
hurrying it into oblivion. On English ground it cannot hope 
to find many proselytes, though a few scholars like Dr. Wil- 
liams may find in it the means of pacifying their scruples at 
repeating the formularies of the Church and continuing their 
implied assent to the Thirty-nine Articles. 

Of the next Essay, on “the Study of the Evidences of 
Christianity,” we must speak with the reserve which is ren- 
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dered becoming by the recent death of its author, the Rev. 
Baden Powell. It is in some measure a repetition and a de- 
fence of the doctrines avowed in a late independent publica- 
tion, by the same writer, on “ the Order of Nature.”’ The 
discussion in this Essay turns, not upon the old question, 
whether a revelation can be proved by miracles, but upon the 
far deeper and more important one, whether Christianity, re- 
garded as a system of abstract religious doctrine, cannot be 
received on faith, even by those who deny both the fact and 
the possibility of any external revelation whatever. 

This is at once a clear and a candid statement of the real 
point at issue. An external revelation is itself a miracle, the 
greatest of all miracles. It is a break in the order of nature, 
an interruption of the ordinary sequence of physical events, 
made by the Creator and Governor of the universe for the ex- 
press purpose of declaring His will to man in a more distinct 
utterance, and a more awful and impressive form, than would 
be possible if the ordinary succession of external phenomena 
remained unbroken. The miraculous attestation of Christ’s 
mission upon earth, through the mighty works which he did, 
is one thing; the miraculous character of that mission itself, 
the immediately divine origin both of the message and of Him 
who bore it, is another. Those who, on the ground of the es- 
sential ineredibility of any interruption of the laws of nature, 
deny the miracles that He wrought, are bound also to deny 
the miracle that He was. Even if Jesus of Nazareth had not 
been ** approved of God among you by miracles, and wonders, 
and signs, which God did by him in the midst of you, as ye 
yourselves also know,” yet his mere appearance upon earth, if 
he really possessed the character and authority which he 
claimed, — that is, if he was not an impostor, — was as great 
a miracle as if he had come in the clouds of heaven openly 
manifesting all the glory of the Father. 

This is the real bearing and extent of the question as Pro- 
fessor Powell has distinctly stated it, and he has shown much 
courage and frankness in so doing, and in openly taking up his 
own position respecting it with all its consequences. One ob- 
ject of his present Essay seems to be, to defend himself against 
the charge of going further than other Rationalists, and thereby 
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giving up all that is peculiar to Christianity. His answer is, 
that he has not gone further, for the ground which he has 
taken is contained by irresistible implication in the arguments 
and doctrines which they have avowed without any special 
censure. He says, and we cite the passage as he has himself 
italicized it, that “a considerable school have been disposed to 
look to the intrinsic evidence on/y, and to accept the declara- 
tions of the Gospel solely, on the ground of their intrinsic evi- 
dence and accordance with our best and highest moral and 
religious convictions ;’’ and he rightly affirms that the con- 
siderations thus adduced are “ of a kind which affect the en- 
tire primary conception of ‘a revelation’ and its authority, 
and not merely any alleged external attestations of its truth.” 
He also admits that “the idea of a positive external Divine 
revelation of some kind has formed the very basis of all HrTH- 
ERTO received systems of Christian belief.” He charges * the 
professed advocates of an external revelation and historical 
evidence ” with inconsistency, for occasionally “ making their 
appeal to conscience and feeling, and decrying the use of rea- 
son”; and he brings the same accusation of inconsistency 
against “the professed upholders of faith and internal convic- 
tion as the only sound basis of religion,’’ because they never- 
theless regard “ the external facts as not less essential truth 
which it would be profane to question.” His own doctrine 
is, that the essence of a religion is ** the disclosure of spiritual 
truth, as such,’’ which must be received, if at all, on faith, and 
not on evidence. 


“ All reason and science conspire to the confession, that beyond the 
domain of physical causation and the possible conceptions of ‘ntellect 
or knowledge, there lies open the boundless region of spiritual things, 
which is the sole dominion of faith. And while intellect and philoso- 
phy are compelled to disown the recognition of anything in the world 
of matter at variance with the first principle of the laws of matter, — 
the universal order and indissoluble unity of physical causes, — they 
are the more ready to admit the higher claims of divine mysteries in 
the invisible and spiritual world. Advancing knowledge, while it as- 
serts the dominion of science in physical things, confirms that of faith 
in spiritual; we thus neither impugn the generalizations of philosophy, 
nor allow them to invade the dominion of faith, and admit that what is 
not a subject for a problem may hold its place in a creed.” — p. 127. 
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On this theory, evidently, the whole narrative of our Sav- 
iour’s life must be rewritten, and even the scheme of Christian 
doctrine, so far as it relates to his peculiar nature and office, 
must be abandoned. The story of his miraculous birth is a 
fable ; the mighty works that he did are incredible myths, and 
the sepulchre in which he was laid never gave up its dead, 
unless, indeed, his disciples came by night and stole him away. 
The purely abstract and spiritual portion of the doctrine that 
he preached, apart from his assurances of a resurrection and 
a judgment to come, which are facts that no observation of the 
present laws of nature can warrant, must be received as true 
on the same grounds, and to the same extent, that we accept 
the teachings of Socrates ; namely, their accordance with our 
moral and religious instincts. We are not even at liberty so 
far to extend the domain of faith as to include the facts on ac- 
count of the doctrine, though not as evidence for the doctrine ; 
that is, the creed must not embrace the resurrection, or any 
other miraculous occurrence, even though not relying upon it 
as an attestation of purely spiritual truth. For it is expressly 
taught, that “ matters of clear and positive fact, investigated 
on critical grounds and supported by exact evidence, are prop- 
erly matters of knowledge, not of faith.” 

There is nothing new in the argument of the Essayist 
against the possibility of an external revelation or any other 
miraculous occurrence, though great stress is laid by him upon 
the additional illustrations, which the recent progress of 
science has afforded, of the immutability and universality of 
physical laws; as if the advancement of science tended to 
place the old argument in a new and stronger light. Testi- 
mony, it is urged, is competent at the utmost to establish only 
the reality of the external phenomenon as it appears to the 
senses ; but however unusual or startling it may so appear, 
the physicist declares with perfect confidence, that it is due to 
the operation of some natural law as yet undiscovered, or of 
some previously well-known principle, the action of which in 
this particular case is so far modified by an unusual combina- 
tion of circumstances, or by the co-operation of other principles, 
that the normal working of the law cannot easily be recognized 
and explained. Still he pronounces without hesitation that it 
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is not supernatural, but strictly natural, even though all at- 
tempts to fathom its physical cause have hitherto failed; and 
he would adhere to this position, though these attempts should 
never be crowned with success. The strength of this convic- 
tion rests on the recent great success of modern science in 
_ reducing phenomena hitherto held to be anomalous to the 
regular action of law. 

All this is very true, but it is nothing to the purpose, except 
so far, indeed, as it contains an important admission which 
strengthens the position of the supernaturalist. It is herein 
admitted by implication, that we are not to deny the truth of 
the narrative, if supported by competent testimony, however 
startling the facts; but we must only seek an explanation of 
the facts by reducing them to the ordinary operation of law, 
and be sure that such an explanation is possible, even if we 
do not succeed in finding it out. Thus enunciated, the doc- 
trine is only a revival of the theory of Paulus, one of the 
earlier German Rationalists, that the facts are truly recorded 
by the Evangelists, but that they were only seeming miracles, 
or natural occurrences in disguise. This theory is generally 
abandoned, even in Germany, on account of the absurdities 
into which its advocates were betrayed in attempting to reduce 
the miracles of the Gospel to ordinary events. 

But-the great error of the Essayist results from the hopeless 
confusion of his ideas in respect to the true nature of physical 
causation. Sometimes, he seems to adopt the doctrine of the 
Positivists, that such causation is nothing but the uniformity 
of sequence which enables us to predict occurrences, but not 
to explain them, the very idea of efficient cause being, in their 
philosophy, a figment of bad metaphysics. Of course, he who 
denies efficient agency of any sort, must also deny super- 
natural agency; but he does so at the expense of rejecting 
an original and irresistible law of the human mind, which 
declares that every change or beginning of existence must 
have an efficient cause, whether we can discover it or not. 
Then, again, the Essayist, unable to prove from mere induc- 
tion the necessary and axiomatic truth, that no physical 
change whatever can take place * unless through the invari- 
able operation of a series of eternally impressed consequences, 
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following in some necessary chain of orderly connection,” ap- 
pears to attribute necessary and efficient causation to matter, 
and to deny voluntary causation to mind. He admits that 
* we continually behold lower laws held in restraint by higher, 
— mechanic by dynamic, chemical by vital” ; but he demurs to 
the third instance, because he “must remark in passing, that 
the meaning of ‘ moral laws controlling physical’ is not very 
clear.” Why not? Is not the conscious voluntary exertion, 
whereby I raise my arm, and thus support a weight that would 
otherwise fall, an indubitable case of moral and conscious 
force controlling or overriding, in a particular instance, the 
action of gravitation? And is not the whole history of physi- 
cal science one long record of the triumphs of moral and in- 
telligent force over physical law, which is everywhere so bent, 
guided, and overruled by intelligence, that it seems not so 
much man’s master as his slave? Certainly, in this respect, 
as in so many others, man is made in the likeness of his 
Creator; as Lord Bacon truly says, “ etiam inventa quasi 
nove creationes sunt, et divinorum operum imitamenta.” If 
the Essayist believes in a personal God,— and otherwise we 
have no argument with him, for we admit the atheist’s perfeet 
right to say that, to him, a miracle is a thing absolutely in- 
credible, — then he must acknowledge that the action of 
divine agency in suspending a law of nature is just as com- 
prehensible and credible as that of human ageney accomplish- 
ing a precisely similar result on a smaller seale. Slowly, after 
much study and effort, and often indirectly, man performs 
that which infinite power and wisdom does at once. Does the 
length or difficulty of the operation alter its essential nature ? 
The surgeon puts again into their proper shape and position 
the pieces of a bone which the relentless law of gravitation 
has crushed ; and if it be argued that he cannot cause the frag- 
ments to reunite, what is this but saying, that man performs a 
very small part of the cure, and a compassionate God does the 
rest 7 Suppose that never since the world began, save in one 
solitary instance, did the broken pieces of a bone thus reunite. 
Then this single instance would be a miracle, — a violation of 
a fixed law of nature,—and the Essayist would refuse to 
believe it on any testimony, just as he now refuses to believe 
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that Lazarus was raised from the dead. But he believes with- 
out difficulty, and on very slight testimony, that this phenome- 
non of a fractured bone being reunited has occurred more 
times than he can reckon. Yet what sort of logic is that, 
which pronounces it absolutely ineredible that the thing 
should happen for the first time only, but perfectly credible 
that it should take place again and again till it has ceased to 
be a wonder? The fact is, our author's whole argument 
against miracles, founded on the absolute immutability of 
physical law, amounts only to this poor truism, that such a 
law is never suspended without an adequate cause. Nobody 
asserts the contrary. He who believes in a miracle believes 
that God suspended it. 
The fourth Essay, on the National Church, by the Rev. 
Henry b. Wilson, is chiefly curious as indicating the views of 
these writers as to the possibility and rightfulness of scepties 
continuing to act as Christian clergymen, and, as such, to hold 
their benefices and other allotted portions of Church income, 
to officiate at the Sacraments, to repeat weekly, if not daily, 
the Service for the day, with either the Apostles’, the Nicene, 
or the Athanasian Creed, together with the Lessons from the 
Old and New Testaments, and to perform all other clerical 
functions. The general tone of the Essay and the nature of 
the topics considered in it strikingly illustrate the truth of our 
introductory remarks upon the frame of mind and temper in 
which a clergyman finds himself, who has actually quarrelled 
with his profession and ceased to believe the doctrines that he 
is bound to teach, but who cannot summon up decision and 
fortitude enough to resign his office and look elsewhere for 
occupation and support. The writer adopts a querulous tone, 
and appears discontented with himself. The Essay is a sort 
of involuntary confession, a record of the anxious and bitter 
self-communings that grow out of a false position and a wide 
discrepancy between opinion and profession. Mr. Wilson 
evidently does not intend to attack Christianity, but only to 
justify himself. Unhappily, a necessary part of his own justi- 
fication is to show that he has some good reason for quarrelling 
with his religion, and that it is a veritable grievance to be 
obliged to repeat the formularies of faith. Accordingly, he 
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does not actually argue against Christianity, but complains of 
it, frets about it, strives to pick flaws in it, and treats it as 
pettishly as a child does a lesson which only fear of the rod 
induces him to study. . 

Thus, many evils in all ages, he tells us, — and the infor- 
mation is not very new, — have been linked with the Christian 
profession, such as religious wars, delusions, and spiritual 
tyrannies ; and “ many goods of civilization in our own day 
have apparently not the remotest connection with the Gospel.” 
He complains that forty-two per cent of the English people, 
as was found by actual count, * neglected to attend means of 
public worship within their reach on the census Sunday in 
1851.” Scepticism is not radicalism now, Mr. Wilson says, 
whatever it may have been half a century ago, but is “ the 
result of observation and thought, not of passion.” Our 
knowledge of the nations of the earth has been increased, and 
we have become acquainted with great empires, * Pagan or 
even atheistic.” 


“We are told that to know and believe in Jesus Christ is in some 
sense necessary to salvation. It has not been given to these. Are 
they, will they be hereafter, the worse off for their ignorance? As _ to 
abstruse points of doctrine concerning the Divine Nature itself, those 
subjects may be thought to lie beyond the range of our faculties ; if one 
says aye no other is entitled to say no to his aye.” — p. 153, 


“If we would set many unquiet souls at rest,’ we are 
bound to explain “ the unegual distribution of the Divine 
benefits.” Christianity did not overspread the world very 
rapidly, after all; it has never been professed by * more than 
a fourth part of the people of the earth.” Among Christian 
converts, even in the Apostolic age, there were those who had 
no belief in the resurrection from the dead, and St. Paul 
argues with such elaborately, ‘“ without expelling them from 
the church”; though, we will remind Mr. Wilson, in passing, 
that there is no evidence, and it is not very probable, that he 
allowed them to be ministers, bishops, or presbyters. ** There 
were current in the primitive Church very distinct Christol- 
ogies”; and we can neither attribute to any defect in our 
capacities, nor to any imperfect spiritual endowments of the 
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writers, “ the difficulty, if not impossibility, of reconciling the 
genealogies of St. Matthew and St. Luke, or the chronology 
of the Holy Week, or the accounts of the Resurrection.” 

Argument would be thrown away upon a fretful man, who 
is merely bent upon justifying his pettishness to himself. 
Otherwise, we might remind Mr. Wilson, that Christianity can- 
not fairly be held responsible for the faults of Christians which 
it has failed to cure, since it did not undertake to deprive man 
of the freedom of his will; that it may have been of inestima- 
ble benefit to the world, even if it has not been accepted by 
all barbarous and uncivilized tribes ; that even the worst men at 
times feel its influence, and acknowledge its power to comfort 
and to save; that surely the best elements of modern civili- 
zation are inseparably intertwined with it, and would perish 
without its support; and that some difficulties in the inter- 
pretation of the record are the necessary result of its trans- 
mission through eighteen centuries to nations of widely dif- 
ferent habits and modes of thought, without a continued 
miracle being wrought in order to adapt its expressions to 
ever-changing circumstances. The truth and purity of the 
revelation is one thing, and the perfectness of the record of it, 
after a lapse of one or two thousand years, or even in the 
Apostolic age, is another. If the benefits conferred upon the 
world by Christianity had stopped at any point short of turn- 
ing this earth into heaven, and men into gods, whining com- 
plaints would still be possible because it had not accomplished 
more. The question is not, whether the religion has done all 
the good that is conceivable, but whether the good which it has 
actually done is so great that we have full cause to thank God 
for revealing it to man. 

The main purpose of Mr. Wilson's Essay is to present the 
arguinents for converting the present Established Church into 
a truly * National Church,” whereby he means one so broad 
that it would literally contain a/l the people, of whatever 
shades of belief or unbelief, those who deny the resurrection, 
the revelation, or even the being of a God, included. “A 
National Church,” he says, with startling frankness, * need not, 
historically speaking, be Christian, nor, if it be Christian, need 
it be tied down to particular forms which have been prevalent 
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at certain times in Christendom.” All that is essential is, 
“that it should undertake to assist the spiritual progress of 
the nation.” And the latitude which he would concede to the 
laity, he boldly demands for the clergy. “The freedom of 
opinion,” he says, “ which belongs to the English citizen, should 
be conceded to the English Churchman ; and the freedom which 
is already practically enjoyed by the members of the congre- 
gation, cannot without injustice be denied to its ministers.” 

The Essayist adopts entirely Coleridge’s theory respecting 
the endowment of the Established Church, which endowment 
he calls the Nationalty, because it is the property of the nation 
at large, and, as such, does not descend by inheritance or testa- 
ment. ‘ The enjoyment of it is subject to the performance of 
special services, and is attainable only by the possession of cer- 
tain qualifications.” The privilege of participating in it should 
be free from all unnecessary restraint, so that the Clerisy may 
be kept up and recruited from the whole body of the citizens. 
Though the Nationalty at first was undoubtedly a foundation 
only for pious uses, as it originated in gifts and bequests for 
the support of a Christian Church and keeping up Christian 
ordinances, the object of this argument seems to be, that it 
should now be applied to the development of the ethical and 
spiritual nature of the people, without the slightest reference 
to speculative opinions. The right to a share in the endow- 
ment ought not to depend, it is urged, * on the possession of 
an abstractedly true and supernaturally communicated specu- 
lation concerning God,” but only on a right heart and a pure 
life, as these give the fullest manifestation of a divine life in 
man. ‘Speculative doctrines,’ says Mr. Wilson, * should 
be left to philosophical schools. A national Church must be 
concerned with the ethical development of its members.” 

We are not answerable for the clearness of this exposition 
of Mr. Wilson’s views ; for, to avoid any injustice to him, we 
adopt his own language as far as our limits will permit, and 
his expressions are studicusly wary and guarded. But the 
general drift of his argument is evident enough towards this 
conclusion ; that a belief in Christianity ought no longer to be 
a condition prerequisite for obtaining and holding office as a 
clergyman, and thereby sharing in the honors and endowments 
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of the Established Church. Now, whatever the Essayist may 
think, there is no doubt that this condition will continue 
to be insisted upon, at least for the present. Neither Parlia- 
ment, nor Convocation, nor the great body of the English 
people, will favor any proposition to open the Church either 
for the entrance or the continuance of a class of clergymen 
who have got beyond Christianity, and no longer believe in an 
external revelation, or in any supernatural event whatever. 

We are thus driven to examine the only remaining ques- 
tion, whether the Creeds, Articles, and canons which now limit 
and obstruct admission into the Church, cannot be so liberally 
interpreted that clergymen can squeeze in, or at any rate can 
stay in, if they are already within the precincts. The Essay- 
ist displays remarkable skill in casuistry while endeavoring to 
answer this question. More ingenious attempts to explain away 
the clearest language or to avoid the plainest dictates of con- 
science we have never heard of, save those exposed by Pascal in 
his immortal Provincial Letters. Thus, the sixth Article of the 
Church declares that “‘ Holy Scripture containeth all things 
necessary to salvation, so that whatsoever is not read therein, 
nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any man 
that it should be believed as an article of the Faith,’ &e. Mr. 
Wilson’s comment is, that this language requires nothing to 
be believed unless it be Seriptural; but it does not affirm that 
everything which is Scriptural is therefore true and must be 
believed. Under such terms, it is said, “one may accept lit- 
erally, or allegorically, or as parable, or poetry, or legend,” 
whatever portion of Holy Writ he chooses so to interpret. 
But does not the Article plainly teach that Seripture affords 
the ultimate and only test of doctrinal truth, and does it not 
thereby teach, by necessary implication, that every portion of 
Scripture must be believed ? Though the “ Canonical books 
of the Old and New Testament” are enumerated and defined 
as constituting “ Holy Scripture,” Mr. Wilson goes on to argue 
that, “ even if the Fathers have usually considered * Canonical ’ 
as synonymous with ‘ miraculously inspired,’ there is nothing 
to show that their sense of the word must necessarily be 
applied to our own sixth Article.” 

The act of subscribing the Thirty-nine Articles, which is 
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required of all the clergy, is declared by the Essayist “ to be 
inoperative upon the conscience by reason of its vagueness ” ; 
for the effect and meaning of “ subscription” are nowhere 
plainly laid down. It amounts only to the acknowledgment 
of a law “to which the subscriber is in some sense subject.” 
But the Church canons established in 1603 appear to affix 
a very definite meaning to the act of subscription. The 
fifth of these canons declares, that “* whoever shall hereafter 
affirm that any of the Thirty-nine Articles is in any part su- 
perstitious or erroneous, or such that he may not with a good 
conscience subscribe to the truth of them (vel omnino ejusmodi 
utin ecorum veritatem salva conscientia subscribi nequeat), let 
him be excommunicated,” and not be restored to his clerical 
office till he has publicly recanted his impious error. 


“Yet an article may be very inexpedient, or become so; may be un- 
intelligible, or not easily intelligible to ordinary people ; it may be con- 
troversial, and such as to provoke controversy and keep it alive when 
otherwise it would subside; it may revive unnecessarily the remem- 
brance of dead controversies, —all or any of these, without being 
‘erroneous’; and though not ‘superstitious,’ some expressions may 
appear so, such as those which seem to impute an occult operation to 
the Sacraments. The fifth canon does not touch the affirming any of 
these things, and more especially, that the Articles present truth dispro- 
portionately, and relatively to ideas not now current.” — p. 182. 


Another canon, the thirty-sixth, declares that no one shall 
be admitted to Holy Orders, or be collated to any benefice, or 
hold office as a catechist in either University, “ unless he has 
first subscribed, in the manner and form by us received, the 
three following Articles” ; and, * for avoiding all ambiguity,” 
it is required that he shall use this formula of words in sub- 
scribing them: “I, N. N., willingly and sincerely subscribe 
the three preceding Articles, and all things contained in them.” 
One of the three Articles thus subscribed declares that the 
signer * altogether approves” (or assents to, allows, omnino 
comprobat) the Thirty-nine Articles, and * acknowledges each 
and every one of them to be agreeable to the word of God.” 
We subjoin at length Mr. Wilson’s commentary upon this form 
of subscription. 
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“ We ‘allow’ many things which we do not think wise or practically 
useful ; as the less of two evils, or an evil which cannot be remedied, 
or of which the remedy is not attainable, or is uncertain in its opera- 
tion, or is not in our power, or concerning which there is much differ- 
ence of opinion, or where the initiation of any change does not belong 
to ourselves, nor the responsibility belong to ourselves, either of the 
things as they are, or searching for something better. Many acquiesce 
in, submit to, ‘ allow,’ a law as it operates upon themselves, which they 
would be horror-struck to have enacted ; yet they would gladly and in 
conscience ‘allow’ and submit to it as part of a constitution under 
which they live, against which they would never think of rebelling, 
which they would on no account undermine, for the many blessings of 
which they are fully grateful, — they would be silent and patient, rather 
than join, even in appearance, the disturbers and breakers of its laws. 
Secondly, he ‘acknowledgeth’ the same to be agreeable to the word of 
God. Some distinctions may be founded upon the word ‘ acknowledge.’ 
He does not maintain, nor regard it as self-evident, nor originate it as 
his own feeling, spontaneous opinion, or conviction ; but when it is sug- 
gested to him, put in a certain shape, when the intention of the framers 
is borne in mind, their probable purpose and design explained, together 
with the difficulties which surrounded them, he ts not prepared to con- 
tradict, and he acknowledges. There is a great deal to be said, which 
had not at first occurred to him; many other better and wiser men 
than himself have acknowledged the same thing, — why should he be 
obstinate? Besides, he is young, and has plenty of time to reconsider 
it; or he is old and continues to submit out of habit, and it would be 
too absurd, at his time of life, to be setting up as a Church reformer. 

“ But after all, the important phrase is, that the Articles are ‘ agree- 
able to the Word of God.’ This cannot mean that the Articles are 
precisely co-extensive with the Bible, much less of equal authority with 
it as a whole. Neither separately, nor altogether, do they embody all 
which is said in it, and inferences which they draw from it are only 
good relatively and secundum quid and quatenus concordant. If their 
terms are Biblical terms, they must be presumed to have the same sense 
in the Articles which they have in the Scripture ; and if they are not 
all Scriptural ones, they undertake in the pivot Article not to contradict 
the Scripture. The Articles do not make any assumption of being in- 
terpretations of Scripture or developments of it. The greater must 
include the less, and the Scripture is the greater.” — pp. 183, 184. 


Moreover, there is a statute, the 15th of Elizabeth, declared 
by Sir William Scott to be still in full force as a law of the 
VOL. xcu.— No. 190. 18 
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land, which ordains that no person shall hold a benefice, unless 
he has previously subscribed the Articles, and unless, within 
two months after his induction, he shall have publicly read the 
said Articles in the parish church of that benefice “ with dec- 
laration of his unfeigned assent to the same” ; failing which 
declaration, he shall be ipso facto “ immediately deprived.” 
Respecting this statute, Mr. Wilson argues that “ the meshes 
are too open for modern refinement.” And he might have 
added, that no form of words whatever can be binding upon 
the conscience of any man who will allow himself so far to 
profit by the arts of what he here calls “ modern refinement,” 
but what we call base chicane and wicked casuistry, as to seek 
for “meshes” in the mere verbal expression of the promise, 
which may be open enough to allow him to creep through. 
We have been taught from early childhood, and should be 
ashamed to repeat the lesson to any others than young chil- 
dren, that the moral guilt of a falsehood is not palliated, but 
aggravated, by the equivocation which palters with the sense, 
and attempts to keep the word of promise to the ear while 
breaking it to the hope ; and that the opposite doctrine should 
be taught publicly, and in print, by one claiming to be a Chris- 
tian clergyman, is to us a strange and mournful event. Yet 
Mr. Wilson, passing without notice over the epithet “ un- 
feigned,” which here qualifies the required assent, and after 
remarking that it is unnecessary “ to repeat concerning the 
word ‘ assent’ what has been said concerning ‘ allow’ and 
‘acknowledge,’”’ goes on to argue as follows. 


“ Forms of expression, partly derived from modern modes of thought 
on metaphysical subjects, partly suggested by a better acquaintance 
than heretofore with the unsettled state of Christian opinion in the 
immediately post-apostolic age, may be adopted with respect to the 
doctrines enunciated in the five first Articles, without directly contra- 
dicting, impugning, or refusing assent to them, but passing by the side 
of them,—as with respect to the humanifying of the Divine Word 
and to the Divine Personalities.” — pp. 185, 186. 

Three of the five Articles here alluded to refer especially to 
the doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation and Atonement, 
and the Resurrection of Christ; and by “ forms of expression 
derived partly from modern modes of thought on metaphysical 
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subjects,” Mr. Wilson probably means the technical phrase- 
ology of Schleiermacher, Hegel, Strauss, and other German 
philosophers, which allows one to speak of a sort of Christ em- 
bodied in the consciousness of every Christian individual, or to 
identify the Saviour with the whole human race, saying that it 
is Humanity which unites the two natures, and which dies, 
rises, and- ascends to heaven, belief in an historical Christ 
being excluded altogether. At any rate, such are the doe- 
trines which, according to this Essayist, under the garb of 
modern metaphysical phraseology, are capable of * passing by 
the side of” the first five Articles of the English Church, 
“ without directly contradicting, impugning, or refusing assent 
to them.” 

Now it is not for us, here or elsewhere, to maintain the 
verity of the Thirty-nine Articles as statements of sound the- 
ological doctrine, or to uphold the justice and expediency of 
fencing round the Church of England with so many creeds, 
canons, and Articles, as means of excluding heterodoxy. 
These are points to be considered only by that Church itself, 
to which it is notorious that the conductors of this journal 
have never belonged, and which would certainly consider our 
own theological doctrines as heterodox. The only question 
to be answered here is, whether beneficed clergymen of that 
Church, who are certainly free to leave it whenever they see 
fit, are nevertheless justified in remaining in it, performing its 
duties, and sharing its revenues, when their own theological 
opinions are such as have been here stated, and when they can 
‘allow,’ ‘acknowledge,’ and declare their ‘ unfeigned assent’ 
to its Articles and canons only by means of such equivocations 
and perversions of language as we have just quoted in their 
own words. And this is a matter for them to consider, not 
so much as clergymen, nor even as Christians, but simply as 
HONEST MEN. Adopt even Mr. Wilson’s own low idea of the 
proper function of a national Church, — that its object is not to 
teach “ an abstractedly true and supernaturally communicated 
speculation concerning God,” but only to aid “ the ethical 
development of its members.” What sort of ethical develop- 
ment is that which elaborately teaches the art of explaining 
away, or creeping through the meshes of, the most deliberate 
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promises and the most solemn declarations of belief? How 
can man retain — we will not say, any faith in God, but — any 
confidence in his brother-man, if the binding force of every 
contract and the truthfulness of every asseveration were to be 
tried in the same scales in which Mr. Wilson weighs the obli- 
gation of a subscribed declaration of belief? These Essayists 
are teaching us, not merely a new system of speculative un- 
belief in theology, but a new code of practical ethics, which, 
if it were true, would render men as incapable of living to- 
gether in peaceful society as if they were what Hobbes de- 
scribes them to be, — grasping savages, whose insatiable 
cupidity can be restrained only by brute force. 

One honorable exception must be made. Mr. C. W. Good- 
win, the author of the next Essay in this volume, on “ The 
Mosaic Cosmogony,” after completing his preparation for the 
ministry, has, if we are rightly informed, stripped off his gown 
and voluntarily abandoned the clerical profession, because he 
could not conscientiously subscribe the required declarations 
of belief. Such conduct affords the best practical rebuke of 
the course pursued by his associates in this volume, most of 
whom still continue to stand up every week in the face of a 
whole congregation, and solemnly repeat aloud the Apostles’ 
Creed, from its simple but lofty introduction, “I believe in 
God the Father Almighty,” even to its consoling and impres- 
sive close, “ the Forgiveness of Sins, the Resurrection of the 
Body, and the Life everlasting”; though to three fourths of 
the clauses in that Creed, the only response which, in heart and 
conscience, they could make, would be, “ I do not believe.” 

Mr. Goodwin’s Essay need not be considered here at any 
length, as it is unexceptionable in tone, contains nothing new, 
and the topic of which it treats has been so much discussed 
elsewhere that it is fairly exhausted. We can only wonder at 
the exaggerated importance which has been attributed to the 
subject, and which has called forth so much discussion. The 
whole question turns upon the proper interpretation to be 
given to a few verses, or rather to a few words, in the first 
two chapters of Genesis. Perhaps a dozen different modes of 
interpreting them have been proposed, any one of which has 
a certain plausibility, while we agree with Mr. Goodwin in 
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thinking that not one of them is entirely free from objections. 
But give these objections their full weight, and what do they 
amount to? Any bearing which they can have upon a belief 
in Christianity is so remote and indistinct, a matter of such 
doubtful inference, that a person’s sanity would almost be 
questionable who should allow them to perplex or darken his 
faith. Genesis, in many respects, stands alone among the books 
of the Bible. It is probably the oldest of them all, and per- 
haps the oldest written book of any length that is now extant. 
It is the record of a tradition of a primitive revelation to man- 
kind. The record, as we now possess it, is imperfect, and the 
tradition was probably still more imperfect ; but the authen- 
ticity of the primitive revelation itself is attested by the 
general coincidence of its contents with the latest and best- 
established discoveries of modern science ; — a coincidence 
admitted by Mr. Goodwin himself, with all his disposition to 
pick out and exaggerate discrepancies in detail ;— and a 
coincidence that must appear even miraculous, when it is 
remembered that the book was written long before the birth 
of anything that deserved the name of human science, and 
that all other cosmogonies which even approximate it in an- 
tiquity are absurd and worthless. After giving a very good 
abstract of the latest and most certain conclusions of the 
geologists, Mr. Goodwin says, “ Now these facts do certainly 
tally to some extent with the Mosaic account, which represents 
fish and fowl as having been produced from the waters on the 
fifth day, reptiles and mammals from the earth on the sixth, and 
man as made last of all.”” But he adds that * the agreement, 
however, is far from exact.””. We admit it; and as Genesis was 
certainly not written for the purpose of anticipating the discov- 
eries of modern science, and as the forms of expression and 
modes of thought which belonged to the age when it was writ- 
ten are very unlike those that are current in our own day, we 
are neither surprised nor disturbed at the want of exactness, 

The Rev. Mark Pattison next contributes an historical essay 
on the “ Tendencies of Religious Thought in England, 1688 - 
1750.” It is ingenious, entertaining, and sophistical. The 
facts are selected in order to sustain a preconceived theoreti- 
cal opinion, —a foregone conclusion, which, by a common 
18° 
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rhetorical artifice, is nowhere expressly stated, though the 
way towards it is so skilfully marked out by selecting and 
marshalling the facts, that the unwary reader is entrapped 
into accepting it as his own deduction from known and ac- 
knowledged premises. Of course, for the very reason that the 
facts are selected for this purpose only, the statement of them 
is but half the truth, and therefore the conclusion towards 
which they seem to tend is just as likely to be one-sided or 
false, as if it did not even pretend to have any facts at all for 
its basis. 

The thesis to be maintained is, that what are technically 
called * the Evidences”’ of Christianity are worthless ; that 
elaborating and writing them out is both an indication and a 
cause of a very low state of theology; and that the study of 
them is unprofitable, and even degrading. And the historical 
proof of this doctrine is as follows. The eighteenth century, 
especially the thirty years which succeeded the peace of 
Utrecht (1714), though a period of great commercial and 
material prosperity for England, was “ one of decay of religion, 
licentiousness of morals, public corruption, profaneness of lan- 
guage,—a day of rebuke and blasphemy.” Mr. Pattison 
prettily and forcibly adds, “that it was an age whose poetry 
was without romance, whose philosophy was without insight, 
and whose public men were without character.” This moral 
degradation, we are further informed, is not attributable to 
the material welfare of the country as its cause, but was due 
to the low state of theology,—especially to the fact that the 
theology of those times was mainly devoted to expositions of 
“the Evidences,” — to repeated and futile attempts to prove 
what John Locke calls “ the Reasonableness of Christianity.” 
The conclusion which the reader is invited to draw for himself 
is, that because John Locke, Addison, Bentley, Berkeley, But- 
ler, Leland, and many others, wrote frequently and vigorously 
in defence of Christianity, general infidelity ensued, and there 
was a wide-spread corruption of morals. 

Now we believe, not that the display of umbrellas brought 
down the rain, but that the rain brought out the umbrellas. 
It is far more probable that the prevalence of infidelity in- 
duced Bentley, Berkeley, and Butler to write in defence of 
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religion, than that the writings of these men produced or en- 
hanced the unbelief which they sought to cure. The chro- 
nology of the period favors this view. The most noted publi- 
cations of the English Deists, as they are called, appeared 
before 1714, some of them, such as those of Blount and 
Shaftesbury, falling within the preceding century ; while most 
of the answers to them were published after the Peace of 
Utrecht. And low as the state of religion and morals was 
during the thirty or fifty years after the accession of the 
House of Brunswick, during the half-century which preceded 
that event it was far worse. The reigns of the first two 
Georges were bad enough, but they did not equal, in profli- 
gacy, dissoluteness, and irreligion, those of the last two Stu- 
arts. Charles Il. was as worthless a monarch as ever sat on 
an English throne,— without heart, patriotism, morals, or 
religion ; his court, ministry, and Parliament were as corrupt 
as he was, and his people were little better. James II. was a 
stupid and cruel bigot ; and the Church under him — equally 
unprincipled, at first in its fawning submissiveness, and then 
in its rebellious intolerance — was worthy to have such a king 
for its temporal and spiritual head. Walpole and the Pel- 
hams were not very scrupulous ministers; but they appear 
almost as saints when compared with Shaftesbury and the 
Cabal, with Danby and Rochester. The stage at this period 
was a brothel, the dramatists and poets are unfit for a modest 
woman to read, and the clergy, with a few shining exceptions, 
had neither respectability, talents, nor influence. From the 
corruption of those times English Deism was a natural out- 
growth. Blount, Toland, and Shaftesbury were not very for- 
midable opponents of religious belief, but their power con- 
sisted in the aptitude of the people to receive the lessons 
which they taught. They addressed a prepared and willing 
audience, who had already lent an itching ear to Hobbes, and 
were ready, soon afterwards, to listen to Collins, Woolston, 
Tindal, and Morgan. 

The reaction against this woful dissoluteness and unbelief 
began as early even as the reign of Anne,—the writings of 
Locke, Newton, Bentley, and Addison certainly contributing 
towards the happy result. And the movement which they 
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began was nobly continued, during the two ensuing reigns, by 
some of the finest minds of which English literature and phi- 
losophy can boast, and with results which, though gradual 
and incomplete, were still broad and permanent. Immorality 
and unbelief at least became ashamed to show themselves as 
openly as before ; they slunk into corners and hiding-places, 
and the general tone of literature became decorous and re- 
spectable. The public generally were weaned from the scoffs 
and ribaldry on which they had previously battened, and 
learned to respect religion and virtue, even if they did not 
always practise what they honored. The infidelity which had 
been so rampant at the beginning of the century now fell so 
rapidly out of fashion, that when Hume, at once the ablest 
and the most decorous of the Deists, published his Treatise on 
Human Nature, in 1738, he was obliged to confess that it fell 
still-born from the press, and did not obtain even the honor of 
areply. That the theologians and philosophers who contrib- 
uted to this happy result should have devoted their writings 
chiefly to an exposition of “ the Evidences” and a defence of 
the doctrines of Christianity, is no more to be wondered at 
than that, at a much earlier age, Justin Martyr and Tertullian 
should have published Apologies for Christianity. In both 
cases, Christians were addressing a generation of Pagans. 

It may suit Mr. Pattison’s purpose, and fill out his triad of 
antitheses, to sneer at the philosophy of this period as “ with- 
out insight.” But it shows bad taste and defective knowledge 
to include in this sneer such men as Butler, the father of mod- 
ern ethical science, not only in England, but for all Europe ; 
Berkeley, the pure and refined spiritualist, and one of the most 
elegant writers and original philosophical thinkers that Eng- 
land has produced ; Samuel Clarke, a co-worker with Newton, 
the well-matched opponent of Leibnitz, and one of the great- 
est masters of abstract metaphysical reasoning that the world 
has ever seen; and even Warburton, who, with all his defects 
of temper, has been well called “ the last of our really great 
divines.” To represent such men, with their coadjutors, 
Locke, Bentley, and Addison, as over-matched, or even well- 
matched, by such small fry as Blount, Toland, Collins, and 
Woolston, is but a piece of the same arrogance which declares 
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that the works of Barrow now “ excite perhaps only a smile of 
pity”! Why, Bentley alone, the greatest classical scholar of 
modern times, appears, both in his Boyle Lectures and his 
controversy with Collins, like the giant Thor crushing his 
opponent with a single blow of his ponderous hammer. Yet 
this Essayist informs us, in his usual sneering tone, that “ the 
more they demonstrated, the less people believed,” and that, if 
circumstances had not turned theological study another way, 
“the Deistical controversy might have gone on indefinitely, 
and the ‘ amabeean strain of objection and reply, cantare pares 
et respondere parati, have been prolonged to this day.” But 
what victory could have been more decisive than the one 
achieved at least as early as 1750, before which time, as Mr. 
Pattison himself remarks, the Deists had first ceased to find 
an audience, and then ceased to write? When the posthu- 
mous works of Bolingbroke, ‘ the last of the professed Deists,” 
were first published, in 1754, “the interest in them was al- 
ready gone ; they found the public cold or indisposed.” And 
we have already seen what was the reception of Hume sixteen 
years earlier. 

The offence which Berkeley, Butler, and Clarke committed, 
and for which they are tried by the Rev. Mr. Pattison and 
found wanting, “expiating the attention they once engrossed 
by as universal an oblivion,” is that they wrote in defence of 
their religious faith when it was assailed by scoffers, and thus 
created one important department of English theology, the 
Evidences of Christianity. Our Essayist cherishes an intense 
dislike of these “ Evidences,” and heaps upon them all the 
sarcasms which he can invent or muster. He calls them “ that 
Old Bailey theology, in which, to use Johnson’s illustration, the 
Apostles are being tried once a week for the capital crime of 
forgery.” He tells us, in one place, that “ neither the exter- 
nal nor the internal Evidences are properly theology at all” ; 
and in another, that “ they were the proper theology of an 
age whose literature consisted in writing Latin hexameters.” 
Then he calls them * home-baked theology,” and borrows 
one sarcasm from Maurice, “ that the result of the whole is, 
that ‘it is safer to believe in a God, lest, if there should hap- 
pen to be one, he might send us to hell for denying his exist- 
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ence’’’; and another from a Tractarian, that the general result 
is “ three chances to one for revelation, and only two against 
it.” He tells us that, when writing upon the Evidences was 
in fashion, “the divine went out into the streets, with his 
demonstration of the being and attributes of God printed on 
a broadside.” 

Perhaps a new standard of manners as well as of theology 
has been erected at Oxford ; but here in New England, it would 
not be considered very decent and proper, it would not be 
“ quite the thing,” for a Christian clergyman to heap up such 
sarcasms upon such a subject. But Mr. Pattison knows best 
what the audience which he is addressing will most relish. It 
is only charitable to him to believe, that he objects to “ the 
Evidences ” not merely as evidence, for that would be to reject 
the only test by which truth can be distinguished from error, 
either in a court of justice, in science, in philosophy, or in our 
daily conduct ; since, on all these occasions, we must make up 
our minds on evidence of one sort or another, or else give up 
man’s noble prerogative of reason, and decide at haphazard. 
He does not, then, reject evidence as such, but only “ the Evi- 
dences of Christianity ” ; or, in other words, his objection lies, 
not against the mode of proof, but against the thing to be 
proved. He will admit evidence in relation to every other 
topic under heaven, and will scoff at it only when it is in favor 
of Christianity. He will even admit it when it is against the 
Christian religion, but not when tending to establish it ; for, as 
we have seen, one leading purpose of his associates in this 
very volume is, to heap together against this religion all the 
objections which they can gather, whether from English Deism, 
from modern physical science, or from German metaphysics. 
Fair play requires us to hear both sides. But these gentlemen 
cry out, ‘Not so. Hear only the accuser ; muzzle the defend- 
ant. Heap up all the testimony for the prosecution, and rule 
that for the defence out of court.’ 

These Essayists have good reason to sneer at “ argumenta- 
tive proof” of the truths of Christianity, and of “ the genu- 
ineness and authenticity of the books of Scripture.” If this 
proof can be got rid of, — not answered, but dogmatically 
pushed aside and ruled out of the case,— then Scripture has 
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no authority to decide anything. The Word of God ceases 
to be the arbiter in our theological disputes, and all ques- 
tions are to be answered, as if Jesus Christ and his Apostles 
had never spoken, only by intuitive reason and by what each 
man fancies to be the inner light in his own soul. The Bible 
is no longer the religion of Protestants, but every man’s own 
intellectual intuitions make up his theology. We shall thus 
have as many systems of theology as there are systems of meta- 
physies, and a change in the whole fabric of our religious faith 
will be inevitable every time a new philosophy comes into 
vogue. The facts of Christianity being entirely set aside, and 
its doctrines being no longer tried by the only test claiming to 
be authoritative for all, its name will no longer have any dis- 
tinctive meaning, but will be just as applicable to one creed or 
form of belief as another. It will no longer mean the religion 
taught by Jesus of Nazareth, but will come to signify, in the 
mouths of different persons, either Buddhism, or Hegelianism, 
or Mormonism, or the Spiritualism that is dictated by ricketty 
mahogany tables. ‘ Theology,” says Mr. Pattison, “ is, first 
and primarily, the contemplative speculative habit, by means 
of which the mind places itself already in another world than 
this ; —a habit begun here, to be raised to perfect reason here- 
after.” Here is no reference to any inspired guide or help, 
no deference to any authority. Theology, as thus described, 
finds its only source and regulation in the intuitions of pure 
reason, as these appear in each individual mind, and its doc- 
trines are not to be proved or taught, but to be felt. 

Want of space compels us to pass hurriedly over the only re- 
maining Essay in this volume, on the Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, by Professor Jowett. It is chiefly an argumentative 
restatement of the theory which this writer propounded and 
applied at length in his Commentary on some of the Epistles 
of St. Paul, that diversities of opinion on theological subjects 
have arisen mainly out of “the error of introducing into the 
interpretation of Scripture the notions of a later age.” His 
opinion seems to be, (for it is nowhere declared with much dis- 
tinctness,) that the teachings of our Saviour and his Apostles, 
being addressed primarily to a few small communities of be- 
lievers in some of the Roman provinces about eighteen cen- 
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turies ago, have comparatively little meaning or pertinency for 
civilized Christendom in these later times. ‘The temper of 
accommodation,” which has led to diverse and contradictory 
interpretations of Scripture, shows itself, he says, * especially 
in two ways ; first, in the attempt to adapt the truths of Scrip- 
ture to the doctrines of the creed ; secondly, in the adapta- 
tion of the precepts and maxims of Scripture to the language 
or practice of our own age.”’ According to this view, to at- 
tribute our modern theological opinions to Christ and his 
Apostles is as great an anachronism, as to attribute to them 
our system of philosophy. 

This theory is evidently based upon a very low and rational- 
istic view of the origin of the Christian religion. It assumes 
in the outset, that the mission of our Saviour did not include 
any general revelation to all mankind, but only a special com- 
munication of certain truths which it particularly behooved 
one nation and one age to know, and from which subsequent 
generations can only glean a few isolated hints on matters 
pertinent to their own condition. Furthermore, this is as much 
a theory which will bias all interpretations of Scripture made 
by those who hold it, as if they came to an examination of 
the text with a predisposition to find in it every clause of 
the Nicene Creed and every one of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Professor Jowett thinks he has found a specific wherewith to 
avoid the errors of all former commentators; but his own 
method turns out to be a mere repetition of the old blunder, 
which extracts from Scripture only fresh confirmations of 
preconceived errors. 

“Tlic liber est in quo quierit sua dogmata quisque ; 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua.” 

We here close our examination of this remarkable volume, 
—an examination protracted to a greater length, as many of 
our readers will doubtless think, than is justified either by the 
merits or the demerits of the work under review. But, as 
already remarked, the character and position of the writers 
may lend great significance to a book which would otherwise 
pass quietly and quickly to oblivion. We shall look with in- 
terest for the further history of its reception in the Church 
and the University to which most of its writers belong. 
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Art. X.— 1. Mémoires pour servir @ Histoire de mon 
Temps. Par M. Guizor. Vol. II. Paris: Lévy. 

2. Les Moines de Occident. Par M. pe 
Paris: Lecoffre. 2 vols. 

3. Merlin Enchanteur. Par EpGar Quixet. Paris: Lévy. 
2 vols. 

4. Jean de la Roche. Par GeorGe Sanp. Paris: Hachette. 

5. La Bétise Humaine. Par Juces Noriac. Paris: Bour- 
dilliat. 


Ir politics separated the illustrious men of France when they 
took an active part in public affairs, politics have brought them 
together again, indirectly, and by means of Literature. One 
can scarcely turn over ten pages of M. de Montalembert’s 
history of the “ Monks of the West,” which has just appeared, 
without finding a flattering reference to the works of Guizot 
or Villemain, while one can hardly peruse a chapter of the 
recent record of M. Guizot’s Ministry of Public Instruction 
in 1832, without discovering signs of the hostilities, some- 
times not very courteous, which then marked the relation 
of Villemain and Guizot to M. de Montalembert. The very 
sentiment which once divided now unites them. At the 
period when each hoped to achieve something for his country 
by his acts, what separated them was the love of liberty. 
Since speculative activity alone has been vouchsafed to them, 
all are drawn together in one common feeling of grief for 
the liberty that is now altogether lost to the French sub- 
ject. 

Of M. Guizot’s three volumes, — written, as their title most 
justly expresses, “ to be of use to the history of his time,” — 
the second is undoubtedly the most interesting, inasmuch as 
it contains a really impartial recital of the important events 
that took place during the too short ministry of Casimir Pé- 
rier, and the struggle between order and anarchy that ensued 
on the establishment of the so-called July Monarchy. There 
is no country in the civilized world, in which every page of 
that volume may not be read with as much profit as interest ; 
because there is no country in which events similar to those it 
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recounts inay not occur. But this third volume, if less uni- 
versally applicable, is of even more special value with refer- 
ence to France. It touches upon the questions which underlie 
all others, and goes boldly to the sources of much of the evil 
which so painfully arrests the attention of the foreigner who 
visits France, and who does not wilfully shut his eyes and ears 
to the evidences of her moral and social inferiority. 

It is very well for communities that stoutly and uncompro- 
misingly carry out the principle of self-government, to treat the 
question of public instruction (that is, of instruction licensed, 
or regulated, or guaranteed, or imposed, by the state) with sus- 
picion. They are right to rely upon themselves for the work- 
ing out of all problems, political and social. They are justi- 
fied in saying: “ We should repudiate as a great evil any or- 
ganization whatever of public education that should change 
the present free condition of our school establishments. We 
should applaud all reforms and developments of their existing 
principles, but we will neither recast them all in one mould, 
nor concentrate the overseership of them in one hand.” This 
is the proper language for such a state as England, — and, as 
the expression of English thought, M. Guizot gives it his un- 
reserved admiration ; but for a nation which, like the French, 
has been for half a century and more over-governed, and 
which cannot shake off the habit of being led, brought up, 
and fashioned by the state, it would be worse than useless to 
attempt to leave them to themselves, and deprive them of a 
support on which, in all things, they are accustomed to lean. 
It is not in France a question whether the state shall rule or 
not, but merely whether it shall rule well or ill. “The great 
problem of society in modern times,” says M. Guizot, “is how 
to govern men’s minds.” Our readers may perceive by this 
simple phrase, escaping from the pen of so illustrious a 
thinker as the man we have named, that it is still and ever 
a question of government. M. Guizot does not apparently 
advert to the practicability or the expediency of their govern- 
ing their own minds. This being the case, it evidently be- 
comes a question only of the better or worse “ government of 
men’s minds”; that is, of the better or worse mode in which 
men who are eventually to be citizens are to be educated as 
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boys and young men. M. Guizot’s third volume is chiefly 
devoted to this discussion. 

Education is, in all countries and in all times, either civil 
or religious, clerical or lay, as to its prevailing character. In 
England, with all the political freedom achieved, education 
may be said to be predominantly clerical. In France, it is in 
fact either clerical or lay, but in spirit narrowly and bitterly 
anti-religious. No one feels the evil flowing from this cause 
more keenly than M. Guizot, and for the so-called free- 
thinkers, for the would-be atheists of the Paris University, 
there are few harsher judges than the Calvinistic ex-Minister. 

Before entering into any of the details of the way in which 
public instruction was organized and carried on in France 
under Louis Philippe, we will quote the passage in which 
M. Guizot alludes to the bare fact of the double ministry of 
“Public Instruction and Worship” when the King’s choice 
fell upon him as Minister : — 


“When assuming this office, I was the first to beg that public wor- 
ship might be separated from the Ministry of Public Instraction. I 
was a Protestant, and it neither suited me, nor was it suitable, that I 
should stand at the head of the Ministry of Public Worship in a Catholic 
state. I dare to affirm that the Church would have had no reason to 
complain of me; perhaps I might even have better understood her 
wants, and better undertaken her defence, than some of her own faith- 
ful; but there are appearances that no one should accept. At my re- 
quest, the administration of Public Worship was divided from that of 
Public Instruction, and was annexed to that of Justice. Now, in my 
mind, this again was a mistake. It was a mistake not to have raised 
Public Worship at once to the eminence of a separate department. This 
was an honor due to the importance and to the dignity of religious in- 
terests. Especially in our days, and after so many victories gained, the 
civil power can never deal too delicately with the pride and susceptibili- 
ties of the clergy. It is, moreover, an ill-advised combination to place 
the relationship of Church and State in the hands of the Church’s 
rivals or official overseers. Distrust is created where distrust is shown, 
and the best mode of living well with the Church is, not to hag- 
gle with her, but to accept her real greatness frankly, and award to 
her the place and the portion of activity to which she has a claim and 
a right.” 

We very much doubt whether, in the present time of official 
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hypocrisy and affected piety in France,— when almost every 
village school is ruled by a Jesuit, and when a whole court is 
taught to make the sign of the Cross at sight of a church- 
porch or a saint’s image in a niche, — any Minister would be 
found who would utter words so full of genuine respect for 
the Catholic Church as are those we have just quoted of the 
Protestant Guizot. We will now listen to him further, as to 
what regards the University, of which in 1852 he became the 
head and chief. 

“The situation of the University,” he writes, with very 
great impartiality, “was not a less difficult and delicate 
one, with regard to liberty, than it was with regard to re- 
ligion.”” Nothing could be more true. All that the Univer- 
sity practised was necessarily in opposition to all that it 
preached ; for its original foundation was (like that of most 
scholastic establishments) a clerical one, and its semi-clerical 
traditions were wholly at variance with the anti-religious ten- 
dencies expected of it, which it ventured neither wholly to 
repudiate nor openly to avow. 


“The administration of the University,” says our author, “ was of- 
ficially protective of religion and of the religious spirit; in all general 
instructions, in the choice of teachers, in all that was meant to be taught 
before the public eye, religious considerations were set forth as absorb- 
ing a large share of attention; but the reason for all this was not a 
religious one, — the University did what it did in this respect in the 
interest of society only, not in that of faith. The University aimed at 
reaction against revolutionary impiety, rather than at any real co- 
operation with Christian belief. Services were perhaps in this way 
rendered to the cause of religion; but religious indifference in the 
individual was by no attempt whatever prevented or struggled against. 
The notion is established in our days, that, when freedom of worship is 
allowed to the Church,—when her material wants have been cared 
for, and a certain degree of outward respect paid to her,— enough has 
been done; that she can have no right to ask for more, and that the 
State, when giving all this, has a right to ask from the Church for all 
that it is usual to grant between firm allies. This error is a manifest one. 
Religion is not satisfied when regarded as merely a means of promoting 
order, as merely an agent of social utility. The Church has, and must 
have, a far higher idea of her mission than this. She cannot count up- 
on mere political allies, if she does not consider these allies as belonging 
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to the faithful, or as at least admitting the Divine character of eccle- 
siastical institutions, — understanding, respecting them thoroughly ; 
and there where the Church feels persuaded that nothing of ail this is 
admitted, or understood, or respected, she draws back, grows reserved, 
and, while fulfilling her strict duty toward the State, she refuses her 
cordial co-operation, her devotion to its interests.” 


M. Guizot has, in the above-quoted passage, admirably por- 
trayed the real juxtaposition of Church and State in France 
immediately after the foundation of the July Monarchy, and 
no one could have done it so well and so usefully, because no 
one could be so impartial. A sincere Protestant of the Cal- 
vinist persuasion, a Minister whose political career had been 
imbittered by the unceasing opposition of the religious party, 
he must in all fairness be believed when he declares the Cath- 
olic Church to have met with injustice at the hands of the state, 
and, above all, of the University. 

There is no question in the annals of the last half-century 
in France that has involved so grave results as this question 
of Church and State. The pretended encroachments of the 
former, the jealousies and discourtesies of the latter, the so- 
cial divisions which influenced every administrative operation 
throughout the land,—all these sprang from the strange, 
uneasy relations of the clergy to the government; and at the 
present hour we see in the Franco-Papal complications in 
Italy nothing more than the ripening of the fruit of which 
the events of the preceding eight and twenty years were the 
seed. We think, therefore, that we are justified in attaching 
the highest importance to the third volume of M. Guizot’s 
Mémoires, which is the record of his Ministry of Public 
Instruction ; — of what he tried to do in order to reconcile 
the spirit of progress with the spirit of tradition; of what he 
failed to accomplish ; of what he achieved partially ; of his 
efforts and his mistakes; of the failures that proceeded from 
circumstances ; and of the circumstances themselves that were 
the inevitable consequences of a false position. 

The strange — to foreigners inexplicable — condition of 
France at the present day, with regard to religion, traces its 
beginning to the inauguration of the July Monarchy. The 
exaggerated piety which is a protestation, the affected impiety 
19* 
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which is meant for an insult, the superstition endeavoring to 
be reasonable, the cowardice endeavoring to be philosophic, 
the ignorance and the indifference, — the whole of this, lead- 
ing, as it does, to the most singular phenomena ever witnessed 
in a modern Christian state, dates from 1830. 


“ Catholicism,” M. Guizot writes, “was no longer, in 1830, in the 
position in which it had been at the commencement of the century, and 
during the times of the Consulate and Empire. Catholicism did not 
need, as it then did, the daily support of the government in order to 
exist, and to exist in peace and quietness. At the period mentioned, 
Catholicism in French society had reassumed an incontestable place 
and wielded a great authority over men’s minds. The Church felt she 
had a right to far more than the mere security of worship; faith in 
herself, — expansive, nay, even exacting faith, — intellectual activity, 
and reliance on her own strength, had all returned to her. Under the 
restoration the Church had often enjoyed royal, and often too parlia- 
mentary favor; she counted among her adherents and servants powerful 
and brilliant individualities, philosophers, orators, writers of the very 
first class ;— in depriving her of all political preponderance, the Revo- 
lution of July had (let it not be forgotten) opened to the Church a new 
sphere of distinction, — political independence, liberty! The Church 
took advantage of it, dashed into the new road at once, advanced there- 
upon every day, touching upon question after question that religious 
indifference believed to be lulled to sleep, and resolutely called to her 
aid —and that with the utmost ardor —the old, forever-dreamt-of 
alliance of belief and freedom of thought.” 


Here we come upon M. de Montalembert, then, as now, — 
and no less now, — ready to do battle in behalf of the union 
of liberty with Catholicism. 

“Tt was above all,” M. Guizot says, “in the ranks of those who 
stood outside the official Church, — it was amongst laymen and unat- 
tached ecclesiastics ( pretres sans charge dimes), — that the movement 
I speak of first began ; and the first step it took was on the ground of 
liberty of instruction. This was the word written upon its flag. Free- 
dom, perfect freedom of education, was clamored for in the name of 
the paternal right, of the rights of the Church, of the rights granted by 
the Charter.” 


In 1831 M. de Montalembert and Father Lacordaire, the 
former hardly more than a boy, the latter not yet wholly a 
priest, resolved to carry out their convictions by acts. They 
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accordingly opened a school for young children, without ask- 
ing for any license, whether from Ministers or University 
authorities. They proceeded publicly to teach, because they 
maintained the right to instruct, and the right of a father to 
have his children instructed in the way he chose, to be natu- 
ral, imprescriptible rights, which no government had power to 
deny. These two young men were arrested, their school shut 
up, and they themselves brought to trial. Montalembert 
meanwhile attained his majority, and, in virtue of his heredi- 
tary peerage, had to be tried by the special tribunal of the 
Cour des Pairs. It is deeply interesting to read at this dis- 
tance of time the bitter, violent, splendidly eloquent speech 
by which the boy-culprit sought less to defend himself than to 
annihilate his enemies. Thus it was that these men, whose 
name is all thit is left to France of a more independent epoch, 
first came in contact; and thus it was that the principles 
which, when betrayed, all equally deplored, were made the 
occasion of a dispute never brought to a conclusion while the 
Orleans monarchy endured. M. Guizot, with extraordinary 
fairness, writes of this matter :— 

“These young men were condemned, as it was inevitable they should 
be, according to the then existing laws; but their defence had been 
very brilliant and impressive, and they had spread through the refleet- 
ing, respectable portion of the public the ideas and the plans, the 
passionate conviction wherewith they themselves were animated. The 
struggle in the name of the Church was commenced ; the first onset 
had taken place on the highest ground occupied by the State, and in 
the very bosom of the State’s loftiest constitutional powers.” 


In these words of M. Guizot the whole career of M. de Mon- 
talembert may be set before the world,— the struggle for free- 
dom in the name of the Church. For this he fought at first ; 
for this he would fight still, if a free citizen’s voice dared to 
be lifted in France now in any such contest; for this he did 
battle under the July Monarchy, under the Republic, under 
the Presidency, and under the Empire, during the short time he 
was a Deputy to the Corps Legislatif ; and for this he opposed 
his friends, joined with his foes, and often put his own fame in 
jeopardy. Numerous are they who denounce his war-cry as 
absurd, who say that the words “* Freedom” and the * Church” 
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cannot stand side by side, and that freedom by the Church, 
with her help or through her agency, is of all imaginable Utopias 
the least possible. We are not going to enter into this part of 
the discussion, nor do we mean to examine whether Montalem- 
bert’s opinions are right or wrong, defensible or the reverse ; 
we are taking the man as he is, and we merely assert that he 
believes his cause to be a great and true one, and that at no 
moment of his life, from 1831 until now, has he ever been 
found less ardent in the prosecution of its success, — less pre- 
pared to make every sacrifice for it. He has never swerved 
from his double worship of freedom and the Church. He 
may be wrong,—he may be wedded to an absolutely insane 
theory ; but he does not think so, and he never gives up one 
iota of his claims, never compounds for more * Church” and 
less “ liberty,” or agrees to less “ Church” in order to secure 
more “ freedom.” From this point of view he must be judged, 
or not be judged at all; for from no other point of view what- 
ever can he be comprehensible or explicable. 

In his latest work, now lying before us,—‘ The Monks 
of the West,’? — we have the same Montalembert who as a 
boy bearded the whole French state, — University, Chamber 
of Peers, Ministry, and all,—and who has been the bugbear of 
every retrograde priest in the Catholic world for his obstinate 
idolatry of liberty in every shape. If truth could ever be 
coupled with any save a grand and lovely idea, we should be 
disposed to say that Montalembert has a perverse love of truth. 
Whenever he resolves to defend a cause or a man, he invaria- 
bly furnishes weapons to his worst opponent. He cannot help 
himself. No disguise and no half-measures are possible to 
him. He is not satisfied with “ nothing but the truth,” but 
he must have “ the whole truth,” whether its bearing be for 
or against the theory he has in hand. Nor is this perhaps a 
merit that must be entirely attributed to the writer’s own con- 
scientiousness or sense of justice: it is rather in the intimate 
character of his talent, in his own nature. He is compelled to 
see both sides at once, and to state both so energetically that 
the end of the whole sometimes is to bewilder those who listen 
or read. This was so strongly felt by his friends when he was 
prosecuted, two years ago, by the Imperial government, that 
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it was unanimously declared impossible to co-operate in the 
task of defending him if he persisted in the notion of defend- 
ing himself. His is so unequivocally an aggressive genius, that 
he would, if charged with his own defence, turn against him 
the friends most cordially ready to defend him. 

With this new work, Les Moines de 1’ Occident, the same 
phenomenon recurs. Meaning to be favorable rather than the 
reverse to the monastic orders, M. de Montalembert has fur- 
nished their detractors with the most victorious arguments 
they ever laid hold of, and he enabled a critic who stands in 
the very front ranks of the atheistical Revolutionists * to print 
the following sentence: “ It is impossible to read ‘The Monks 
of the West’ without judging the monastic orders more se- 
verely, and the Revolution less harshly, than before.” The 
Protestant reader will therefore perceive that there is nothing 
in these Moines that should deter him from consulting their 
chronicles, but quite the contrary. 

The genesis ef the work was on this wise. The author 
meant to compose a Life of St. Bernard, and in the progress of 
his composition he was naturally led to recognize the impor- 
tance, in the then state of civilization, of the monastic orders. 


“Tf,” he says, “the twelfth century is more or less animated by the 
spirit of the monk Bernard, and bows to his influence, it is because 
the eleventh century had been subservient to the genius and power of 
the monk Hildebrand (Pope Gregory VII.)..... . But Gregory 
and Bernard were not the founders of the monastic orders; they 
were simply the products of them, — their results, like so many thou- 
sands of their contemporaries. The institution had been in existence 
for five hundred years when these two great men made it yield such 
fruits. In order to see clearly what was the institution itself, what 
its origin and its services, it is necessary to proceed higher up into the 
past, to follow the traces of ecclesiastical tradition up to St. Gregory 
the Great, the first Pope taken from the cloister, and, farther still, up to 
St. Benedict, the lawgiver and patriarch of the whole Western monk- 
hood. It is absolutely necessary to render to one’s self an account of the 
labors during five centuries of these legions of men, — labors that were 
untiring, and legions that seemed undying, for they lived on by a system 
of perpetual, never-failing recruitment, — labors, too, the object whereof 
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undoubtedly was to pacify, purify, and educate countless hordes of 
barbarians, out of whom, by successive transformations, Christian nations 
were to be derived. It would have been an act of injustice to remain 
silent respecting the twenty generations of indomitable workers who 
cultivated the souls of our forefathers as they tilled the soil of what 
was one day to be Christian Europe ; for these men only left to such 
individualities as Bernard and his contemporaries the work of reaping 
and gathering in the harvest.” 


Were not M. de Montalembert a Catholic, it would be still 
conceivable that he should have written his book ; for history 
is history, whatever a man’s creed may be. It is undoubtedly 
true, that during five hundred years the cloisters of the 
West did send forth the majority of all laborers, of no matter 
what species ; that the relative civilization of the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries was but the efflorescence of 
all that had been planted so perseveringly and so courageously 
by the monastic orders since the fourth century, but more 
especially since the sixth and seventh. M. de Montalembert is 
right in saying that Bernard and Hildebrand are but products 
of a foregone state of things, and that, consequently, the in- 
stitution whence such men could naturally proceed is worth 
ali our study and attention. Where the non-Catholic reader 
will evidently differ with M. de Montalembert is at the point 
where, instead of resolutely regarding the monastic orders as 
belonging to the irrevocable past, he seeks to persuade himself 
that their continued existence is possible in the modern world. 
Up to this point every intelligent reader can go with him; 
beyond this it will only be the Catholic reader who will stand 
by this Catholic writer. For the merely historical and _ politi- 
cal student, there is, however, a very serious attraction in 
“The Monks of the West,” on account of the epoch and the 
institution that are the subjects of the work. 

In proceeding from M. Guizot to M. de Montalembert, there 
is, as we have remarked, less difficulty than might be generally 
supposed, and we have tried to show readers on this side of 
the Atlantic what were the principles in virtue of which men 
once so apparently opposed to each other can act and even 
think together. In turning from M. de Montalembert to M. 
Quinet the case is totally dissimilar; and here we have to deal 
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with a reputation which, for many reasons, stands apart, — with 
an individuality that finds sympathy in only the very smallest 
of the different groups of distinguished thinkers in France. 
Edgar Quinet is as much of a Frenchman as Montalembert. 
As the latter is by birth and (maternally) by blood an Eng- 
lishman, so the former is a German by birth. Both are by 
name and citizenship, and by the later events of their lives, 
Frenchmen ; but in both the strongest trace left is that of the 
earliest impression. Quinet is so perfectly a denizen of the 
land where his youth was passed, where he first loved and 
wed and thought,* that when he came to live officially in 
France, he as it were merely translated himself into French. 
His life and soul were Teutonic. His acts were unpractical 
and dreamy, and his thoughts were developed according to a 
German process. As to politics and political activity he never 
understood the first word of what they were supposed to mean ; 
and therefore, when the Revolution of 1848 broke out, he de- 
clared himself and believed himself to be an ardent republi- 
can, and sided with Victor Hugo and all the impossible poet- 
statesmen. Edgar Quinet, be it observed, began life, like 
Hugo and many others of that particular stamp of mind, by 
a frenzied enthusiasm for the first Napoleon, in whom they 
chose to recognize a kind of demigod and champion of democ- 
racy, accredited from Heaven for the purpose of spreading 
revolution all over the world. As long as parliamentary gov- 
ernment endured in France, Bonaparte alone was the resource 
of all these men, who, in his name and in the name of the 
military glory of France under the Empire, kept up a sense- 
less'clamor against peace and commerce and prosperity. Their 
poetic temperament got aflame, and by their ravings (for they 
were really little else) they largely contributed to bring about 
the catastrophe of the 24th of February. When the second 
Empire introduced itself, however, into France, and these 
dreamers were among its very first victims, they began to see 
clearly ; the brilliant robings of glory falling away, they had the 
despotism standing before them in all its ugliness, and they 
understood that the imperial eagle might be very like a vul- 


* See Longfellow’s “Hyperion.” In one of the early chapters on Heidelberg 
occurs the following : “ There is Quinet and his fair German wife.” 
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ture. When the poetical illusion had been destroyed, these 
mere poets were in despair; they did not know which way to 
turn, or what to do; the sincerity of their grief and disap- 
pointment made them violent, and they railed and wailed in a 
somewhat womanly fashion. For this reason, between these 
and the political men of France there was little sympathy. 
The politicians, to whatever they turned their activity, resolved 
that it should work against the imperial government, and there 
can be no doubt that they have managed, by their unceasing 
labors, to keep up the hostility of public opinion against Louis 
Napoleon. The poets, on the contrary, could not, or would 
not, condescend to injure the government; their object was 
to abuse it. Anti-Imperialism was their source of inspiration, 
and when they had sung of the iniquities of the Empire, they 
cared comparatively little for redressing them. From the 
battle waged against the Emperor, Victor Hugo has undoubt- 
edly derived his greatest poetic triumph; and had he never 
written another line, Les Chétiments would insure his im- 
mortality. 

Quinet, notwithstanding his unmistakable poetic vein of 
thought, had the disadvantage (or advantage) of being de- 
prived of the rhythmic form. The consequence was, that, 
being condemned to prose, he could not be persistently lyrical. 
He is wholly without a faculty so material as “ observation,” 
and cannot therefore employ his imaginative faculties as a 
romance-writer. He was not, and can never be, a politician. 
What remained? History tempted him, and, strange to say, 
the wild, dreamy, German-minded rhapsodist of Ahasuerus * 
produced, as his first effort, one of the most authentic and 
finest studies of the past that modern France can_ boast. 
Marnix de St. Aldegonde, the great agent of Dutch freedom 
in the seventeenth century, was the relatively unknown hero 
that tempted Quinet, who for two or three years fixed his 
exile’s home in Belgium. 

But the poet lay unconquerably at the bottom of the man’s 
whole nature, as his latest work proves beyond refutation, King 
Arthur has fascinated this Teuto-Gaul, even as he has fascinated 


* One of Quinet’s first works : the legend, in lyrical prose, of the Wandering Jew. 
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Bulwer, Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, and so many of the Eng- 
lish thinkers of our day. But the German love of embodied 
ideas, of theories and systems incarnate in human forms, has 
seized hold of Quinet once again, and Merlin [ Enchanteur is 
little more than a history of idealism under the shape of the 
mighty master who “ possessed all knowledge before his birth,” 
and in whom the wintry snows of extreme age could never 
extinguish the eternal fire of the heart. Quinet conceives 
Merlin as omniscient before assuming a definite form, and as 
loving even in death. His book is intended to be the biography 
of Genius, the record of the uninformed, all-divining spirit, 
the chronicle of the Divine Instinct, so to speak, — of the Idea. 
This is embodied by Quinet in Merlin. When a few days 
old, the wonder-babe speaks, and, as he progresses through 
childhood and youth, he is found to know all things. When 
books are spread before him, and it is sought to teach him to 
read, he reads all tongues and all signs, and only says, “ I 
knew it all before I was.”’ Questioned as to what he will be, 
he replies to his parents, * I will be an enchanter.” In truth, 
here lies the solution of the enigma: Merlin is the Ideal, and 
is to enchant mankind. 

Cf course our limits will not permit us to enter into the 
details of so large a work as this; but we earnestly recommend 
it, for it is one that every poet or artist of our time will be a 
gainer for having read, and will delight in reading, while to 
others it will breathe of poetry and art, and perhaps lead 
them to feel that the Ideal underlies everything in this uni- 
verse, and that the refusal to perceive this truth is simply an 
act of moral and intellectual blindness. Merlin  Enchanteur 
is pre-eminently the product of the strong reactive force of 
poetry in an age of positivism; it is the very book that must 
spring from a country in the present condition of France, and 
the very book which it is fittest to read when the debasing in- 
fluences of such a condition are manifestly pressing the most 
heavily. 

Volumes of treatises might, indeed, be written on this sub- 
ject, showing how French people do or do not accept the 
state of moral degradation in which they are condemned to 
live. If a literature is to be taken as a sample of a nation’s 
VOL. xcll. — No. 190. 20 
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general thought, the general literature of contemporary France 
would give sad evidence against the morality of the whole 
race; for nothing can be conceived lower, more vile, more 
cynical, more hideous, than the larger part of the works of 
fiction that aim at furnishing the French public with a photo- 
graph of French society, and which must be supposed not to 
present a very bad likeness of it, if we may judge by their im- 
mense sale. 

The baseness of these creations, and the infamy of the 
society which they claim to portray, have struck so many of 
the writers and thinkers of France, that more signs of reac- 
tion have become visible than we think foreigners have chosen 
to perceive. But then the fault has been with the reaction- 
ists themselves. In their attempt to stem the tide of corrup- 
tion, the flood has so penetrated them through and through, 
that it was really impossible to see whether they were going 
with or against the stream. Young Dumas was (after the 
Dame aux Caméllias) a réactionnaire ; the Demi-monde, the 
Fils Naturel, the Pére Prodigue,—all were meant to protest 
against the temper of the times; but all were so imbued with 
its principles that, involuntarily, they served the cause they 
intended to attack. M. Augier, and M. Ponsard, and M. 
Barriére, and all, were ‘trying to be moral; but no one ever 
went home from the Mariage d’ Olympe, or Les Filles de 
Marbre, or La Jeunesse, or La Bourse, or any of those preach- 
ing dramas with one shade of better appreciation of the moral, 
the honest, the virtuous, or the right, than he was possessed 
of before. Their phraseology was pedantic, and puritanical 
here and there; but devoid of truth in all their would-be pro- 
testations. If there were somewhat less vice, there was as 
much wrong as elsewhere. These gentlemen were evidently 
none of them familiar with Virtue. They had heard of her, 
and they did their best to describe her accurately ; but they 
painted her as so unlovely, that it really was no wonder that 
sin got the better of her. They sat down to their desks, one 
and all, with the parti pris of reviving poor Virtue, as they 
would the manners and customs of Nineveh if they wanted to 
write an Assyrian romance. For this reason, all the efforts of 
these well-minded young authors have been useless; and the 
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best comment we have heard upon them lies in the words of 
a very famous personage of less than the demi-monde. Being 
asked why she and so many of her kind went to the perform- 
ance of the Filles de Marbre, intended as a satire on the 
whole class, she replied with an insolent smile: ‘“ There is 
nothing in all that to hurt us; so long as we occupy the pub- 
lic mind, we run no danger of being dethroned.” 

This is quite true. The only hopeful attempt to produce 
a higher, moral result would be one from which all violent 
attack upon vice should be banished, for the simple reason 
that the existence of a certain degree of vice should be ig- 
nored. The end would be to render innocence and virtue 
interesting, to make the honest attractive, and to associate 
the romantic element with what is pure. Here you strike 
at once at the root of the entire difference that separates 
Continental from Anglo-Saxon literature, and the literature 
of France, particularly, from that of all other countries, even 
on the Continent. 

What distinguishes the literature of the English tongue 
(whether Cisatlantic or Transatlantic) from all Continental 
literature is the fact of romance being pure. The English 
literature of the present day (poetry especially) is far more 
passionate than that of any other country; but its passion is 
never excited by an unworthy object. There is no sin, and, 
above all, no vice. What distinguishes the French literature 
from every other (we mean the literature of fiction) is the 
necessarily sinful basis on which it is built, and its evidently 
underlying principle that the greater the sin, the stronger is 
the interest. It is not admitted, even as an artistic theory, by 
any French novel-writer, that interest can be made to attach 
to the heart-history of two persons whose love is not a for- 
bidden one. ‘ Where would be the dramatic element ?”’ they 
one and all naively ask. This undoubtedly comes from the 
constitution of French society itself, in which no unmarried 
girl takes a part, and no woman is supposed to exist until she 
is married, and bears the name of some man whose honor, con- 
fided to her care, she is destined to betray. For here is one 
of the characteristics of the whole system; it is never admitted 
as practicable that the married woman should not betray her 
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trust. Here romance assumes its laws of creation, and with 
all this vile sensualism it is sought to bind up poetry. 

It is strange, yet true, that the first efficacious resistance 
against this deplorable system has been made by a person 
whose whole life has been one of the most scandalous, and 
whose earlier doctrines, as set forth in her writings, are among 
the most utterly subversive of all morality, — we mean Mme. 
Sand. Her own career, we will not (we could not) touch 
upon, though its world-wide notoriety obliges us to allude to 
it; but her teachings have certainly helped in no small degree 
to make the French so very remarkable as they are for moral 
ignorance. Mme. Sand was never licentious in language ; — 
her fine artistic taste preserved her from this. She was not 
vicious in tone, but perverted. Wrong with her was right, 
and she deliberately endeavored to teach and preach the fair- 
ness of sin! 

Latterly she has abandoned these false theories, and we are 
inclined to think that her taste has attracted her toward the 
beauty of virtue, or rather of innocence. Her last two works, 
Jean de la Roche and the Marquis de Viliemer, not yet fin- 
ished, are of a style entirely different from that of any of her 
former productions, and might have been written in America 
or in England. 

But in Jean de la Roche to what does her new creed oblige 
the writer ? To place her heroine out of the conditions of 
French society! Love Butler, the heroine, is an English girl, 
who, from various circumstances, has been brought, with her 
father and younger brother, to inhabit a country-house in a 
province of France. Jean de la Roche is a young French- 
man, the only son of a widowed mother, who, after having 
tasted all the pleasures of the capital, turns from them in dis- 
gust, and retires to his little antique castle, built in the hollow 
of a high rock in Auvergne. His mother, being a French- 
woman, is of course busy with the notion of her son’s marriage, 
and (also because she is a Frenchwoman) she is determined 
that the bride shall be rich. When Jean returns from Paris, 
having found nothing to suit him in the shape of a wife, the 
Comtesse de la Roche, in despair, suggests that he should 
make acquaintance with their new English neighbors, and ask 
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the hand of Miss Butler, a girl of sixteen. This very French 
mode of proceeding suits Jean ;— he goes to the house of the 
Englishman, sees Miss Love, makes his first acquaintance with 
her on pony-back, does not quite know whether he likes her or 
not, but sees no reason why he should not “ ask for her hand.” 
A certain village notary, M. Louandre, who has been the notary 
of the De la Roche family for years, and who is very intimate 
with the Butlers, now becomes mixed up with the romance ; 
and opening fire at once upon the practical bearings of the 
whole business, he says to Jean, as they are riding home one 
night, after the third or fourth visit of the young man to Bellevue 
(the name of Mr. Butler’s place): * You have a capital affair 
in your hands in all this; you will not easily find such another, 
and I advise you not to let it slip through your hands.” 

Now, though Jean de la Roche is a Frenchman, he is young 
and generous, and has already, in the intimacy of the Butlers, 
had a glimpse of another kind of domestic civilization than his 
own. He is struck painfully by the “ bleak aridity” of M. 
Louandre’s point of view, and falls to shivering mentally over 
the prospect held out to him. ‘“ Alas!” he exclaims, * the 
business part of the matter, where pure avowable love is con- 
cerned, isa mere contract, where, do what you will, you must 
turn accountant, and reckon and calculate. Here I am, before 
knowing whether my heart warms toward this girl, engaged 
in a pecuniary calculation.” 

But Jean does not remain long in obscurity as to what is 
passing in his “ heart.” The quiet, dignified, rather cool 
manner in which the lady of his love informs him that she 
“ may, perhaps, end by liking him,” and authorizes him to pros- 
ecute his suit, fairly inflames him, and, not being quite sure of 
ever marrying her, he falls in love with her at once. Now 
this is contrary to all the rules and precepts of French match- 
making and novel-writing; and in order to render the whole 
possible, Mme. Sand, as we said before, has been forced to 
make her heroine English. 

When once Jean de la Roche is undeniably in love, and can- 
not get out of it, —when he is as much in love with this girl, 
who may be his own wife, as, according to the rules of French 
morals and dramatic interest, he ought to be only with the wife 
20 
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of some other man,—then begin the complications of the 
plot. Obstacles are raised up in the persons of old Butler, the — 
father, and of his son, Hope, a boy of twelve, whose selfish, 
passionate love for his sister will not hear of her ever going to 
another home, or calling in a stranger to share in her affections. 
The reasoning of this young tyrant is very close and very true 
in a boy: “1 cannot believe Love will at all mind this French 
Count’s being got rid of. She cannot really care for him. 1 
can understand pining to death for a mother, or a sister, or 
any one you are used to, or have known all your life, but you 
cannot care so very much for a person you have not known six 
months 

From this argument the lad will not stir, and whenever the 
proposal is made to recall Jean as Love’s affianced bridegroom, 
Hope sickens, and the doctors all pronounce his life in danger. 
This separates Jean de la Roche from Love Butler ; he falls 
into fits of violent despair, and after the death of his mother 
exiles himself from France, and travels all over the world. 
After an absence of four years he returns to France, not 
cured, though calmed; and the slightest of incidents suffices 
to excite all his former ardor for Miss Butler. She is, as he 
learns, on a tour with her father in the Mont Dore hills. 
Thither he hastens, and resolves to follow her in the character 
of a guide. He applies to a certain Frangois, guide de profes- 
sion, Whom he happens to know, disguises himself to perfection, 
and is accepted by the little party. Of course romantic inci- 
dents of all kinds occur during this mountain journey, and 
the tale ends with the recognition of the lovers, and their 
union, after young Butler, now a healthy lad of sixteen, has 
been brought to consent to that fact. There is no young girl 
who might not fitly read this book, and there is no practised 
novel-reader in France who will not pronounce it full of in- 
terest. Here is the problem solved for once, — and it is a vast 
problem,— the romantic has been made compatible with the 
pure. But to do this it required all the ingenuity, all the con- 
summate art, of Mme. Sand. 

In reading Jean de la Roche, one is forcibly struck by the 
antagonism it brings out between the French and the English 
characters. The hero’s great misery (besides the actual sever- 
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ance from his bride) is caused by the conviction he harbors 
that she in fact cares very little for him, — this being merely 
the result of the superior dignity and of the stoical qualities 
of the Anglo-Saxon nature. _ Love Butler loves Jean literally 
to death; but she has confided the secret to none, and has be- 
trayed it to its object by no extravagrnt demonstrations. She 
has shut it up in her own soul, and is slowly dying of her dis- 
appointment; but she has sacrificed her affection to what she 
regards as a duty, and, having made the sacrifice, she has done 
so uncomplainingly. The girl is silent about her love and 
about her pain, and that is what her French lover cannot un- 
derstand. She achieves great things quietly ; that is what is 
so absolutely un-French. As a very beautiful and very inter- 
esting tale, Jean de la Roche will make its own way without 
any help of ours; but as a very curious sign of a certain lit- 
erary reaction in France, it invites the special notice of all 
who are students of the manners and morals of contemporary 
France. 

The little volume entitled La Bétise Humaine has not, like 
Jean de la Roche, the lustre of a far-famed name to make it 
attractive. Its author is, as far as we are aware, very obscure, 
and we do not remember any review or journal in which we 
have yet seen M. Noriac’s signature. The success of the 
book is only the more surprising, and it is an extraordinary 
success. In the course of six months four editions have been 
sold. This book may also take rank among the reactionary 
writings, but in another sense. It is not morally reactionary ; 
on the contrary, many readers may take exceptions to its tone 
in that respect. It is a protest against the entire social system 
in France ; against the habits of thought of the nation ; against 
their mode of mental life, if it may be so termed. This book 
is inspired, we take it, by a sentence of Théophile Gautier, 
than which nothing was ever truer, but which has been too 
little appreciated there, where it was published to the world: 
“Les Francais sont les Chinois de Europe.” Gautier said 
this some years ago, and only a few of the more observant 
among his countrymen were struck with the profound truth of 
the words. Rousseau felt the force of this fact a hundred 
years ago; but he uttered it in an indirect, roundabout way. 
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In one of his famous letters from Paris, in the Nouvelle 
Hloise, he reverts often to the slavishness with which French 
society follows certain customs, and he remarks that the in- 
variable law of all men is this: * Cela se fait, cela ne se fait 
pas.” Now, strange to say, there is not a page of one of 
those letters in the Héloise that might not apply to the 
Parisians of the present day as closely as it applied to the 
Parisians of 1765. This we take to be a fact standing entirely 
alone. Let it be attempted to discourse of men and women 
in London, or Vienna, or Madrid, or Berlin, in the same words 
which served accurately to paint them eighty or a hundred 
years ago, and it will soon be seen how impossible it is to make 
the descriptions fit the objects described ; but when applied to 
the French, the experiment succeeds, for in all their mental 
and moral habits, in all their modes of judgment and thought, 
they are what they were two centuries ago. They have been 
modified neither by the revolutions nor the despotisms they 
have gone through; neither glory nor anarchy has changed 
their character or their prejudices ; and they transport into this 
fast age of ours the notions they held when Mme. la Marquise 
de Sévigné took ten days to go, in her Jitiére, from Paris to 
Brittany. They do this because, as Gautier has said, “ they 
are the Chinese of Europe.” 

M. Noriac’s aim in writing the volume before us is to show 
the slowness of the Gallic mind. He supposes a young man 
just of age, who is sent by his father to Paris to “ learn some- 
thing of life and civilization.””. The business of the whole 
work is to illustrate the startling impression that such a state 
of withered, crystallized civilization must produce upon a 
really untaught, unprejudiced, straightforward mind. The 
opening chapter is worth quoting. 


“ Eustbe was just one and twenty; his father, M. Martin, who was a 
very sensible man, said to him: * Eustbe, you are no longer a child, 
it is time you should learn something. You were only eight years old 
when you lost your mother. It was a loss, for your mother’s heart was 
full of fondness for you. Nevertheless, if it was possible to believe in 
such a thing as compensation in human destiny, I should incline to think 
that that loss, painful as it was, has been made up for. Had your 
mother lived, she would have spoiled you so terribly, that at this pres- 
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ent hour you would have scarcely been a man. I have been an ex- 
cellent father to you. I always left you free as air; in winter 
gave you warm clothes, in summer light ones; you got plenty to eat, 
and grew up strong. In sober earnest, I owed you nothing more ; yet, 
notwithstanding, I had you taught to read and write, and thank you 
much for learning easily. I have let you read what you chose, (my 
belief being that there are no good books, and no bad ones,) so that the 
use you have made of your learning you know more of than Tecan... . . 
Now go forth, my son, and learn life; do not take the goods of others, 
you have enough of your own; do not disguise truth, it is not worth 
while ; do not oppress the weak man, but do not defend him (you 
would have two enemies instead of one) ; but I say again, learn life.” 


Added to these counsels, M. Martin gives his son the sum 
of 50,000 franes and an outfit. Eusébe, in the way of * learn- 
ing,” has just read two books, Télémaque and “ Robinson 
Crusoe.” Parisian civilization doesn’t afford him much op- 
portunity of proving of what use the latter work can be, and 
the former is manifestly of none, for the first act of his new 
life is to fall in love with Calypso. 

His whole career is a protest against the conventions and 
ignorant prejudices of his countrymen. On arriving in Paris, 
he falls into a crowd gathered round a man who has just hung 
himself. Every one jabbers, and keeps his distance. Eusébe 
steps forward and cuts the man down, for which act he is very 
near being taken to prison.* When the man recovers, and it 
is found that he had attempted suicide on account of poverty, 
Eusébe offers to give him one hundred pounds ; on which the 
Police Commissary immediately conceives him to be out of his 
mind, and commences an examination of him which is eminently 


characteristic. 


“*What is your age?’ says the magistrate. 

“+ Twenty-one,’ is the reply. 

“*T am glad, for, if under age, I could not allow you to give away a 
sum of money. Have you any profession?’ 

“*None. I come to Paris to study civilization and learn life.’ 

“The Commissary was lost in amazement. ‘ What does your father 


do?’ said he. 


* A fact. In presence of a dying man in such cases, no one in France helps. 
They fetch a municipal authority ! 
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“¢ My father lives on his land, and lives to find out where truth lies 
and where falsehood.’ 

“*Be so good as to follow me,’ says the Commissary harshly, and 
he makes his way through the crowd with Eustbe at his side. 

“* Poor fellow, — stark mad!’ whispers the Greffier. 

“* That is easy to see, responds the municipal officer.” 


A doctor is sent for, and makes out a case of insanity at 
once ; when, on searching the portmanteau of the young trav- 
eller, a permis de chasse, duly drawn up and delivered by his 
village mayor, is found, and the commissary tenders his ex- 
cuses to his victim, and restores him to his liberty. 


“A queer country,” soliloquizes Eustbe, “ where, for saving a man’s 
life and offering him wherewithal to exist for some time, I am supposed 
to be insane ; and where the proof that a village mayor has authorized 
me to fire off a gun establishes the fact of my enjoying my reason !” 


Eusébe’s career is not a moral one, as we have said, but it is 
the natural career of the primitive man thrown into so false a 
state of civilization as that of Paris. He falls desperately in 
love with a young actress, whose whole life has been corrupt, 
but who is radically reclaimed by the sincere affection she con- 
ceives for him. After a couple of years he marries a shop- 
keeper’s daughter, whom he dislikes, because he is told from 
morning till night that he ought to do so. His mistress dies 
in consequence of this, and Eustbe flies to her to receive her 
last sigh, but is too late. 

When he returns home, his wife has eloped with his clerk, 
and they have taken the till with them. Eus¢be still possesses 
the £2,000 which Adéonne, the actress, gave him back un- 
touched the day before his marriage, and which he had given 
to her when he first declared his love to her. With this, he 
returns to his father, whom he finds on his death-bed. 


“*So, there you are, my son,’ gasps out M. Martin; ‘have you at- 
tained your end? have you learnt life? can you tell me where lies the 
false, where the true ?’ 

“* Father, falsehood is on earth, truth in heaven.’ 

“* Perhaps you are right, and if the Abbé Jancourt were not dead, I 
would send for him.’ 

“* Father, says Eustbe, ‘ one priest is as good as another.’ 
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“Perhaps so, moans M. Martin; ‘but I will not see the Abbé 
Faye. I cannot bear him, — he has red hair.” And he breathed his 


last. 
“* Father! father!’ cries Eustbe, not knowing that he can hear no 


more, ‘ the greatness of God is the one great truth!’ 
“* And the other is the greatness of human stupidity,’ says the Abbé 


Faye, opening the door.” 

And on this acknowledgment of La Bétise Humaine, the 
book closes. 

We would advise the reading of it. When a little unpre- 
tending volume, bearing an unknown name, makes such an 
impression on a whole public, there must be something in it 
worth attending to. This success of La Bétise Humaine in 
Paris shows it to be a “ representative ” book. 


Art. XI.— Hunting in the Himalaya, with Notices of Customs 
and Countries, from the Elephant Haunts of the Dehra Doon 
to the Bunchour Tracks in Eternal Snow. By R. H. W. 
Dunvop, C. B. B. C. 8., F. R. G. Author of Adventure 
with the Khakee Ressalah.”’ Illustrated by J. WoLr. Lon- 
don: Richard Bentley. 1860. pp. 318. 


Ir it be true that every one travels now-a-days, it is almost 
as true that every traveller writes. There was atime when 
locomotion was regarded with reverence, and the “ grand 
tour”? conferred dignity for life. Voyagers in those days 
never sinned in duodecimos. Ponderous quartos alone suf- 
ficed, and the author pompously confessed belief in his own 
immortality. When his book appeared, it was, if possible, 
dedicated to some member of the royal family, and happy 
was the writer when he set down in his list of subscribers 
Lord Leatherhead for fifteen copies, and Bishop Feedwell for 
five. Compare, for instance, the travels of Edward Daniel 
Clarke, admirable as they are in every respect, with the bright 
little ** Eothen,” or Lord Dufferin’s “Yacht Voyage,” and we 
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seem to be measuring Minie rifles by the big gun of Bejapoor. 
The traveller of the last century was generally a brave and 
painstaking man, whose labors were appreciated, and who was 
always looked up to asahero. “Sir,” said Dr. Johnson to 
Boswell, who chattered about visiting the great Chinese wall, 
“by doing so you would do what would be of importance in 
raising your family to eminence. They would be at all times 
regarded as the children of a man who had gone to view the 
wall of China. 1 am serious, sir.” Now, however, no such 
reward is promised to the thousands who daily start for every 
city and country under the sun, and turn up at all points 
from Peking to Patagonia. 
“ Who knows, if to the West we roam, 
But we may find some blue at home, 
Among the blacks of Carolina ; — 
Or, flying to the Eastward, see 
Some Mrs. Hopkins taking tea 
And toast upon the wall of China?” 

Mr. Dunlop regards sport in England as rather more “ cut 
up” than sport in America seemed to a New York merchant, 
when an English cockney brought a letter of introduction to 
him. The Londoner arrived in the Great Western, and asked 
to be directed to the nearest bear or buffalo hunt, as he wished 
to return by the steamer on its homeward voyage. His con- 
signee said that wild animals had become scarce of late, and 
advised the sportsman to go on farther, to Philadelphia. The 
cockney accordingly went, but whether he ever came back is 
yet uncertain. On the other hand, our author talks of Asi- 
atic shooting-grounds as he would of an English game pre- 
serve ; includes the Himalaya, the Punjaub, and Ceylon in a 
breath ; says that one may “run out” to the upper regions of 
India without trouble ; and makes no more of knocking over 
elephants and tigers, than his Royal Highness Prince Albert 
did of killing tame stags, when he and other German princes 
shot down, according to Jeames Yellowplush, 


“ Some forty ‘ead of sleek and hantlered deer 
In Cobug where sich hanimals abound.” 


Mr. Dunlop introduces his readers to the various kinds 
of Himalayan game, by detailing his experience in a cross- 
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section of the hills, embracing about one hundred miles of ter- 
ritory in a direct line, but occupying a much larger space 
when the enormous ascents, descents, and circuits are esti- 
mated, from the slopes in the valley of the Dehra Doon to the 
table-lands of Thibet, beyond the line of eternal snows. The 
Dehra Doon valley is bounded north by the Himalaya, south 
by the Sewalik hills, and to the east and west by the Ganges 
and the Jumna, and is about forty miles long and sixteen 
broad. The Himalaya proper must not be considered a mere 
range of mighty snow-clad peaks, but as including the whole 
country between Cashmere and Cachar, and from the plains 
of India to those of Thibet. The lower hills are covered with 
dense jungle, in which occur many valuable trees. In the 
upper regions, the ‘* ghauts,” or passes over the snow-line, are 
closed for about eight months of the year, so that sportsmen 
who wish to enter Thibet must time their journey in the lower 
hills in order to arrive at the upper ones when the ghauts open 
in June; by doing which they will secure fine weather. The 
best months for shooting in the Doon are February, March, 
and April, the higher altitudes being thus gradually reached 
before the intense heats set in. In the hill regions everything 
must be carried by men, twenty cooleys sufficing for each 
sportsman and his two servants, each cooley bearing a load of 
fifty pounds, and being paid twelve shillings a month. Stores 
for six months’ wanderings cost about one hundred dollars, 
and, all things included, hill-shooting may be indulged in for 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars a month. In the section 
which Mr. Dunlop traversed, he enumerates upward of sev- 
enty different species of game, — beasts and birds, — from ele- 
phants to snow partridges. He may have bagged specimens 
of all, though he does not say so; but he manifestly handles 
the rifle much better than the pen. 

Elephant-hunting claims a good share of our author’s book. 
Whatever the hunter may seek in beating game in the Dehra 
Doon valley, he is sure to notice strange pathways, not only in 
the level lands, but traced hither and thither along the sides 
of ravines and by the edges of precipices. These pathways 
are the tracks of wild elephants. They roam about in Indian 
file, making a path about four feet wide on plain land. One 
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can judge by the appearance of the neighboring trees whether 
the herd has been hurried or not. If they have been alarmed, 
the trees are untouched ; but if the troop were merely saun- 
tering along on a pleasure excursion, broken and stripped 
branches denote their leisure. When the hour of their mid- 
day rest arrives, the main track breaks off into numerous 
others, as each one of the herd chooses his own spot, while 
all are ready to reunite at any signal of danger. A single 
note of alarm is sufficient to bring the troop together, when 
every proboscis is raised high in the air to “ snuff the tainted 
gale.” 

Mr. Dunlop, tracking elephants by himself or attended only 
by his cooleys, gives a very different account of their gentle- 
ness, both tame and wild, from that which Sir Emerson Ten- 
nent presents of the same huge game in Ceylon. Tennent 
thinks that both wild and trained beasts display extraordinary 
patience and submission, while Mr. Dunlop says that, in his 
experience, wild elephants are at all times formidable foes, 
even when caught, and that even tame ones are more capri- 
cious than they have been hitherto supposed. The speed of 
elephants, according to his account, is also a new fact to us. 
We had supposed that this “ huge earth-shaking beast,” judg- 
ing of him in menageries or in street-shows, must be a person 
“of eminent gravity,” not easily put into a jog-trot. But he 
says, “ No runner, however fast, could hope to escape an ele- 
phant by speed of foot, as they will, for two or three hundred 
yards, keep a horse at a sharp trot.” 

Our author, also, in his rough, off-hand, and unscientific 
way, distinguishes the elephants of the Doon valley from the 
African, and says that those of Ceylon are also another va- 
riety, the Doon beasts having all the most valued hunting or 
riding “ points,” a high-arched back and bowed legs, while tht 
slope of the forehead and trunk is nearly perpendicular, instead 
of the swinish, receding frontal development of the Assamese 
ty . Their color is also very dark; but this peculiarity of 
skin must be taken with certain allowances ; for all wild ele- 
phants appear of much lighter color than tame ones, the say- 
ages keeping themselves covered with mud, which when dry 
is of a blue or yellow hue, as a protection against flies, to 
whose stings they are extremely sensitive. 
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The first elephant killed by Dunlop was a large female, 
which he managed to get within four paces of before he fired. 
He found, even at this short distance, that his four-ounce 
rifle-ball, tipped with steel, and driven with six drachms of 
powder, — about four ordinary charges,—only just reached 
the brain. The thinnest parts of the skull must always be 
chosen, or the ball has no effect. Other elephants which he 
hit appeared stunned for a moment or two, and then walked 
on with bland composure. Anxious to preserve the skin of the 
first victim, he could get no native tamer to cure it, or any 
portion of it, for the sufficient Oriental reason that their 
“bap dada” fathers and grandfathers had never done so. 
He vowed, therefore, to kill no more females, or tuskless 
males, unless they were known by the natives to be “ khun- 
nees,”’ or murderers, as those are called that have killed hu- 
man beings. The leading male elephant, who owns the whole 
herd, is a Mormon in his views of marriage, while he permits 
no interference with those to whom he is * sealed” for the 
time being. Consequently, a number of disappointed bache- 
lor elephants frequently linger near the troop in an unhappy 
frame of mind, and are very apt, especially when * must” or 
drunk with love, to kill all they can find. One animal, known 
as “* Gunesh,”’ which had been tamed and was in the govern- 
ment service, killed its keeper and fled to the jungle. For 
fifteen years afterward he averaged one victim a year, being 
known by the brass rings around his sawed tusks, and by 
part of his chain, which he still dragged with him. After one 
of his murders a troop of three hundred Simooree Ghorkas 
was sent out to hunt him down, but failed to find him, as he 
had hundreds of miles of forest and jungle to roam over. 
Such rogue elephants have been known, in mere wanton cru- 
elty, to chase and kill the government letter-carriers without 
the least provocation. While Mr. Dunlop was at Mussouree, 
a male elephant, belonging to the commissariat, which had 
been fractious for some days, was taken out by its mahout to 
water at a watercourse at which natives filled their pitchers. 
In mere sport, apparently, he suddenly seized an old woman 
and crushed her to death beneath his feet, while he went on 
drinking and shaking his ears as if nothing had happened. 
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The news of this mishap was communicated to Mr. Dunlop 
by one of his native servants, who prided himself upon his 
English, as follows: ‘ Honored Sir, this morning the elephant 
of Major R——, by sudden motion of snout and foot, kill one 
old woman. Instant fear fall on the inhabitants.” 

The Doon trappers practise two modes of catching wild ele- 
phants, — one of them by digging pitfalls, the other by the aid 
of their tamed kinsfolk. When the pit mode is chosen, several 
trenches, about twenty feet square and from fifteen to twenty 
deep, are dug on a line of pathway from the jungle to some 
watercourse. These are covered with branches and grass 
so carefully that a human being would be deceived ; but the 
elephants are so wary, that, if in the least suspicious, they test 
the surrounding earth step by step, and lift off the grass and 
branches. After the animal once tumbles in, the next thing 
is to get him out; and this can hardly be accomplished with- 
out the aid of trained elephants. Even then the entrapped 
have often to be starved into submission ; and the full-grown 
males are so ferocious, that they are sometimes destroyed. It 
is very singular, as Mr. Dunlop remarks,— we have not seen 
it stated elsewhere,—how utterly ignorant a newly-caught 
wild elephant appears to be of any human being, provided 
only that he is mounted on a tame be&st. The captive will 
rush furiously at a man as far as his ropes will allow him, if 
the man is on foot; but the same person, mounted on a tame 
elephant’s neck, will be allowed, without trouble, to fasten 
ropes around the prisoner’s head or foot. This is, therefore, 
found to be the best way by far of securing the huge game. 
The sagacity of the decoy elephant is almost incredible ; the 
female, especially, practising all those endearing and persua- 
sive methods so fatal to the male sex, whether brute or human. 
She sidles up to the male monster, ogles him and plays pretty 
pranks until he is attracted by her, when she twines her trunk 
within his, and perhaps puts the end of it into his mouth, 
which is the style of kissing with these creatures. So com- 
pletely wheedled is the fellow, that she begins tying his legs with- 
out his notice ; and it is only when fairly bound that he finds 
how imbecile he has become. These females will not only tie 
the figure 8 around a victim’s feet, but are taught to knot the 
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end of the rope so that it will not give way. When he has 
been thus secured, no food is given to the captive for several 
days. He then becomes subdued in spirit. and will permit 
the approaches of a native, who offers food while he eases the 
ropes. Gradually subduing him, this native becomes his ma- 
hout or driver, and the beast is obedient to his will. He sits 
always perched on the elephant’s neck, directing him by com- 
mand,—some dozen or fifteen words sufficing for elephant- 
drill ; but he too often uses his *‘ ankus” or heavy iron spike 
in beating the noble animal about the ears. These mahouts 
in the Himalaya region are the lowest class of Mussulmen, 
chewing bhang and smoking opium until they become more 
brutal than the beasts they master. 

In nearly all the stream-beds of the jungle are found quick- 
sands, from which, when the elephants have once sunk in, it is 
very difficult to release them. As soon as they are thus bogged, 
all hands render assistance in removing the howdah, and in 
cutting off branches of trees. These are handed to the beast, 
who tramples them under his feet as fast as possible, making 
thus a firm causeway for his huge weight, and soon regaining 
the bank. But if only grass is around, he gradually sinks, 
after desperate efforts to escape, until the last seen of him is 
the end of his trunk catching for breath, and in a moment 
more he is suffocated. 

As elephants in herds, or even singly, do immense damage 
to the rice plantations, the natives are rejoiced to have any 
hunters pursue them. They commit their depredations at 
night, when it is of course much more difficult to shoot them, 
for, as they themselves see as well in darkness as in daylight, 
they often perceive the sportsman, and make off before he can 
have a fair shot at them. The Asiatic Species, according to 
Mr. Dunlop, has small tusks when compared with the African, 
and it is rare to find more than two or three tuskers in a day’s 
march. Twice the circumference of the elephant’s fore foot - 
gives, singularly enough, the exact height of the animal, so that 
the hunter can judge of his quarry’s size by an examination of 
his trail. 

But formidable foe as the wild elephant is, he is almost 
harmless in comparison with the tiger. Seated at night by 
21° 
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his cheerful camp fire, or abroad in the forest, the hunter is 
frequently startled by a moan reverberating along the ground. 
It is more like a deep audible sigh than a roar, but loud enough 
to disturb the native attendants, who forthwith give over their 
mirthful chatter to narrate in whispers a thousand frightful 
experiences of the deadliest foe of the jungle. One morning 
Mr. Dunlop started out for a hunt with a friend, and, that our 
readers may remember the exact ground, we quote that it was 
adjacent to “ our camp near Inbrawalla, on the banks of the 
Sooswa, intending to shoot along the Doocewalla, Lucheewalla, 
and Hurrawalla plains to Dehra.” They had seven elephants 
as coursers. They soon came across the dead body of a bul- 
lock, partly devoured, and evidently just left. The elephants, 
forming a line, began beating along the course of a dry trench 
running through the jungle. Suddenly, about sixty yards 
from the party, an animal rose up and stood still for an 
instant. Dunlop says, it is wonderful, except with the most 
practised sportsman, how seldom wild animals are instantly 
recognized, and in this instance one of the natives pronounced 
the beast a calf, although it was a full-grown tigress. The seven 
elephants instantly made chase, going as fast as a rapidly-trot- 
ting horse could, the tigress leading through an open piece of 
land, charging through a herd of cattle, scattering it and the 
herdsmen like sheep, and entering another patch of jungle, 
prepared for a spring. Two balls, in rapid succession, put an 
end to her. The Ghoorkas, disembowelling the brute, col- 
lected the fat as a specific against rheumatism, and at night, 
while they were skinning the body, some Chinese attached to a 
government tea plantation came in and begged for the bones 
and carcass, ascribing wonderful virtues to every part of the 
tiger. In the Chinese materia medica the tiger plays a very 
important part. Some years ago, a high Chinese officer ap- 
plied for relief at the missionary hospital, after vainly trying 
the art of native physicians. is illness had commenced with 
a slight cold, for which he had been dosed with “ tigers’ bones 
and hartshorn.”” The Singapore tigers may perhaps be dis- 
posed to treat the Chinese with poetic justice, as they are said 
to prefer the flavor of Chinamen to any other human meat. 
The strength of the animal is cnormous. One blow from its 
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paw will strike down a bullock and crush its ribs in. Then, 
seizing the body in its jaws, as a cat seizes a mouse, it 
straightens itself to its full height, and walks off with its prey 
with the utmost ease. With all its strength and fury, the tiger 
is still a cowardly, sneaking beast, stealing cat-like in secret 
on its foe, but in some rare instances attacking him with open 
ferocity. The great fair at Hurdwar, situated in the south- 
east corner of the Doon valley, at the point where the mighty 
Ganges rushes to the plains, taking leave of the hills * through 
the sandstone portals of the Sewalik range,” yearly attracts vast 
multitudes. This immense gathering may be compared with 
the Mecca pilgrimage, and as a notice of it is new to us, and 
doubtless will be so to most of our readers, we quote Mr. 
Dunlop's description. 

“ Every year, in the beginning of April, thousands of Hindoo pilgrims, 
Punjaubee Sikhs, Buddhists from Thibet, ete. come to worship; while 
merchants from Bengal and Orissa, Affghanistan and Persia, embrace 
the opportunity of the religious gathering to effect commercial ex- 
changes. Every eleventh year, called the Koom year, the number 
who visit the place are much in excess of the annual crowd, —the 
merit of bathing being increased by some system of fanatical progres- 
sion; and on the occasion I allude to, the crowds at the fair were sup- 
posed, by officials accustomed to attend the assembly, to have numbered 
from two to three millions. A tumult in the midst of so mighty a mul- 
_ titude, or any confusion in the approaches to the principal bathing ghats, 
would cause enormous loss of life: and the magisterial officials of Saha- 
runpore were nearly all present throughout the fair, to maintain order, 
punish theft, and effect not only the restoration of considerable stray 
property, but also numerous stray members of family-parties, who get 
lost in such a sea of human beings. And as the pilgrims were en- 
camped in thousands on the Doon side of Hurdwar, I attended the fair 
as Superintendent of the Hill District, with my assistant and the usual 
troop of native officials. Our tents were pitched under some mango- 
trees, with the Sewalik hills and jungle to the rear, but endless numbers 
of reed thatches and ragged canvas in front; the air being so poisoned 
by the dense crowd, and the impossibility of enforcing conservancy ar- 
rangements, as to be quite sickening.” 

Just after breakfast, on the second day of the party’s arrival, 
a native rushed into their camp, reporting that in a wheat-field 
not far off a tiger had stricken down a grass-cutter, although 
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surrounded by immense numbers of people. With a few vis- 
itors and his assistants, seven persons in all, Mr. Dunlop set 
off in pursuit of the tiger, the hunters being mounted on three 
pad or cart-horse elephants, — very different from the shikaree 
or hunting elephants, as these “ pads” are certain to run at 
the least sign of danger. Three hundred yards from the en- 
campment the grass-cutter was found, with his skull broken, 
and just dying. Sixty feet beyond was a clump of bushes in 
the middle of a wheat-field, and in this lair the tiger had 
crouched to spring on his victim, retiring to it when scared 
by the shrieks of the lookers-on. Thousands of pilgrims, see- 
ing the elephants coming, hedged the tiger in a circle, and the 
beast, finding no loophole of escape, rushed forthwith from the 
bushes. The “ pads,” screaming with fear, turned face about, 
and their riders were more in danger of shooting one another 
than their quarry. A ball in the tiger’s fore foot sent him back 
to cover, and then the elephants, refusing point-blank to beat 
the bushes in line, were driven together like sheep by the ma- 
houts. Again the brute charged furiously, when several balls 
struck him, bringing him on his haunches ; but he continued 
to make fight until some of the hunters dismounted, one of the 
elephants having run off in a panic, in spite of incessant blows 
from his driver’s iron spike. The tiger proved to be a male, of 
the largest size, who would have rewarded the curiosity of the 
runaway had he stopped to look at him; but when an ele- 
phant canters in the wrong way, he looks out only for number 
one. If he crashes through a wood, guns and everything else 
may be knocked out of the howdah; and the best course for 
his rider is to cling hold of the first branch convenient, let his 
“ steed of matchless speed” slide beneath him, and then swing 
himself to the ground. 

Mr. Dunlop thinks that no amount of coolness on the part of 
a solitary hunter, if on foot and armed only with an ordinary 
rifle, can insure his life against the tiger. But modern science 
is more than a match for the fiercest brute, as Jacob’s or Met- 
ford’s rifle-shells burst in the body, and at once paralyze him. 
Our author, also, noticing some of the native peculiarities, cau- 
tions hunters who wish to preserve tiger-skins intact to take 
especial care of the claws and whiskers; for the whiskers are 
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apt to be singed off at once, from some superstitious motive, 
as the last insult to the deceased, while the claws are prized 
as charms, and strung into armlets. 

At the risk of disappointing some of our sporting readers, 
who wish details on hog-hunting, deer-stalking, and bird- 
shooting in the Himalaya, we must turn away from Mr. Dun- 
lop’s prolix and tedious descriptions of these to his notices of 
“hill peculiarities” among the natives. The history of the 
human race is infinitely more interesting than the genealogy 
of brutes, and social customs better reward inquiry than animal 
traits. 

Polyandry prevails among the hill districts, though not in 
all of them. Almost universal in the Jounsar and Bawur 
purgomnahs, it is as little known in the Gurhwal and Kumaon 
hills, and in the Simla superintendency. In Jounsar, when 
the eldest brother marries, his wife is equally the wife of all his 
younger brothers. If much difference exists in the ages of 
a family of brothers, say six in number, the three elder take 
one wife, and when the younger come of age they also take 
another; but the two wives are common to the whole party. 
This disgusting and horrible custom makes polygamy almost 
blameless in comparison. Mr. Dunlop remarks, that where 
polyandry exists there are many more male than female child- 
ren, —in one single village four hundred boys to one hundred 
and twenty girls. On the other hand, in the Gurhwal hills, 
where polygamy prevails, there isa surplus of female children. 

The “ Bargees,” or dancing people, both male and female, 
are spoken of. They form a numerous class, without homes 
or lands, in short, a kind of gypsies, but frequenting the tem- 
ples in all places. Their dancing is tame and unmeaning, 
their music of the rudest kind, and the principal purpose of 
the institution seems to be to furnish female children for the 
use of the priests, and numberless fat, lazy mendicant friars, 
who trudge about from post to pillar as they do ‘n Europe. 

“The physical character of the country is a bar to ordinary agricul- 
tural pursuits on any but the seanty scale already monopolized by 
natives, and no mere laborer could compete against their prices. No 
doubt a system of military settlement, the localization of a corps of 
European riflemen with their wives and children, might be effected by 
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liberal government assistance ; but its Success in a pecuniary point of 
view, whether with reference to the men themselves or their masters, 
would be problematical. There is however an endless field for English 
enterprise in the cultivation of tea, and in trade with Thibet and 
Central Asia.” 

We hope that some other traveller better fitted to describe 
the vast field that Mr. Dunlop has traversed will soon succeed 
him. 


Art. XII.— Notitia Editionis Codicis Bibliorum Sinaitici 
Auspiciis Imperatoris Alexandri II. Susceptea. <Accedit 
Catalogus Codicum nuper ex Oriente Petropolin Prelato- 
rum, item Origenis Scholia in Proverbia Salomonis, partim 
nunc primum partim secundum atque emendatius edita, cum 
duabus Tabulis lapidi incisis. Edi \it AeNnoru Frip. Const. 
TiscHenporr, Theol. et Phil. Dr., Paleog. Bibl. in Acad. 
Lips. Prof. Publ. Ord., etc. Lipsiae: F. A. Brockhaus. 
1860. 4to. pp. 124. 


Pror. Tiscuenporr has here published some of the most im- 
portant results of his Oriental explorations. He gives a most 
interesting account of his reception of the Mount Sinai manu- 
script from the monks of St. Catherine’s, who, though they 
had been prompted by him to its discovery in 1844, concealed 
from him its real nature, and even its location, until 1859. 


“Librum, vel potius libri fragmenta, in cubiculum meum transtuli. 
Tbi demum quantum thesaurum manibus tenerem prorsus_ intellexi, 
deoque auctori tanti beneficii in ecclesiam inque me ipsum collati laudes 
et grates egi. Ipsam primam noctem transcribende Barnabe Episto- 
le impendi; quippe dormire nefas videbatur.” 

’ This Epistle of Barnabas, and the first part of the Shepherd 
of Hermas, exist in Greek in this manuscript alone, which 
contains the whole New Testament, disfigured by none of those 
gaps and breaks found in all other important manuscripts, 
and the Septuagint version, not only of all the books of our 
Old Testament after Esther (except part of Jeremiah, the 
Lamentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea, Amos, and Micah), but 
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also of most of the Apocrypha. We give the order of the books 
of the New Testament with a strictly literal translation of their 
titles : — 

According to Maththew, According to Mark, According to 
Luke, According to John, To Romans, To Corinthians a, To 
Corinthians b, To Galatians, To Ephesians, To Philippians, To 
Colossians, To Thessalonians a, To Thessalonians b, To He- 
brews, To Timothy a, To Timothy b, To Titus, To Philemon, 
Acts, Epistle of James, Epistle of Peter a, Of Peter b, Epistle 
of John a, Of John b, Of John ec, Jude, Revelation of John 
(spelt cwavov, not, as in the Gospels and the previous headings, 
and indeed the subscription, sewavvov), The subscriptions are 
the same as the headings, except that we have Acts of Apostles, 
Of Peter a, Of John a. All else is omitted, even most com- 
monly the Amen. 

Tischendorf proves that this manuscript is at least as old 
as the fourth century. He thinks it the oldest Greek parch- 
ment extant. He calls it after the first letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, — the Latin and Greek having already been exhaust- 
ed in the system of nomenclature,—the Codex Aleph, &. 
We hope it will indeed begin a new and precious series. 

As a specimen, the editor gives us a lithographed fac- 
simile of the last page of Luke, written very evenly in large, 
full capital or uncial letters, without pauses or accents, the 
lines not divided into words, nor ending with any reference to 
the ending of syllables. We observe the corrections of the 
manuscript, eight thousand of which have been made at dif- 
ferent periods, some as late as the twelfth century. We have, 
also, copies in common Greek type of twenty pages from 
various parts of the book. The Psalms and the other poetical 
books, except the Prophets, are written stichometrically, so as 
to show the parallelism, as in the versions of Dr. Noyes and 
other modern translators. There are, finally, six pages of 
selections from the new readings. It is difficult to judge of 
the nature and value of these. They will probably sustain 
most of the departures from the received text common to 
Griesbach and Tischendorf. They do not appear to agree with 
Tischendorf’s peculiar readings as closely as has been supposed. 
The Codex Aleph coincides most nearly with the next oldest 
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manuscript, the Vatican (marked B), yet differs widely both 
from that and from all others. Like most recent editions, it 
reads in 1 Timothy iii. 16, 65, he who, not 6, which, or (com- 
mon text and version) @eds, God; and omits .the last twelve 
verses of Mark, the accounts of the trial of the adulteress, and 
of the troubling by the angel of what it calls the pool of Beth- 
zatha, the last clause of the Lord’s Prayer, and all allusion to 
the three heavenly witnesses in 1 John v. 7,8. Peculiar to 
the Codex Aleph is the omission of all idea of tri-unity from 
this last passage, which — instead of * For there are three that 
bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost ; and these three are one: and there are three that 
bear record on earth, the spirit, and the water, and the blood ; 
and these three agree in one’’—reads simply, * For there 
are three that bear record, the spirit, and the water, and the 
blood.” This Codex also differs from the recent editions in 
retaining, in Acts xx. 28, ** the Church of God”; in changing, 
in John i. 18, “ only-begotten son” into “ only-begotten God” ; 
and in inserting the definite article in “ the feast of the Jews,” 
John v. 1;— both the change and the insertion being contrary 
to the received text. Like Lachmann and Stanley, it has in 
1 Cor. vii. 34, ** And he is divided ; and the widow and the un- 
married virgin care,” &c. Peculiar to Codex Aleph are the 
omissions, Matt. xxvii. 45 (not, as printed, 25), of * over all 
the land”’; and of “ not” in 2 Cor. xii. 15; and the substitu- 
tion of Jud@a for Galilee in Mark i. 28. We suspect that the 
last two readings are —like that of juice for jwets, 2 Cor. xiii. 
6; “we” for “you,” v. 7; rputov for tpitov, 2 Cor. xii. 2; avtwy 
for avrov, Gal. i. 2; and zo Eph. i. 7 — unintentional. 
The Codex is full of abbreviations and Hebraisms, and reck- 
lessly violates the Greek laws of euphonic changes, especially 
by retaining » before consonants. 

The publication of this manuscript will be awaited with 
great interest. The Septuagint readings will be incorporated 
with Tischendorf’s third edition of chat version, now in press. 
In 1862, the thousandth year of the Russian empire, the entire 
manuscript, from the fragment of Chronicles to the fragment 
of Hermas, will be published at St. Petersburg, in the closest 
fac-simile which movable types can give, in four magnificent 
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quartos, adorned by lithographic plates from phototypes of 
twenty of its most important pages. This edition, the most 
splendid critical one ever published, will embrace three hun- 
dred copies, and the whole expense will be paid by Tischen- 
dorf’s munificent patron, the Emperor Alexander II. “ Nihil 
igitur exemplarium venale erit, sed omnia per totam Christi 
ecclesiam, ubicumque literis locus atque honos est, a clemen- 
tissimo imperatore donabuntur.”’ A less costly, but scarcely 
less valuable, reprint will also be published by Brockhaus, at 
Leipsic, in 1862-3, at a price made cheap by imperial bounty. 
This might seem a long delay, if we did not remember that 
after the Vatican Codex had been well known for three cen- 
turies, thirty years (1828-58) were required to publish it in 
a form which Tischendorf calls “ vulgaris atque dissimillima 
nostre editioni,” which last we should despair of ever seeing, 
had we not full confidence in the executive powers of an editor 
whose multifarious and erudite volumes have been published 
with the amazing rapidity of James’s novels. 

Tischendorf has also enriched the library of St. Petersburg 
with the best collection of palimpsests in Europe, among them 
several of philological value, especially one of Euripides. To 
these may be added twenty uncial manuscripts, including sev- 
eral fragments of the sixth and seventh centuries, a very com- 
plete manuscript of the four Gospels, a lectionary, or liturgie 
arrangement, of the New Testament, and another of the Sep- 
tuagint, all of the ninth century; fragments of Chrysostom’s 
homilies, especially of that on the Decapitation of John the 
Baptist; also fragments of an imaginary dispute between 
Arius and Athanasius, professedly written by the latter, in 
which he attempts to prove the Divine personality of the 
Holy Spirit from Acts v. 3, 4; and, finally, some extracts 
from manuscripts of the fifth century. With these are men- 
tioned eighteen minuscular or cursive manuscripts, two of 
them of the ninth century, — one either a new revision of the 
Septuagint, possibly Origen’s, or a new translation from the 
Hebrew, possibly Theodotion’s; the other a manuscript of 
Matthew and Mark, which is thought to have originally 
belonged to the same codex as the uncial manuscript of Luke 
and John, marked /. in the Catalogue of Uncial Gospel Manu- 
VOL. XCIl.— No. 190. 22 
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scripts in Tischendorf’s seventh edition, and the last of the 
list. The two copyists were thus partners. One wrote Luke 
and John in the uncial, the other Matthew and Mark in the 
cursive character. The cursive manuscript is annotated with 
scholia, translating, for instance, “ Raca” by “ empty” and 
“ Mammon” by “ gold.” Four of these scholia apparently re- 
fer to a Gospel of the Hebrews, as if to an authority for the 
text of Matthew. Thus, in Matthew iv. 5, the Gospel of the 
Hebrews (ro "Iovdacxov) has not “into the Holy City,” but 
“into Jerusalem,” and in xvi. 17, “son of John,” instead of 
“ Barjona.” After xviii. 22 is inserted, ‘ For even among the 
prophets who were anointed with the Holy Spirit was found the 
word of sin,” and in xxvi. 74, “* He began and cursed”’ is read 
for “ He began to,” &c. This must throw light on the ques- 
tion whether our Greek text of Matthew is a translation from a 
Hebrew original. Two manuscripts of the thirteenth century 
are on silk, and one of the fifteenth on paper. Add to these 
two very old manuscripts of the Samaritan Pentateuch, nine 
very ancient and rare Rabbinical works, a Greek and a Hie- 
ratic papyrus, some Egyptian antiquities, among them several 
pictures, and an astrolabe of which Tischendorf gives a litho- 
graphic plate, and some fifty Abyssinian, Arabic, Armenian, 
Coptic, Slavonic, Syrian, and Turkish manuscripts. About 
half of the volume before us is occupied with Origen’s Scholia 
on Proverbs. Most purchasers of the book will, we fear, find 
that this addition increases its price more than its value. The 
work closes with the dedication by the monk Critobolos to Mo- 
hammed II. of his history of the Sultan’s exploits, both history 
and historian being among Tischendorf’s discoveries. 

The typographical execution is unusually elegant and ex- 
pensive, though not destitute of errata. We understand that 
some part, at least, of the Euripides palimpsest will soon fol- 
low. 
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Arr. XIII.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.—Jaconr A VORAGINE Legenda Aurea, vulgo Historia Lombardica 
dicta. Ad Optimorum Librorum Fidem recensuit Dr. Tu. Grarsse, 
Potentissimi Regis Saxonix Bibliothecarius. Editio secunda. Cum 
approbatione, ete. Lipsiw. pp. 957. 


We are by no means sure that those who have loved to pore over 
the rare old black-letter editions of this renowned work will give it a 
very hearty welcome when appearing in this every-day dress. We 
confess to a far better liking for it in its antique form. No romance of 
chivalry carries us farther away from the sights and sounds of our daily 
life, nor do we lend a more ready ear to any chronicler of the past, 
than when we yield ourselves to the guidance of this reverend story- 
teller, pass with him into that more than enchanted region of sacred fa- 
ble and more sacred realities, and find ourselves awhile the companion of 
saints and confessors, martyrs and apostles. We would have the savor 
of antiquity also about our guide. The type and binding of centuries 
ago are only the fit garb of narratives so venerable. The modern 
reader, however, who is not familiar with the ancient volume, and who 
cares, as most of us do, more for the substance than for the form of what 
he learns, will be duly grateful to Dr. Graesse for having given to the 
world this curious work in so convenient and readable shape. Our 
only regret, in this regard, is that we have not yet seen the second vol- 
ume, containing the promised notes and illustrations. The work ad- 
mits of being illustrated by rare and curious learning; yet it hardly 
needs notes, so far as the meaning of the text is concerned, the style 
being usually simple, and the subjects seldom hard to be understood. 
The language, while it is, in divers respects, new to the mere classical 
scholar, and presents some strange things to one familiar with the ear- 
lier Latin Fathers, offers no very great difficulties to either, and will 
doubtless prove interesting to readers of both classes, as being no un- 
fair specimen of medieval Latinity. It is, as some of our readers 
may need to be informed, a production of the thirteenth century. Its 
author was a churchman of high repute in his own day, and one who 
fairly earned, as his memory received, the benedictions of many suc- 
ceeding generations. He was a native, as the title of the book shows, 
of Voragine, sometimes called Vorrazze, a town of the Riviera, be- 
tween Savona and Genoa, —a picturesque region, fit nurse of a credu- 
lous fancy. He was made Archbishop of Genoa by Pope Nicholas 
IV., in 1292, and held high rank also in the then recently established 
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order of Dominican monks. Besides this volume of legends he wrote 
a History of Genoa, which may be found in Muratori, and some vol- 
umes of sermons. The speedy and world-wide celebrity this work 
obtained may be inferred from the fact that it is one of the first that 
was issued from the press after the discovery of the art of printing, — 
the earliest edition of it bearing date at Cologne, 1470. 

The contents of the volume fully justify its rapid and extended repu- 
tation. Translated into all the principal languages of Europe, it was 
eagerly read by men of all classes, and gave equal delight to all. It 
combined the attractiveness of the simplest faith and the wildest play 
of imagination ; the Scriptures of Truth and the Arabian Nights; the 
highest forms of religious thought, and the most grotesque aspects of 
the rudest life. When we apply to its pages the tests of historical erit- 
icism, a large part of its narrative seems no better than an idle tale. 
Yet if we can transfer ourselves to its author’s time, we shall cease to 
wonder at the mighty sway it exercised for ages over belief and fancy. 

To us, apart from its interest as a book of legends, this work is of 
much value in a psychological point of view, as showing what fed the 
faith and hope of so many multitudes of devout men for so many gen- 
erations. It is, too, the novel of the Middle Age, the form in which its 
imaginative literature spontaneously shaped itself; for the whole is a 
native outgrowth of the popular mind, and no separate invention of 
De Voragine. It is also of value, as showing how legends were 
formed; how from some slight element of fact gradually was devel- 
oped a huge congeries of fiction; how simple-minded and earnest- 
hearted men clung to these stories as to Gospel truth, and had their 
whole internal life moulded and fashioned by them. 


2. — Beati Lanrranci Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis Opera, que super- 
sunt omnia, nunc primum in Anglia e Codicibus Manuscriptis auctius 
et emendatius edidit J. A. Gites, LL. D., Ecclesia Anglican Pres- 
byter, et Coll. Corp. Chr. Oxoniensis olim Socius. Oxonii: Apud 
Parker necnon apud Bibliopolas omnes. 1844. 8vo. pp. 410, 
314. 


Tue volumes of which the title is given above are of very consid- 
erable interest for the student of history, as well as for the theologian ; 
and we notice them at this distance from the time of their publication, 
because we feel well assured that they are not so well known as the 
peculiar character and importance of their contents should have made 
them. Such collections, of course, can never be popular; yet there 
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are few, we think, capable of appreciating their worth, who will not 
wish to give some time to the study of them, and anticipate a full re- 
ward for the labor so bestowed. Our classical students, even, can 
hardly fail to welcome the writings of one who stood at the head of the 
Latinists of his day, and to find an abundant source of pleasure and in- 
formation in the comparison of his Latinity with that of Cicero and 
Seneca, or with that of St. Jerome and the early Fathers. To the the- 
ologian they furnish an original account of some at least of the ecclesi- 
astical doctrines and practices held most firmly in the author’s time, 
and detailed discussions of them by one of the ablest controversialist 
writers of the eleventh century, who contributed by his writings more 
than any other man of his generation, perhaps of the whole medieval 
period, to secure the sanction of the Church to the dogma of Transub- 
stantiation. The simple lover of historical research must regard with 
more than ordinary interest the thoughts and deeds of one who occu- 
pied a place of so vast influence as to the future destinies of England, 
in an hour when those destinies received a new direction ; and in whose 
mind were conceived, and by whose vigorous hand were put in combi- 
nation and movement, the elements of those institutions, partly in State, 
mainly in the Church, under which — their power and activity having not 
yet ceased — that great people has developed a life so mighty and unpre- 
cedented. He was the trusted counsellor of the first Norman king of 
England. An Italian by birth, trained to new thoughts by long resi- 
dence in France, he brought the subtile mind of his birth-land, refined 
by the use of French policy, to his new home, and into contact with 
the clear, hard sense of the English; and ruled in that realm with 
more than the skill of a native, and with more success than a foreigner 
might have hoped for. In an age of change, when new principles 
were to come in and old habits must go out, when power and policy, 
interest and inclination, were all on the side of him who was to work 
so great a transformation, he was called on to shape the customs, settle 
the methods, and establish the powers of the English Church, and —a 
still harder task — so to frame and regulate the institutions of the Church 
that they might conform to and sustain the altered constitution of the 
State. Surely, whatever vigor of intellect and energy of purpose were 
displayed by William in reducing the stubborn temper of the Saxon to 
acquiescence under Norman supremacy, no less was demanded in one 
who must displace an old hierarchy, long and deeply established in the 
affection of the people, and mainly form anew the entire internal econ- 
omy of their religious sentiments and worship, as did Lanfranc. 

This remarkable man was a native of Lombardy, of a senatorial 
family, and fully taught in all the learning of the universities of that 
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country. Though bred to the bar, he seems to have preferred the study 
of literature and philosophy, and first rose to distinction as a lecturer 
on such branches at Avranches, in Normandy. Led, somewhat 
strangely as the tradition is, to the Church, he transferred his school to 
the little monastery of Bee, in the same province, to which his reputa- 
tion attracted pupils in crowds from every quarter. Here his singular 
merits were found out by Duke William, certainly no mean judge of 
character, who soon removed him to the newly founded monastery of 
St. Stephen at Caen; and in 1070, when his mastery of England was 
made sure, William, now king, promoted him to the Archbishoprie of 
Canterbury. He had already done good service, and gained an excel- 
lent reputation at Rome, had won no ordinary respect throughout Eu- 
rope by his controversy with Berengarius, had declined so high a pre- 
ferment as the archiepiscopal chair of Rouen, and entered on the duties 
of his station in England with advantages of name and learning and a 
manifold experience of the world such as few men have ever brought 
to the functions of such an office. How wisely and how well he dis- 
charged those duties; how at his bidding the secular clergy yielded up 
their place and influence to monks; how he purged the calendar of 
those saints of English birth whom the Saxons had revered with a 
peculiar worship and cherished as the pledges of their separate nation- 
ality; how he thoroughly reformed their service-books, and sternly 
shut out everything that bore traces of insular origin, and that did not 
conform to the usages of Rome; how he made the force of his will and 
superior wisdom felt everywhere, in the orders of the State no less than 
in the councils of the Church, and in the nineteen years of his episco- 
pate laid the foundations of an ecclesiastical system which bore the 
traces of his hand for ages,--a system fit for St. Anselm to build up 
higher, and which even Puritan iconoclasm could not utterly destroy ; — 
all this, though such a story might well detain us long, we have now no 
room to tell. 

The only written memorials of Lanfranc, direct and authentic evi- 
dences of his greatness, that have come down to our time, are contained 
in these volumes, which we owe to the learned industry of Dr. Giles; 
and of them our readers, we are sure, will thank us for a brief account. 
At the opening of the first volume we have sixty-six letters, most of 
them written to or by Lanfranc. They are the relics of what must 
have been an extensive correspondence of the Archbishop, chiefly with 
Popes and personages of high ecclesiastical dignity. They serve to 
illustrate the characters of their several writers, and the peculiarities of 
those times; though some of them are of little interest, except as re- 
mains of a period now so long past. Among them is the famous reply 
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of William the Conqueror to Gregory, (singularly enough, the address 
of the former Pope’s letter to him is * Alexander Willelmo Conqgues- 
tori,”) declining to pay homage to him for his kingdom. 

One of the most valuable relics of those times is Lanfrane’s treatise 
“Pro Ordine S. Benedicti.” It is a collection of rules, full and minute, 
for the government of the Benedictine monks in England. The duties 
of every day and of every office are distinctly set forth in great detail, 
To those who are curious in regard to mediwval monasticism we know 
of no work of so much interest and value as this. They may gain 
from it clear conceptions of the every-day life and doings of that re- 
markable body of men, and form some notion of their formidable influ- 
ence on the social condition of that and the following ages. 

Appended to this volume are an historical sketch, quite extended, of 
the monastery at Bec (Chronicon Beecense), where Lanfrane spent 
many years; the lives of the early abbots of that institution, includ- 
ing, of course, that of Lanfranc, by Gilbert and Milo Crispin; a his- 
tory of the noble family of the Crispins; and a number of ecclesiastical 
charters and similar documents, which throw light upon the contents of 
the body of the volume, and upon the life and character of Lanfrane. 

The second volume contains his theological and moral works. It 
opens with commentaries on all the Epistles of St. Paul. They have 
hardly any resemblance to what bears that name in these days, and are 
rather a collection of postils, or brief explanations of detached words 
and phrases, than a continuous interpretation. Many of these explana- 
tions show great acuteness and a devout temper; yet, except as indicat- 
ing the opinions of that day, they are of little use to us. ‘The commen- 
taries are followed by Lanfranc’s celebrated treatise on Transubstantia- 
tion, entitled “ Liber de Corpore et Sanguine Domini nostri adversus 
Berengarium.” It was probably written in 1080. Since the time of 
Paschasius Radbert, and Ratramnus of Corbey, about the middle of 
the ninth century, the true notion of the Eucharist had been a subject 
of no little controversy. Berengarius, an old friend of Lanfranc, had 
maintained, by lectures and writings, its purely symbolical character, 
and this epistle of Lanfranc is an attempt to refute the reasonings of 
Berengarius, and to establish the doctrine of a true conversion of the 
bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ. The doctrine is 
stated by him with a precision and clearness that may well satisfy the 
most strenuous adherents of the Council of Trent. ‘The argument on 
both sides rests very much on authority, — on the interpretation of pas- 
sages of the Latin Fathers,— and in its whole scope it is conducted by 
Lanfrane with strict regard to the forms of logic, and with much sub- 
tilty in the use of language, yet sometimes with a bitterness of expres- 
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sion, which, however common then, and on such themes, befits neither 
the sacredness of the subject nor his own high character and rank. 
This work materially aided Hildebrand in establishing Transubstantia- 
tion as the doctrine of the Church, and has furnished many valuable 
arguments to those who have since upheld it. 

Besides two or three unimportant tracts, there remains only a singu- 
lar work, called “ Elucidarium, sive Dialogus de Summa Totius Chris- 
tiane Theologie.” It consists of a series of dialogues, apparently be- 
tween a teacher and a pupil, in which obscure points and puzzling 
questions in metaphysical theology are stated, and explained. The 
discussions are arranged with some regard to method, and many of 
them are very ingenious, if not always satisfactory. Among the topics 
are predestination, the origin of evil, the efficacy of the sacraments, the 
orders of angels, and the like. 

The account we have given of his writings may show that the great 
influence of Lanfranc on his own and later ages was not due chiefly to 
his high position in the Church. He was, in fact, hardly more eminent 
as a churchman than as a statesman. In the absence of the Con- 
queror, he administered the laws and government of England; and in 
every capacity, as scholar, author, politician, and divine, he exhibited 
the sound sense, rare tact, and singular ability, that gained for him a 
memory which, after eight hundred years, men have thought fit to re- 
vive and perpetuate. 


3.—The Bench and Bar of Georgia: Memoirs and Sketches. With 
an Appendix, containing a Court Roll from 1790 to 1857, $e. By 
Sreruen F. Mitter. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1858. 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 483, 454. 


Or the thirty-three persons whose lives are sketched in these vol- 
umes, the fame of the greater number cannot have extended, during 
their lifetime, far beyond the limits of their State, and few without 
that precinct, who had no personal knowledge of them, can be expected 
to take much interest in this record of their history. In the account 
which Mr. Miller has given of their careers and characters, we do not 
find those elements of rare manliness and romantic interest which 
would induce us to commend it, as of any peculiar value, to the notice 
of our readers. Nor yet, in the manner in which these biographies are 
prepared, do we find any compensation for the very moderate share of 
interest which belongs to the subjects of them; and we fear that the 
style of their presentation will not contribute very much to enlarge or 
perpetuate their fame. We close the book with the feeling that we 
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have been made acquainted with men worthy and excellent, the most 
of them, as members of society, and raised by their professional attain- 
ments or energy of spirit above the level of the community in which 
they dwelt, yet hardly possessed of such superior genius, or salient 
traits, or special attractiveness of character, as to give them a perma- 
nent place in our memory. To those who knew them when living, or 
now fill the places they have left, these memorials may have a far dif- 
ferent interest. Yet even they have a right to complain that the biog- 
rapher has shown but little skill in setting forth the virtues of their 
friends. Indeed, we have never read a series of biographical sketches 
so deficient in clearness and discrimination, so full of irrelevant matter, 
so ill-compacted and carelessly compiled. A single instance may illus- 
trate a part of what we mean. In a memoir of Duncan G. Campbell, 
—the father of Mr. Justice Campbell of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, —less than three pages are occupied by the account of 
his life, while, as he happened to have been appointed by President 
Monroe one of two commissioners “to form a treaty with the Creek 
Indians for the sale of their lands in Georgia and Alabama,” not less 
than eighteen pages are filled with an abstract of the public documents 
of the State of Georgia relative to the famous controversy between 
that State, the Creek Indians, and the United States, in which Gover- 
nor Troup figured so largely, though Mr. Campbell had no earthly 
connection with a single document of them all. 

Among the subjects are some names which have a national reputa- 
tion. The lives of such men as William II. Crawford, Berrien, For- 
syth, and Richard H. Wilde, have an interest for all their countrymen ; 
and though Mr. Miller rises somewhat in his efforts to do them justice, 
we cannot but regret that they have not found a more competent 


biographer. 


4.— The Life of Sir Martin Archer Shee, President of the Royal 
Academy, F. R.S., D. C.L. By his Son, Martin Arcurer Suer, 
of the Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. London: Longman, 
Green, Longman, and Roberts. 1860. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xiv. and 
443, 389. 


Tue late Sir Martin Archer Shee was a man of a strong and self- 
relying character; and by his own unremitting exertions he raised him- 
self to eminence in his profession, and to a position of much personal 
and official influence. As a portrait-painter he was inferior to none of 
his contemporaries except Sir Thomas Lawrence; as President of the 
Royal Academy he discharged the various and important duties devolv- 
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ing on him with signal ability; and he was, beside, an eloquent and 
effective speaker, and a writer, both in prose and verse, of some repu- 
tation. For many years before his death his social and official rank 
brought him in contact with some of the most distinguished men of the 
day ; and, through the circumstances in which he was then placed, his 
life became in a great degree identified with the history of British art. 
His youth was clouded by frequent and heavy sorrows. He was born 
in Dublin, in December, 1769, of an ancient but decayed family, which 
claims, like most Irish families, to be derived from one of the early 
kings of Ireland. Before he was two years old his mother died; and 
he was only fourteen when his father, who had been blind for many 
years, also died. Consequently, he received very little parental instruc- 
tion, and was early thrown on his own resources. While a mere child 
he left his aunt’s house, because he thought that he was regarded as a 
burden, and resolved to gain a livelihood for himself as a painter. For 
several years he practised the art in the Irish capital, with a success re- 
markable for one so young as he then was, and with a growing reputa- 
tion. At length, encouraged by the advice of his friends, he deter- 
mined to seek a more ample field for the exercise of his talents, and 
when he was in his nineteenth year he repaired to London. Here he 
made his way more slowly, but still with a perceptible advance; and 
in November, 1798, he was elected an associate of the Royal Acad- 
emy. In a little more than a year after receiving this recognition of 
his rank as a painter, he was made a member of that body; and in 
January, 1830, on the death of Sir Thomas Lawrence, he was chosen 
to the Presidency. He had held this office only a short time when he 
was compelled to take the principal part in defence of the Academy, 
from the repeated attacks made on it in Parliament and before the Par- 
liamentary Committee on Fine Arts. To the prosperous issue of this 
memorable and long protracted contest he contributed in no small de- 
gree by his zeal and energy; and his administration forms one of the 
most important chapters in the history of the Academy. Early in 
1846, however, his declining health induced him to resign the chair 
which he had filled with so much ability; but he subsequently with- 
drew his resignation, at the written request of all the members and asso- 
ciates, who thus testified their sense of his valuable services. Though 
his physical condition was such as to render him incapable of perform- 
ing his official duties, he continued in the Presidency until his death, 
which occurred in August, 1850, in his eighty-first year. 

The Life of such a man could scarcely be written in a manner which 
should render it entirely devoid of interest; for it appeals at once to 
the sympathies of every reader. The personal history of a poor and 
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comparatively friendless orphan, who courageously encounters the evils 
of adverse fortune, and triumphs over the difficulties by which he is 
surrounded, needs little rhetorical skill on the part of the writer to in- 
sure for it a large popularity. But the author of the memoir before us 
possesses few of the higher qualities of a biographer; and his Life of 
his father affords only one more proof that filial affection is not the most 
important requisite for the performance of such a task. The work con- 
tains, indeed, much material which might have been wrought into a 
very attractive narrative; but it is spread over a dreary waste of triv- 
ial details and commonplace remarks. In a word, Mr. Shee’s memoir 
may be characterized as tedious and prolix, while his estimate of his 
father’s abilities is much too high, and his tone is often that of a strong 
partisan. Instead of bringing out in sharp and clear outline the manly 
traits which render Sir Martin’s example full of instruction, it leaves on 
the mind of the reader only a vague impression of them. An adequate 
account of his life and character still remains to be written. 


5.—The Jacobite Songs and Ballads of Scotland, from 1688 to 1746. 
With an Appendix of Modern Jacobite Songs. Edited by Cuar.es 
Mackay, LL. D. London and Glasgow: Richard Griffin & Co. 
1861. 16mo. pp. 348. 


Nowneze is there a more striking instance of wrong-headed loyalty 
than is afforded by the history of the Scotch Jacobites; and nowhere 
has this sentiment found a richer or more various poetical expression 
than in the songs and ballads through which they testified their devo- 
tion to the exiled Stuarts. These songs form, indeed, the most attrac- 
tive part of the minstrelsy of Scotland, and every addition to their 
number is an acceptable contribution to poetical literature. Mr. Mac- 
kay has therefore rendered a real service to a large class of readers by 
the preparation of the little volume before us, though we wish he had 
done his work better. His volume comprises nearly a hundred and 
fifty songs, most of which were composed in the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century, beside an Appendix of more than twenty-five songs of 
the same character, but of a more recent date. In his collection are 
included all or nearly all of the specimens given by previous writers 
on the subject, and some which are not contained, we believe, in any 
similar work. Many of them are curious, and nearly all are interest- 
ing. Mr. Mackay is certainly entitled to the praise of diligence in 
bringing together so large a body of Jacobite poetry; but in other re- 
spects his editorial duties have been discharged in a very perfunctory 
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manner. [lis Introduction has little historical and no critical value ; 
his notes are meagre and unsatisfactory; in many instances he has neg- 
lected to state the source from which he has taken his songs; and he 
has not furnished a Glossary, without which many of them are unintel- 
ligible. He has not given any statement of the comparative dates of 
different songs; nor has he printed the different readings of the same 
song. These defects greatly diminish the worth of his volume as a 
contribution to political and literary history, and leave the field still 
open for some more faithful editor. 


6.— Brief Biographies. By Samuret Suites, Author of “Self- 
Help,” and “ Life of George Stephenson.” With Steel Portraits. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1861. 16mo. pp. 517. 


Tuts volume comprises a collection of thirty-five biographical 
sketches, reprinted for the most part from English periodicals, and now 
brought together at the suggestion of the American publishers. They 
are in general mere portraits in outline, without any attempt at an elab- 
orate delineation of character, and w.th few biographical details. But 
they exhibit a considerable degree of acquaintance with the topics dis- 
cussed, and are characterized by the same qualities which mark Mr. 
Smiles’s previous and more elaborate works. Among the subjects of 
the sketches are poets and inventors, scholars and statesmen, writers of 
fiction and historians, critics and men of science; and this wide range 
of subjects indicates at once the catholicity of the writer's taste, and 
the cause of his occasional failures to give a clear view of the lives 
and characters described. Few persons could treat such diverse topics 
with equal success as to all of them; and in the case of Mr. Smiles 
this difficulty is enhanced by the extreme brevity to which he has some- 
times restricted himself. Thus many of his sketches do not extend be- 
yond nine or ten pages, and the longest and best of them, the memoir 
of James Watt, covers but little more than fifty pages. With this 
qualification the volume is interesting and instructive. Its style, how- 
ever, is sometimes careless and inelegant, indicating haste in the prepa- 
ration of many of the papers, and on the whole it gives a much less 
favorable idea of Mr. Smiles’s powers than we derive from his other 


works. 
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7.—1. Discourses, Doctrinal and Practical. By Epwarp N. Kirk, 
D.D. 12mo. pp. 225. 

2. The Missionary Sisters: a Memorial of Mrs. Seraphina Haynes 
Everett, and Mrs. Harriet Martha Hamlin, late Missionaries of the 
A, B. M. at Constantinople. By Mrs. M. G. Bensamin. 
12mo. pp. 335. 

3. Memoir of Mary Lundie Duncan: being Recollections of a Daugh- 
ter. By her Mother. 16mo. pp. 384. 

4. The Bible Hour ; or, Scripture Lessons for the Little Ones at Home. 
By the Author of “Our Pastor's Visits,” “The Christian Year- 
Book,” &e. 16mo. pp. 268, 

5. The World’s Birthday. A Book for the Young by Proressor L. 
Gavssen, Geneva, Author of “It is Written,” ete. I6mo. pp. 270. 

6. Ruined Cities of the East. By the Rev. Dr. Tweepie. 16mo. 
pp. 193. 

7. The Morning Star: History of the Children’s Missionary Vessel, 
and of the Marquesan and Micronesian Missions. By Mrs. Jane 
S. Warren. 16mo. pp. 309. 

8. Jerusalem and its Environs; or, The Holy City as it Was and Is. 
By the Rev. W. R. Tweepir, D. D., Author of “ Rivers and Lakes 
of the Bible,” “Seed-Time and Harvest,” “The Early Choice,” &e., 
&e. 16mo. pp. 224. 

9. Annals of the Poor: Narratives of the Dairyman’s Daughter, the 
Negro Servant, and the Young Cottager. By the Rev. Lecu Ricu- 
monD, Rector of Turvey, Bedfordshire. With a Life of the Author, 
by the Rev. Joun Ayre, A.M. 24mo. pp. 285. 

10. History of Christianity to the Time of Constantine. With an In- 
troduction, by Rev. F. D. Huntineton, D. D., late Professor in 
Harvard University. 12mo. pp. 147. 

11. The Persian Flower: a Memoir of Judith Grant Perkins, of 
Oroomiah, Persia. 24mo. pp. 204. 

12. Quench not the Spirit. By Rev. Newman Haut, B. A. 16mo. 
pp. 64. 

13. Tales for My Children. The Way to be Happy; or, The Story of 
Willie, the Gardener Boy.— The Head or the Heart ; or, “ Knowledge 
puffeth up, Charity edifieth.” — Trust in God; or, Jenny's Trials. 
By Caruertne D. Bett. 16mo. pp. 171. Boston: American 
Tract Society. 1860. 


Tne books named above —some of them new, others in a new 
issue —have all been put in circulation by the Tract Society which 
has this city for the centre of its operations, since we prepared our last 
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quarterly list of new publications. They are all of them handsomely 
printed; most of them appear in a very attractive form; and several 
of them are embellished with pictorial illustrations of superior excel- 
lence and beauty. They are such books as cannot fail of interesting 
numerous classes of readers. They are not obtrusively sectarian, 
though they are not without frequent recognition of the doctrines of 
that portion of the Christian Church under whose auspices they are 
published. Their direct aim is to impart elementary religious instruc- 
tion, to hold forth examples of elevated piety, and to act upon the con- 
science and the will of their readers; their incidental purpose and ten- 
dency are to infuse with what appertains to our common Christianity 
the peculiar views of Christian doctrine of which the officers of the 
Society are representatives and advocates. While as tothese views we 
dissent from them, we rejoice, for the cause of religion, in the judicious 
and skilful use of this instrumentality, and, so far as denominational in- 
terests are favorably affected thereby, it is a success fairly won by the 
outlay of enterprise, zeal, and industry. The same method is open to 
other denominations, and the manly and Christian course for them is to 
enter upon it with equal wisdom and vigor, instead of complaining of a 
vantage-ground legitimately gained. At the present day the popular 
press has a much wider and deeper influence than the living voice, and 
those who best understand its management, and are most assiduous in 
its use, hold the master-key to the general mind and heart. 

The scope embraced by these publications is worthy of our emphatic 
notice and admiration. Here, in a single quarter, we have from the 
Society’s press sermons by one of our most eminent divines, able trea- 
tises on Scriptural geography and archeology, biographies that have a 
surpassing charm for readers of every class, tracts that have been cir- 
culated for a long series of years with the most beneficent agency, simi- 
lar productions that now first see the light, and books adapted to the 
religious needs of the nursery and the school-room. Thus every variety 
of taste is catered for, all ages and conditions are consulted, every ave- 
nue to the public attention occupied. It is impossible to over-estimate 
the worth of such a system of operations. The religious tract in its 
original form was of very narrow and doubtful utility. In its homely 
livery, of shape and type that distinguished it from every other publi- 
cation, circulated with but little reference to conventional proprieties, 
thrust aggressively upon the unprepared and unwilling, and not infre- 
quently rude and pugilistic in tone and temper, it was often received as 
a challenge rather than as a gift; and while the instances in which 
such missives accomplished their purpose were carefully sought out 
and set forth, there was probably a much larger number of cases in 
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which they produced irritation, awakened repugnancy, and strength- 
ened opposition to the doctrines they taught. Far otherwise is the 
influence of such publications as we have now before us, taking their 
place quietly among the best literature of the day, winning acceptance 
by their beauty of form, and the intrinsic worth of their contents, 
sought as holiday presents, gracing the centre-table, and constituting 
the most ornamental portion of the child’s or the poor man’s library. 
It is a change in which every friend of religion must discern a most 
forceful means of usefulness, in the place of a method liable to serious 
objections and drawbacks. 

Our limits will not permit us to criticise these books separately ; but 
we must pause for a moment on the one which stands at the head of 
our list. Most of these sermons of Dr. Kirk are closely and exclu- 
sively “practical,” and those that are “doctrinal” are devoted mainly 
to the illustration and defence of the author's own creed, not to the 
refutation, much less to the abuse, of those who believe differently. 
The only exception to this statement which we have encountered is a 
shrewd and felicitous collation of certain texts from the expositors of 
the form of naturalism now rife and rampant, with the recorded sayings 
of Jesus Christ. The discourses in this volume, taken together, de- 
serve to be regarded as model sermons. We have heard and read 
many discourses which contained profounder thought, finer writing, 
deeper pathos, loftier eloquence, but hardly any that have so well ful- 
filled the conditions of efficiency which belong to the pulpit. They are 
simple in style, explicit in statement, affluent in familiar illustrations, 
and direct and earnest, as if the author wrote, not only with his hear- 
ers present to his thought, but with the solemn weight on his own 
mind of the truths and duties he is urging upon them. There is, 
therefore, no abstract discussion ; but statement, argument, and appeal 
are blended as they would be in an animated conversation on similar 
themes. Dr. Kirk’s style is indeed colloquial in its ease and anima- 
tion, in the entire absence of the declamatory vein, and in perfect free- 
dom from the artificial restraints of the pulpit. At the same time, he 
never lets himself down into what are termed in a bad sense collogui- 
alisms ; but his taste is always severely pure, and his diction in gravity 
and dignity corresponds to the vastness and loftiness of his themes. 


8.— Home Ballads and Poems. By Joux Greencear Wuirttier. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1860. 16mo. pp. 206. 


As we have on former occasions expressed our critical judgment as 
to Whittier’s rank among the poets of the day, and as many — perhaps 
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all — of these poems had appeared in some other form before they were 
brought together in this volume, we shall content ourselves with little 
more than the announcement of this new issue,—an announcement 
which we make with unfeigned pleasure. There is in fact nothing that 
we could say now, unless it were the intense reaffirmation of what we 
have already said. Of diction and rhythm Whittier certainly gains an 
increasing mastery year by year; while the humanity, equally bold and 
tender, the keen and discriminating sense of right, the love of freedom, 
the reverence for the true and noble, which alone can render the poet 
worthy of his mission, are deepened in him by the experience of life, 
and find stronger and more touching utterance in each successive col- 
lection of his poems. 


9.—1. Guesses at Truth. By Two Brothers. From the Fifth Lon- 
don Edition. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1861. 12mo. pp. 555. 

2. The Recreations of a Country Parson. Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. 1861. 16mo. pp. 442. 


WE connect these two volumes in one notice, because, though diverse 
in form and origin, they are inspired by a similar purpose, and are 
equally worthy of the popularity which they have enjoyed. Both are 
original and suggestive productions, not to be dismissed with a hasty 
glance or a hurried perusal, — books which set a man thinking, and are 
cherished companions whether at home or on a journey. “ Guesses at 
Truth” was first published more than thirty-three years ago; but since 
that time it has received large additions, both by the introduction of 
new topics of remark and by the revision of the old articles. In its 
present form it is too well known to render any special account of its 
character and purpose necessary, ahd any criticism of its separate parts 
would be a work of supererogation. We need only say, that, although 
its style is often harsh and rough, it comprises one of the most attrac- 
tive collections of fragmentary thoughts in our language, and that there 
is searcely a page on which the reader will not find something to invite 
independent study and reflection. Literature and life, experience and 
aspiration, the actual and the ideal, alike furnish the topics of the book, 
and in reference to each the two brothers open many interesting lines 
of thought for the studious reader. 

In respect to style these two books present a strong contrast. “The 
Recreations of a Country Parson” has a freshness and transparent sim- 
plicity of expression, and a liquid flow in its harmonious periods, which 
indicate a perfect mastery of the art, while its picturesque descriptions 
commend it at once to the lover of nature by their exquisite beauty 
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and their truthfulness. It opens with a delightful picture of the coun- 
try parson’s life, designed to serve in some measure as a Preface to the 
twelve essays which follow. These essays, we are there told, “are 
nothing more than that which they are called, a country clergyman’s 
Recreations. My solid work, and my first thoughts,” the writer adds, 
“are given to that which is the business and the happiness of my life. 
But these Essays have led me into a field which to myself was fresh 
and pleasant. And I have always returned from them with increased 
interest to graver themes and trains of thought.” Among them are 
chapters on “ The Art of putting Things; being Thoughts on Represen- 
tation and Misrepresentation,” concerning “ Work and Play,” “The 
Moral Influence of the Dwelling,” “Hurry and Leisure,” “The Wor- 
ries of Life, and how to meet them,” and “ Concerning Growing Old.” 
To the discussion of all his themes the writer brings a large familiarity 
with books and men, a genial philosophy, and a kindly spirit. The re- 
sult is a book which seems likely to secure for itself a permanent place 
in this department of literature. Certainly nothing better of its kind 
has appeared within our recollection ; and there have been few books 
of miscellaneous essays so admirable in both matter and manner. 


10.— The Life and Letters of Mrs. Emily C. Judson. By A. C. 
Kenprick, Professor of Greek Literature in the University of 
Rochester. New York: Sheldon & Co. 12mo. pp. 426. 


Ir was a wonderful appointment of Providence, that Dr. Judson, 
than whom no missionary in modern times has dared or endured more 
bravely, should have married successively three women who stand in 
the foremost rank among Christian heroines. The unparalleled suffer- 
ings of the first Mrs. Judson, and the arduous apostolate exercised by 
the second, when the widow of the saintly Boardman, have become a 
part of the ecclesiastical history of our times. The third, though not 
called to such labors, perils, or hardships as fell to the lot of the others, 
manifested, on a less conspicuous stage, courage and fortitude fully 
equal to theirs. Her life was one protracted struggle. Born in pen- 
ury, with surroundings unfavorable to mental culture, with a slender 
constitution, prematurely overburdened with cares for her poverty- 
stricken parents and family, often obliged to stave off utter destitution 
by exhausting toil, when she needed the retirement and comforts of the 
sick-chamber, —all the while conscious of powers that only craved 
development in order to place her honorably and usefully before the 
public, and of tastes and impulses that fitted her for intellectual pur- 
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suits alone,—she fought her way on with a truly masculine energy, 
yet with all the sensitiveness, delicacy, and reserve of a genuine wo- 
man; acquired at intervals and in fragments a highly finished educa- 
tion; grew, one could hardly say by what stages, into eminence as a 
writer both of verse and prose; and from what she deemed obscurity 
and neglect suddenly awoke to the knowledge that her pen was one of 
the recognized forces in the moral and religious world. She had just 
attained this position, when her writings attracted the notice of Dr. 
Judson (then in this country), who at once sought her acquaintance, 
asked her to be his wife, and took her with him on his return voyage 
to India. Her life there had at first all the usual trials and bereave- 
ments incident to her condition, and at a very early period it was hope- 
lessly clouded over by the declining health, then by the perilous illness, 
then by the death of her husband. She returned to this country with 
a shattered constitution, and with the care of Dr. Judson’s older chil- 
dren added to that of her own sole surviving child. Wasting rapidly 
with pulmonary consumption, she furnished Dr. Wayland with materi- 
als for his Memoir of her husband, busied herself in arrangements for 
the support and education of the children thrown upon her charge, con- 
ducted an extensive correspondence, was forced into a controversy with 
certain publishers who threatened to make the copyright of Dr. Way- 
land’s Memoir useless to her family (for whose benefit it was designed) 
by the issue of a cheap and unauthorized memoir, and sank into her last 
sleep absolutely worn out in body by a career in which she had never 
known a resting-place or a moment of repose. While we have in Dr. 
Kendrick’s narrative a detailed outline of her outward life, we have, 
for the most part in her own letters, a vivid portraiture of her spiritual 
nature, growing by what she suffered and overcame, enriched at every 
stage by her experience of trial and adversity, joyous and often jubi- 
lant except under the shadow of her one great grief, culminating with 
a more than earthly beauty as her last hour drew near. The volume 
is, in every respect, admirably compiled. The task was worthy of 
even Dr. Kendrick’s distinguished reputation, and we are glad that he 
has given himself to it, mind and heart, and has produced a book hon- 
orable alike to the author and the subject. 


11.— A Forest Hymn. By Cutten Bryant. With Illus- 
trations by Joun A. Hows. New York: W. A. Townsend & Co. 


1860. pp. 32. 


WE suppose that we express an almost universal opinion, when we 


place this poem at the head of its class. Meditative devotion amidst 
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the sublimest aspects of nature has never found and can hardly find 
purer or loftier utterance. But until the appearance of the book now 
on our table, we had never thought of the special capacities of the For- 
est Hymn for artistical treatment. Yet no one can read it with this 
reference without being strongly impressed by the number and variety 
of external scenes and objects either directly described, cursorily 
named, or employed as metaphors, so that there are few of the single 
lines which would not be richly suggestive to an artist of genius. This 
book is a master-work in its kind. It consists of thirty-two leaves, each 
leaf containing a small portion of the poem — sometimes a few words, 
sometimes four or five lines — with an engraving on some theme de- 
rived from that portion. The engravings, of course, are principally of 
trees and forest scenery, each exquisitely true to nature, and each 
widely dissimilar from every other. In conception and execution these 
pictures merit superlative praise. The book can hardly be surpassed 
in beauty. All its details indicate the most delicate taste, and they are 
all in perfect harmony with the tone and character of the poem they 
illustrate. 


12. — Hours with the Mystics. A Contribution to the History of Relig- 
tous Opinion. By Ronerr Atrrep Vauenan, B. A. Second 
Edition, revised and augmented by the Author. London: John W. 
Parker and Son. 1860. 2 vols. 16mo. pp. 329, 339. 


Tuts work is cast in a series of imaginary dialogues between three 
friends, interspersed with essays supposed to be read at their successive 
meetings. It covers the entire ground from the early Oriental Mysti- 
cism and the Neo-Platonism of the Alexandrian school to the panthe- 
istic Mysticism of our own day. The historical notices are full and 
elaborate; the discussions impartial and appreciative. The germ of 
mysticism is traced in the introspective tendency of religious feeling in 
the purest and best minds. This tendency is followed in its divergent 
routes, as on the one hand the mystic absorbs into his soul the light 
and love that flow from Divine revelation, or on the other subordinates 
all teachings from without to his own fancied intuitions, and rejoices in 
a self-kindled fire. The former type nourishes spirits for heaven, and 
often for walks of patient, faithful, self-denying, loving duty on earth ; 
while the latter runs into asceticism, lapses into Antinomianism, or be- 
comes bewildered in the self-intoxication of Pantheism. Beneath all 
forms of mysticism our author recognizes the fundamental truth of the 
direct revelation of God to the soul of man, the immanence of the Di- 
vine spirit in the human spirit, the dependence of the religious life on 
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direct personal communion with Him from whom it flows and to whom 
it tends. The work is precious, not alone as a contribution to religious 
history, but still more as a treasury of calm, liberal, and devout thought 
on the highest subjects of speculation and reflection. 


13.— Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. By Hernert 
Srencer, Author of “Social Statics,” “The Principles of Psychol- 
ogy,” and “Essays, Scientific, Political, and Speculative.” New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1861. 12mo. pp. 283. 


Tue idea which is evolved in this treatise is, that “ complete living,” 
being the ultimate object of life, must be the prime aim of education. 
Science is therefore the great desideratum. The mistakes in life are at 
first the results of ignorance; repeated, they grow into vicious habits, 
and deepen into vicious principles. Knowledge should therefore pre- 
cede the formation of habits. In the prevalent systems of education, 
merely formal, technical, and instrumental branches of instruction hold 
the first place, — words ill understood instead of truths and laws. Ac- 
curate science is reserved till practical errors of all kinds have taken 
too deep root in the character to be eradicated thence when they are 
rejected by the understanding. In a healthful system, teaching by rote 
should be superseded by the direct presentation of truth. Instead of 
the provisional discipline of arbitrary rewards and punishments, which, 
as the child soon learns, has no intrinsic or permanent validity, the in- 
herent tendencies and inevitable consequences of actions should be 
made obvious, and forced upon the consciousness in the very earliest 
stages of moral agency. In physical education our author regards ex- 
cessive restraint and ascetic maxims as the chief sources of evil and 
danger. The natural appetite, denied its legitimate cravings, and held 
in check by some strict system of dietetics, seizes with eagerness on its 
occasional holiday indulgences, and lapses into a coarse animalism ; 
whereas, left to itself, it would be its own moderator, and, never under- 
fed, would not covet special occasions for excess and gluttony. We 
have no space to discuss this theory. It certainly is plausible, and, 
doubtless, as opposed to the corresponding error, has a germ of truth. 
The entire volume claims diligent study, and is replete with suggestions 
that intimately concern all parents and educators. The author is one 
of the great thinkers of the age; and, while we are not prepared at all 
points to accept his philosophy, we rejoice that his several works are to 
be given to the American public. 
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14.— Hymns and Choirs: or, The Matter and the Manner of the Ser- 
vice of Song in the House of the Lord. By Austin Puevrs and 
Epwarps A. Park, Professors at Andover, and Danret L. Fur- 
BER, Pastor at Newton. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1860. 
12mo. pp. 425. 


Proressors Puerrs and Park, as the editors of the “ Sabbath 
Hymn-Book,” have had their thoughts specially directed to the whole 
subject of Christian Hymnology, and in the first and second chapters 
of the volume before us — written by those gentlemen respectively — 
we have the matured results of their thought and experience. For the 
remaining chapter we are indebted to Mr. Furber. The first two chap- 
ters will have a peculiar charm for all who are professionally interested 
in hymnology, especially for the numerous class of men who have com- 
piled hymn-books; and they show how industriously and lovingly the 
writers performed the previous labor of compilation, — how much of 
their best strength they bestowed where thousands of worshippers will 
be edified, without the slightest appreciation of the skill, study, and 
labor requisite in the construction of a really good hymn-book. But 
we doubt whether the larger public will care to follow the learned Pro- 
fessors through so many pages of detailed and elaborate criticism. The 
third chapter approaches much more nearly to the character of a popular 
essay, and contains many suggestions of prime importance with regard to 
“the service of song” in our churches; but even this is rendered less 
available than it might be for general use by frequent references to and 
illustrations from the “ Sabbath Hymn-Book.” In fine, the entire volume 
is not so much a general treatise on psalmody, as a companion-volume 
to that one collection of hymns. It contains, however, rich materials 
for a general treatise which is greatly needed, and we wish that the au- 
thors had merged their special purpose in the endeavor to supply that 
want. 


15.— The Works of Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, Viscount of 
St. Albans, and Lord High Chancellor of England. Collected and 
edited by James Srepprne, M. A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Rosert Lesvie Exxis, Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Dovetas Denon Hearn, Barrister-at-Law, Late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Volume XII., being Vol. II. of the 
Literary and Professional Works. Boston: Brown and Taggard. 
1860. pp. 454. 


Tuis volume contains several of Bacon’s Latin tracts, with transla- 
tions, and the Additions and Corrections — many of them of great his- 
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torical importance — inserted by him in a manuscript copy of Camden’s 
Annals. But the larger part of the volume consists of his “ Essays.” 
These Essays constitute in themselves, miscellaneous as they are, a by 
no means incomplete compend of practical ethics. The purest of all 
Bacon's writings in point of style, —a model of the best prose of the 
Elizabethan age, — they display the keenest insight into human nature 
and character, and the application of the highest philosophy to the con- 
duct of life. They are a repertory, from which modern writers have 
drawn many of their richest thoughts; and, while in similar cases the 
streams are often more palatable than the fountain, in this no reader 
should fail to seek the fountain. We would again earnestly solicit 
attention to this, which promises to be in every sense the best, as it is 
derived from the only complete edition of Bacon’s works. The best, 
we say; for we learn that many typographical errors, which escaped 
the vigilance of the English editors, are corrected in the American 
reprint. 


16. — Considerations on some of the Elements and Conditions of Social 
Welfare and Human Progress. Being Academic and Occasional 
Discourses, and other Pieces. By C.S. Henry, D.D. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1861. 12mo. pp. 415. 


Tue papers contained in this volume were written independently of 
one another, at wide intervals of time, and on very different occasions. 
Yet they have a virtual unity in the patriotic purposes and aspirations 
which they all alike breathe ; for, while we recognize in them the ma- 
ture scholarship for which Dr. Henry has been long distinguished, they 
are even more prominently characterized by an anxious love of his 
country, solicitude for her true honor, and a profound sense of her 
needs and perils. 

One somewhat singular phenomenon strikes us with regard to this 
book, namely, the growth of the author’s style in qualities which are 
not wont to grow with added years, — in vivacity and fervor. He now 
writes — not, indeed, without the wisdom befitting his age — more like 
a young man than he did a quarter of a century ago. The first dis- 
course in the volume is weighty in a double sense. It is sound, judi- 
cious, impressive; but it put us to sleep. Our somnolency was dissi- 
pated by the last — evidently just written — article, which is sprightly 
enough to quicken the pulse of the most phlegmatic reader. This arti- 
cle is an essay on the much mooted subject of “ Polities and the Pul- 
pit.” Dr. Henry here maintains none of the hackneyed commonplaces 
about the independence of the pulpit and the rights of the clergy; but 
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simply takes the ground that the preacher of Christianity is bound to 
inculcate its precepts and urge its sanctions in their application to the 
whole of life, and that there is nothing in political duties or sins which 
should make them either more or less emphatically the subjects of pul- 
pit instruction than any other class of duties or sins. The preaching of 
mere politics is, indeed, extra-Christian, and is worthy of summary con- 
demnation. The preaching about the political sins and duties of remote 
communities is cowardly and contemptible. But he who, not as a par- 
tisan, but as a Christian, takes men’s political relations and responsibil- 
ities, along with their business and their home life, into the circle on 
which the guiding light of Christian principle and of our Divine Mas- 
ter’s example is to be poured, simply acquits himself of obligations 
which pertain to the very tenure of his office. Nor is such preaching 
wont to give offence, or to do seeming injury. What has brought the 
pulpit into reproach in this matter has been, not the inculeation of 
Christian ethics in their relation to the state and its citizens; but, 
sometimes, flippant personality unworthy of a gentleman, still more so 
of a minister ; sometimes, the open advocacy in the pulpit, not of princi- 
ples, but of men and parties ; and, oftenest of all, fierce and bitter denun- 
ciation, as if the preacher were employing Satan to cast out Satan. 

The paper which has called forth these comments is preceded by 
three letters on “ President Making,” addressed to Hon. Josiah Quincy. 
The author paints justly and vividly the evils connected with and pro- 
ceeding from a quadrennial popular election, from the necessity of 
which the founders of the Constitution intended to provide relief in in- 
terposing Electors between the people and the President. The remedy 
which Dr. Henry suggests is the substitution of an actual choice by lot 
for our present method, which is virtually little else, except that the 
names of the most experienced and best qualified statesmen are gener- 
ally excluded from the urns of the respective popular conventions. 
He proposes that the President should be drawn from those who have 
served either one or two terms in the Senate of the United States. It 
is enough to say of this plan, that an amendment to the Constitution 
which should open the way for it is beyond the range of possible 
things. Were it not so, we agree with our author that the chance in 
favor of a worthy choice would be better than it now is. 

We have not left ourselves space to examine the Academic Dis- 
courses contained in this volume, which will be read with profound 
interest, full as they are of suggestive thought, and of the ripe fruits of 
an eminently liberal and generous culture. The publication of these 
papers will revive in our own vicinity happy recollections of the author 
in the minds of his old friends, and will make him favorably known to 
many of a younger generation. 
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17.— Critical, Historical, and Miscellaneous Essays. By Lorp Ma- 
CAULAY. With a Memoir and Index. In Six Volumes. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. 1860. 


Tuis edition contains all the articles, within the scope of the title, 
published with the author’s revision during his lifetime, all those pub- 
lished by his friends since his death, and several, reputedly and un- 
doubtedly his, which are not included in any other edition of his writ- 
ings. The Essays are arranged in chronological order, so as to present 
the growth of the author’s mind, opinions, and style. A very copious 
and minute Index renders these volumes available for reference on a 
vast variety of subjects. It is enough to say of the Memoir that it is 
written by Mr. E. P. Whipple. This edition is beautifully printed, and 
bears the marks of the most careful superintendence. Our readers 
cannot need to be told that among Lord Macaulay's reviews and essays 
there are none of ephemeral value, but that his affluent knowledge, 
subtile thought, acute reasoning, and unsurpassed vividness of style en- 
rich and adorn every subject that came under his hand. No public or 
private library can afford to remain destitute of this, by far.the most 
complete collection of his miscellaneous writings that has been made. 


18. — Historical Pictures Retouched. A Volume of Miscellanies. In 
Two Parts. Part I. Studies. Part Il. Fancies. By Mrs. Dati, 
Author of “ Woman’s Right to Labor.” Boston: Walker, Wise, & 


Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 403. 


Tue first part of this volume presents the best possible vindication 
of “woman's right to labor,” by a valuable portion of the history of 
what distinguished women, from Aspasia down to the present day, have 
effected in philosophy, science, art, and literature. All of the papers 
are learnedly, ably, and carefully written, and two or three of them 
have a unique interest and value. One of them is a series of sketches 
of those women of Bologna who acquired eminence in studies and pur- 
suits ordinarily monopolized by men. Another is a synopsis of the 
contributions of women to medical science. This contains thirty-seven 
names, and embodies an array of facts, which, if known in detail, can 
hardly, we think, in their collective magnitude and significance, lie within 
the cognizance of the profession in general. 

The “ Fancies” are graceful sketches, most of them with a basis of 
fact, originally printed in a journal of limited circulation. They dis- 
play a large measure of power in the delineation both of nature and of 
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character, and a development of the imaginative faculty which is not 
generally expected, yet is found with great frequency in the minds that 
take the strongest hold on the working-day world and the practical in- 
terests of humanity. 

The volume closes with what is neither “study” nor “fancy,” but a 
glowing tribute to the saintly excellence and the pastoral fidelity of the 
venerable Dr. Lowell, by one who deems it a chief blessing of her 
childhood to have been a lamb of his flock. For many years he has 
been cut off from those active duties, in which he was revered and be- 
loved as few Christian pastors have ever been; yet from his chamber 
of illness and suffering there goes forth, with the illustrious example of 
fortitude and resignation, many a kind token of remembrance, letter of 
advice or sympathy, and affectionate message to the young and old, 
who still rejoice in the unsevered bond. 


19.—1. Horse-Shoe Robinson. A Tale of the Tory Ascendency. Re- 
vised Edition. 

2. Swallow-Barn; or, A Sojourn in the Old Dominion. Revised 
Edition. With Illustrations by Strother. 

3. Rob of the Bowl. A Legend of St. Inigoe’s. Revised Edition. 

4. Quodlibet: containing some Annals thereof, with an Authentic Ac- 
count of the Origin and Growth of the Borough, and the Sayings and 
Doings of Sundry of the Townspeople ; interspersed with Sketches of 
the most Remarkable and Distinguished Characters of that Place and 
Vicinity. By Sotomon Schoolmaster, from 
Original MSS., indited by him, and now made public at the Request 
and under the Patronage of the great New-Light Democratic Cen- 
tral Committee of Quodlibet. Second Edition. 

5. Memoirs of the Life of William Wirt, Attorney-General of the 
United States. A New and Revised Edition. Two volumes in one. 

By Joun P. Kennepy. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1860. 


We give a hearty welcome to this new and beautiful edition of Ken- 
nedy’s works. It is not meet that the crowd of aspirants for literary 
fame should hide from view an author whose name holds a high place 
even in the shortest list that we might give of our men of genius and 
deservedly eminent writers. His novels hold the same rank in the 
multitude of competitors among whom they now reappear, which they 
occupied when he and Cooper were almost alone in that department of 
our national literature. We are unwilling to attempt an estimate of 
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their merits within our present limits, though in a future number we 
should be glad to recall the attention of a new generation of readers to 
works that have had in our pages, in former years, their due meed of 
approving criticism. Quodlibet is a political satire, which first ap- 
peared in 1840, and can be best appreciated by those who bear the 
questions then at issue in distinct remembrance; but in its main fea- 
tures it remains no less applicable after the lapse of twenty years, dur- 
ing which party spirit has lost nothing of its vehemence, recklessness, 
and rancor. Few men have lived in our country who are more wor- 
thy to be commemorated than William Wirt, or whose personal and 
private character presents more numerous features and aspects of com- 
manding interest; and certainly no one of our historical personages 
has been more fortunate in his biographer. The edition before us has 
all the merits of form and execution, of which the name of the pub- 
lishers is a sufficient guaranty. 


20.— Archeologia Americana. Transactions and Collections of the 
American Antiquarian Society. Volume IV. Boston. 1860. 8vo. 


pp- 395. 


We need only to specify the contents of this volume to indicate its 
value as a series of contributions to American History. We have, 
first, a series of original documents, illustrative of the History of Ra- 
leigh’s first American Colony and of the Colony at Jamestown, edited 
by Rev. Edward E. Hale. This is followed by “ A Discourse of Vir- 
ginia,” by Edward Maria Wingfield, the first President of the Colony, 
edited by Mr. Charles Deane. Then we have a reprint of Josselyn’s 
“ New England’s Rarities Discovered,” with notes by Professor Tuck- 
erman of Amherst College, and with an Introduction in which the edi- 
tor incorporates with a brief memoir of the author a succinct sketch of 
the early botanists of America. Last, and most curious of all, is a nar- 
rative, now first printed, under the editorship of Mr. Samuel F. Haven, 
of a Voyage to Spitzbergen in 1613, in which the process of taking, 
cutting up, and trying out the whale is minutely described, with rude 
pictorial illustrations. An Appendix contains a Life of Sir Ralph 
Lane, the Governor of Raleigh’s first Colony, by Mr. Hale, and a 
biographical notice of Samuel Jennison, late Treasurer of the Society, 
by its President, Hon. Stephen Salisbury. Of the amount of labor 
employed in the preparation of this volume none but a practised anti- 
quary can form an adequate estimate. Its contents are all intensely 
interesting, inasmuch as they enable us to see with the eyes, and to en- 
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ter into the thoughts, of those to whom this Western world was unfold- 
ing fresh marvels and mysteries day by day, exciting ever-new amaze- 
ment, and tasking the capacities of language in describing experiences 
stranger than the dreams of an earlier generation. 


21.— History and Analysis of the Constitution of the United States, 
with a full Account of the Confederations which preceded it; of the 
Debates and Acts of the Convention which formed it; of the Judi- 
cial Decisions which have construed it ; with Papers and Tables illus- 
trative of the Action of the Government and People under it. By 
Naruantet C. Towre, Counsellor at Law, Washington, D. C. 
Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 444. 


In his admirably worded title-page Mr. ‘Towle gives us the measure 
by which to test his work, which contains in the simplest form, in an 
arrangement well adapted for reference, and with a full index, precisely 
what the author promises. In the body of the work the Constitution 
is divided into clauses, and under each clause are given whatever of 
antecedent history belonged to it, an abridged history of the alterna- 
tives or substitutes for it proposed in Convention, and a list of the judi- 
cial decisions by which its construction has been determined or modi- 
fied. This analysis is followed by a compilation of such documents 
and historical notices as were requisite to complete the author's plan. 
The book has the precision of a strictly legal work. It is not a popu- 
lar treatise, but a book designed for permanent reference and use ; 
Heaven grant that it continue to be of current use, and not the memo- 
rial of a Union shipwrecked and shattered! The author deserves the 
thanks of the American public for the thorough execution of his self- 
imposed task, as felicitous in its design as it is successful in its per- 
formance. 


22.— General Problems from the Orthographic Projections of Descrip- 
tive Geometry; with their Applications to Oblique — including Iso- 
metrical — Projections, Graphical Constructions in Spherical Trigo- 
nometry, Topographical Projection (“One Plane Descriptive”), and 
Graphic Transformations. By S. Eowarp Warren, C. E., Pro- 
fessor of Descriptive Geometry and Geometrical Drawing in the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. New York: John 
Wiley. 1860. 8vo. pp. 412. Plates 35. 


Tu1s work can hardly be analyzed in detail in a literary journal, 
and, if it could be, we might distrust our own competency to the task. 
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It may therefore be sufficient to say, that Mr. Warren’s treatise prof- 
fers strong claims on the mathematical student for its philosophical 
arrangement, the lucidness of its definitions, demonstrations, and solu- 
tions, and the thoroughness with which it covers the entire ground des- 
ignated on its title-page. 


23.—1. First Greek Book ; comprising an Outline of the Forms and 
Inflections of the Language, a Complete Analytical Syntax, and an 
Introductory Greek Reader. With Notes and Vocabularies. By Au- 
Bert Harkness, Ph. D., Professor of Greek in Brown University, 
Author of “ Arnold’s First Latin Book,” “A Second Latin Book,” 
etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1861. 12mo. pp. 276. 

2. A Handbook of Exercises and Reading Lessons for Beginners in 
Latin, progressively illustrated by Grammatical References. By 
James Morris Warron, Rector of the Hopkins Grammar School 
in New Haven. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1860. 12mo. 
pp. 244. 


Proressor Harkness’s First Greek Book is the most compre- 
hensive text-book we have ever seen. Its brevity is not the result of 
imperfection or obscurity, but of perfect precision and method. It 
demands for its profitable use a skilful and painstaking teacher, and 
none else should be intrusted with a pupil in Greek. The definitions 
are remarkable for their brevity and explicitness. The paradigms are 
arranged with an eye equally to the economy of space and the easy 
comprehension of the learner. Exercises for the translation of Greek 
into English, and of English into Greek, occur at brief intervals. A 
series of “Greek Selections,” with explanatory notes, is appended to 
the Grammar. We are glad to find among these extracts a selection 
from the SyoAaorixoi of Hierocles, which we studied in our boyhood in 
the old Graca Minora, and have not seen since. A Greek and Eng- 
lish and an English and Greek Vocabulary, sufficient for the exercises 
in the body of the work, complete the volume. We cannot doubt that 
this First Book will be received with general favor; and we believe 
that it will greatly facilitate the process of elementary education in 
Greek, and will at the same time render it more thorough. 

Mr. Whiton’s book consists first of progressive exercises for the 
translation of Latin into English and of English into Latin, arranged 
with reference to Andrews and Stoddard’s Grammar, and then of a 
series of reading lessons. These are followed by notes on the exer- 
cises and lessons, and by a Latin and English and an English and Latin 
Vocabulary, the former of which is remarkably full in its description of 
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words and their meanings, and designates English words derived from 
the Latin. The book seems to us perfectly adapted to its purpose, and 
can hardly fail to find abundant favor with teachers and pupils. 


24.— Principles of Physics or Natural Philosophy, designed for the 
use of Colleges and Schools. By Bexsamin SILuiman, Jr., Profes- 
sor of General and Applied Chemistry in Yale College. Second 
edition. Revised and rewritten. 


WE were very much pleased with the first edition of Professor Silli- 
man’s excellent compendium of Physics, and were therefore prepared 
to welcome it in its present new and improved form. The work before 
us covers the whole ground usually included in the French and Ger- 
man treatises on general Physics. Beginning with a discussion of the 
general properties of matter, and of the elementary principles of me- 
chanics, we find next a clear statement of the characteristic qualities of 
the solid, the liquid, and the gas, including the laws of crystallography, 
elasticity, hydrostatics, hydrodynamics, and pneumatics. Then follows 
an excellent chapter on the theory of undulations, which serves as an 
introduction to the principles of Acousties, Light and Heat, which are 
ably presented in the three succeeding chapters. The laws of polar 
forces are also fully illustrated in the chapter on Electricity, and a brief 
statement of the principles of Meteorology closes the volume. This 
work is remarkable for its full and concise statements, and we have sel- 
dom seen so much matter condensed into one volume. 

It does not aim at an analytical development of the principles of 
the science, and has not, therefore, been written on an inductive plan, 
but it presents the results of investigation in the various departments 
of Physics with admirable clearness, even to their details, and is excel- 
lently well adapted to give the student a comprehensive view of the 
whole ground. 

Evident care has been taken to assign to each subject its due propor- 
tion of space, and we think that Professor Silliman has judged wisely 
in dwelling more fully on the subjects of Light, Heat, and Electricity 
than is usual in American text-books on Natural Philosophy, which 
often are too exclusively limited to the elements of mechanics, hydro- 
statics, and pneumatics. Surely the wonderful discoveries which have 
been made during the last half-century, and the important practical ap- 
plications they have received, should not be overlooked in a course of 
elementary instruction, and we are glad to find that the beautiful re- 
searches of Brewster, Faraday, Joule, Melloni, Regnault, and the won- 
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derful results obtained with the inductive coil of Ruhmkorff and 
Ritchie, all find their proper place in the present treatise. Professor 
Silliman states in his Preface that the first half of the book has been 
entirely rewritten, and the whole volume has been certainly very 
greatly improved in several important particulars. We think that the 
classification adopted in this edition is a great improvement on that of 
the first, and we are also glad to see that problems have been added at 
the ends of the chapters. We believe that the solution of problems is 
the best mode of impressing the principles of any of the physical 
sciences on the mind, and we hope that this method, so universally used 
in the higher institutions of learning, both of England and the Conti- 
nent, will soon be generally adopted in this country. A student cannot 
well solve all the problems given in this treatise without understanding 
the principles involved, and the author has added to the work a large 
number of useful tables, which will not only aid the learner in solving 
the problems, but which will also be found valuable in many questions 
of practical science. 


25.— An Inquiry into the Nature, Foundation, and Extent of Moral 


Obligation, involving the Nature of Duty, of Holiness, and of Sin. 
Being an Introduction to the Study of Moral Science in ail its 
Branches, including the Legal, Theological, and Governmental. By 
Davip Mercatr. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee, & Co. 1860. 
12mo. pp. 487. 


Tue object of this treatise is to prove and illustrate the identity of 
virtue with what the author terms “ benevolent utility,” or, still better, 
“benevolent rectitude.” His system is to be distinguished on the one 
hand from that by which, not the purpose, but the tendency of an action 
determines its moral character, and on the other from that by which 
virtue is made identical with benevolent feeling, rather than with be- 
nevolent principle. He maintains that the promotion of happiness is 
God’s purpose in the creation, and he regards holiness as but another 
name for the conditions of high, diffusive, and enduring happiness. 
Whatever dispositions and acts tend to increase the aggregate and to 
prolong the duration of happiness are holy, because they are in har- 
mony with the mind and in furtherance of the will of God. The adap- 
tation of any state of mind or mode of conduct to produce, extend, or 
prolong happiness attaches to it the character of right, endows it with 
the sanctity of duty, and commends it to the natural conscience as an 
obligation. Right and wrong are therefore inherent qualities, not cre- 
ated by the statute-law of revelation, but of necessity appertaining to 
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the relations of beings and objects to one another and to their Creator, 
and revealed by God in order to arouse men’s heed to those moral dis- 
tinetions, which would have been none the less valid had they been left 
in obscurity or trusted to the vague conjectures of naturalism. Mr. 
Metcalf has shown himself in this volume a sound and able reasoner. 
His style may perhaps lack euphony and grace; but it has what, on 
such a subject, — nay, on any subject, — is much better, explicitness and 
directness. There is not a single instance in which he employs verbi- 
age to conceal a difficulty which he cannot surmount. We doubt 
whether there is a sentence hard to be understood in the whole volume. 


26.— German Popular Tales and Household Stories. Collected by 
the Brothers Grimm. Newly Translated. With Illustrations by 
Edward H. Wehnert. First and Second Series. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols, Lee, & Co. 1861. 12mo. pp. 456, 430. 


Or wild and weird stories, such as take hold with intense strength 
on the imagination of children, and have an indescribable charm for 
such as have outgrown other childish things, the collection of the Broth- 
ers Grimm is probably the richest extant. The new and excellent 


translation now before us is published in such a style as to render it an 
attractive book for the holidays; and we are sure that, within the range 
of holiday presents, there can be hardly any that would call forth hear- 
tier or more enduring gratitude from an intelligent boy or girl. 


27.— The King of the Mountains. From the French of Epwonp 
Asovut. By Mary L. Boorn. With an Introduction by Eres 
Sarcent. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 1861. 


Tue writings of M. About have been several times noticed in the 
North American Review. He is an author of that peculiar genius 
which always secures a certain kind of popularity. Readers who ask 
only to be amused will find what they want in his pages, in the great- 
est abundance. His wit is keen and brilliant; his satire unrelenting as 
it is unscrupulous; his style clear, pungent, at times graphic, always 
attractive. Having said this, we have exhausted the merits of Edmond 
About. He pays no regard to truth, and has not the remotest concep- 
tion of justice or honor. When he advocates the cause of right, it is 
by accident or whim; and he always spoils the effect of sach advocacy 
by some monstrous invention, some portentous falsehood, that takes 
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away our confidence in everything he says. Thus, in his brilliant 
book on the Roman Question, he inserted an atrocious libel upon one 
of the most estimable noblemen in Italy,—the Duke of Sforza Cesa- 
rini, which he was obliged, in the most humiliating manner, to retract. 
M. About exhibits an extraordinary spite— we can use no better 
word — against the Greek people. He has written two or three books, 
all breathing the same hostile spirit toward the nation, and abounding 
with libels upon well-known individuals. This last is a novel entitled 
Le Roi des Montagnes, * The King of the Mountains.” The scene is 
laid in and near Athens; and the principal hero is Hadgi-Stavros, a 
Klepht or mountain robber. The time of the story is 1855 or 1856, 
—a period when Greece was temporarily infested with brigands, 
who were so audacious as to approach the capital, and who perpe- 
trated acts of robbery not only on the neighboring mountains, but on 
the Plain of Athens. An account of the state of Greece in that pe- 
riod which should embody these facts, would be curious and interest- 
ing. But M. About’s book is a monstrous libel upon the whole Greek 
nation. It contains lively delineations of character, but they are not 
Greek characters; pictures of scenery, that are very good; conversa- 
tions which are amusing and witty, but which are marked by the retorts 
and jokes of the Paris salons, and are therefore wholly out of place on 
Mount Parnes. Hadgi-Stavros is a well-drawn character, with the ex- 
ception that he has not a single trait of the Greek Klepht, and his ex- 
ternal relations are false and impossible. As one of the Athenian critics 
remarks, he is a Parisian wit dressed in the fustanella. He is repre- 
sented as having driven a thriving trade in robbery for many years ; 
having large sums of money deposited with London bankers ; being the 
head of an organized company, to which he makes annual reports of 
profit and loss. The ministry at Athens are in his pay; the public 
journals are under his control; the officers of the army are at his ser- 
vice; the monks of the monastery on Mount Parnes are in league with 
him, or act as his spies; in short, the leaders of every class of men, 
public and private, are good friends with him, and at his beck and call. 
A more slanderous representation was never made. We happen to 
know something of the state of things in Greece at the time intended to 
be described in this novel. The ministry were as likely to be in league 
with mountain robbers as Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell. 
A Klepht or brigand was as likely to have money on deposit with an 
English banker, as sheep-stealers and robbers of hen-roosts here or in 
England are likely to keep bank accounts with the Barings or Roths- 
childs. In the best days of brigandage, under the Turks, the robber who 
could steal a lamb or a kid for a xdedrixdy cvpmdécior, and a skin full of 
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fytwaro or turpentine-wine to wash it down with, considered himself a 
lucky fellow. It so happened that we crossed Mount Parnes, passing 
over the spot where, in full sight of Athens, Hadgi-Stavros has his 
camp, not long before the incidents and transactions detailed in this novel. 
There were at that time rumors of brigands committing depredations 
upon the peasantry of the little mountain villages, and upon the monas- 
tery, whose inmates, according to M. About, were the allies of the rob- 
bers. And sure enough, as we entered the rough mountain path that 
leads to the old Hellenic fortress, where Thrasybulus and his fellow- 
exiles assembled preparatory to the overthrow of the tyranny of the 
Thirty, we met a band of the ywpodpidaxes, or gens d’armes, as About 
calls them, conducting three villanous-looking pilferers, with their hands 
tied behind them, down to Athens, where they were afterwards tried 
and punished. Pursuing our way, we reached the monastery, and 
learned that these worthy prototypes of Hadgi-Stavros had been levy- 
ing contributions of bread and honey on the monks, who, not fancying 
this sort of treatment, had given notice to the armed police, and in this 
way the robbers were taken. These facts will enable our readers to 
judge of M. About’s fictions. 

Soon after the outbreak of the Crimean War, bodies of brigands 
began to infest Greece, entering the country on the north, mainly from 
the Turkish Provinces. To assert that the Cabinet at Athens were in 
collusion with these desperadoes, is to utter an absurd and impossible 
slander. The robbers committed many outrages, even some murders ; 
but the government troops, whose officers, according to About, were their 
friends and associates, were despatched for the protection of the country, 
and the destruction of these marauders. Several bloody conflicts fol- 
lowed; the bands were broken up; most of them were slain by the 
troops, and the survivors were taken prisoners and perished by the 
guillotine. This was the dying struggle of the system of brigandage 
which Greece had inherited from her former tyrants. Travelling is as 
safe in Greece as it is in France or England. The Greeks have made 
extraordinary progress in reconstructing the edifice of civilization. 
They deserve the sympathy and support of all enlightened nations, 
Such a tissue of calumnies upon a people in the condition of the 
Greeks as M. About’s book contains, is a crime against humanity, 
which deserves the severest reprobation. 

What motive had this young Frenchman for these malicious mis- 
representations ? The French government maintains a French school 
in Athens, as in Rome. Young men of talent are sent there at the 
expense of the government to study the language, literature, and an- 
tiquities of the country. The plan is an excellent one, and has pro- 
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duced good fruits. Beulé, the author of a valuable and learned work 
on the Acropolis of Athens, and another on the Peloponnesus, was a 
member of the school ; Lacroix, author of the admirable history of the 
“Isles of Greece,” published in the Univers, was another. M. About 
was sent there in 1852. After his return, on the completion of his 
studi-s (?), departing from the example of his predecessors and associates, 
he repaid to the government of France the expense of his support 
for several years by a series of amusing, but otherwise worthless, lam- 
poons upon the people of Greece. 

For such a proceeding, one naturally looks for a personal explanation. 
We have before us an excellent Greek translation of this work. In 
the Preface it is related that M. About, having attempted an intrigue 
more in accordance with the manners of Paris than of Athens, paid in 
an unusual way the penalty of his misadventure. Meeting a young 
Spartan, to whom he had given offence by the above-named proceeding, 
one day in the Street of /Eolus, at the fashionable hour when “all the 
world ” were abroad, he found that Sparta was as dangerous to the Pa- 
risian as to the Persian. In short, the young Frenchman got a terrible 
beating ; the Greek translator says, gvAov “ He ate 
the merciless stick.” The same explanation is given in a note toa 
poem published by Professor CEconomides, a gentleman equally dis- 
tinguished in science and literature. That stick was the inspirer of 
“Contemporary Greece ” and “ The King of the Mountains.” 

We do not agree with Mr. Sargent’s estimate of the book, as given 
in his well-written Preface. His praise of the author's genius and 
style is well deserved ; but something should have been added by way 
of censure of his want of regard for the truth. When the editor speaks 
of “the vraisemblance of the narrative,” he employs language utterly 
inapplicable to each and every part of the book; for there is scarcely 
an incident in it which is or could have been true, or which bears the 
slightest resemblance to the truth. 

The translation is tolerably, and only tolerably, well executed. It 
contains numerous errors, mistranslations of idioms, misspellings, and 
awkwardnesses of expression. We indicate only a few of them. 
Lyeabettus is wrongly written “ Lycabetos.” “Tino” should be 
Tenos ; “ Palamidas” should be Palamedes ; “ Photini” should be 
Photeine ; “Jean” should be Joannes ; “ Siecle” should be Aion, or 
The Age. Birds do not “leap.” “ Cephisus” should be Cephissus ; 
“Philae” should be Phyle. “I am cold, mamma,” (J'ai chaud,) 
should be, Jam warm. “ Pretends,” in the sentence “ A. Scholl pre- 
tends,” (p. 58,) should be maintains. This same mistranslation came 
near involving our country in a war with France, under a former ad- 
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ministration. “The Venus of Milo” (p. 62) is an astonishing misno- 
mer for the Venus of Melos, there being no such statue in the world 
as the Venus of Milo. “ Boulimie” should be Boulimia. “ A young 
miss” is frightful; “to clearly distinguish,” for to distinguish clearly, 
is abominable. “ To have only fifty years ” is not English, but French. 
It should be, of course, “to be only fifty years old.” “ Sacred im- 
ges” (p. 124) should be Sacred Pictures, as the Greek Church does 
not permit the use of statues. “Jardin des Plantes” is very well in 
About’s French ; in Greek it is Boranxds Kiros, and in English, Botan- 
teal Garden. “ Anagnost” (p. 137) should be Anagnostes, or, better still, 
the English equivalent, Reader. The name of the British Minister is 
not Wise, but Wyse, — Sir Thomas Wyse. “ Vasile” should be either 
Vasil, or Vasili; it is abbreviated for Basilios, pronounced Vasilios. 
“ Kyrie Eleison” should be Eleéson. “ Figure of his fortune” is not 
English ; it should be, of course, amount of his fortune. “ Gendarm- 
ery” is hardly English ; armed police is the meaning of ywpopiraxes, 
the police of the country, stationed at different points throughout the 
kingdom of Greece. “ Magera” should be Megara, or rather Megaris ; 
and “ Megaspeléon ” should be Megaspéleon. Greek newspapers are 
often mentioned, the names of which are given in French. They should 
either be translated into English, or the original name should be retained. 
The French phrases, huit jours and quinze jours, a week and a fort- 
night, are literally but incorrectly translated eight days and fifteen days. 
Port-chibouk should be translated pipe-bearer, as cafedgi is coffee- 
maker. “ An ardent thirst” should be a “ burning thirst.” These 
are only specimens of the errors, many of them not very a 
to be sure, with which the translation abounds. 
On the whole, the book is witty but worthless; it is utterly false, 
and is better translated than it deserves to be. 


28.— Rome Contemporaine. Par Epmonp Axpout. Paris: M. Lévy 
Fréres et Cie. 1861. 8vo. pp. 371. 


Tus new volume upon “ Rome” is the sequel to the former volume 
on the * Roman Question.” Unlike the other, it has very little to say 
about the political affairs of the Papal State, and touches only inei- 
dentally upon ecclesiastical matters and relations. It sketches the life, 
manners, and character of the people, of the lowest, the middle, and 
the noble class; the inns, the lotteries, the assassinations, the vefturini, 
the beasts. We have a description of the Ghetto, and of the strange 
race which swarms there ; and while the view of Jewish filth in Rome 
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is not mitigated, and the secret wealth of the Jews is quite denied, 
their condition is presented more favorably than by most writers upon 
Rome. The Jews of the Papal City seem now to have privileges not 
granted to Catholic subjects. They are subsidized rather than taxed ; 
they are not confined by any wall, and if they cannot be mechanics, 
they are allowed to make money in small trades, and are not disturbed 
in their indolence. Their religion sometimes becomes a privilege ; and 
About tells a good story of a Jew who had murdered his brother-in- 
law, yet on the trial, though the fact was clearly proved against him, was 
condemned merely to a few months’ imprisonment, on the ground that 
he had only hastened the inevitable and just damnation incident to 
Jewish unbelief. If a Christian had been killed, it would have been a 
crime to be noticed. “ But what have we done?” argued his counsel. 
“We have only killed a miserable Jew, damned in advance.” 

The manners of the Transteverini, the most original race of the 
Roman populace, who murder habitually, but rarely rob, are graphically 
described ; and M. About was nearly able to assist, as the French say, 
at one of these murders. He witnessed a quarrel in a café in a company 
of gamblers, and shook hands with one of the players, who, in two 
minutes from leaving the house, was a corpse upon the pavement. His 
remark upon the convivial habits of the Romans will surprise those who 
have described these people as essentially sober. “ When they do 
drink,” he says, “ they are the most formidable drinkers in all Europe ; 
and there are few Roman women who cannot in this keep pace with 
the men.” His opinion of the wine, too, is not that of the lovers of 
cheap “ Orvieto.” “ It is nowhere good,” he says, “ and is served up in 
bottles of white glass, light as a breath, and fragile as virtue!” 

The chapter on the artist? of Rome, singers, actors, painters, sculp- 
tors, and workers in articles of vertu, is extremely entertaining. An 
American, of course, who has got rich by commerce or bankruptcy, 
comes in as the patron of cheap and showy art, buys pictures by the 
load and statues by the ton, to be shipped to Cincinnati, caring only 
that they are “cheap,” and have famous names attached to them. M. 
About does not seem to be aware of the scandal which has connected a 
famous American name with the manufacture, as well as the sale, of 
“works by the Old Masters.” After laying in a full supply of heavy 
and life-sized works, Guidos and Raphaels, the Yankee finishes off with 
“an ample collection of antique monuments, reduced to mercantile pro- 
portion. He bought two Coliseums, an Arch of Titus, a Trajan’s Col- 
umn, four Obelisks, and a Tomb of the Scipios,” and any quantity of 
cameos, mosaics, breastpins, and buttons. But the original picture by 
Apelles — price ten millions of dollars — was rather above his means. 
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The Roman army is a standing jest for Italian letter-writers, and M. 
About is not sparing of his satire in showing us how it is organized and 
officered. Not much, he thinks, can be expected of a people where the 
boys, instead of “ playing soldier,” play curate, dress themselves as ab- 
bés, say little masses and get up little processions. There is no want 
of natural courage ; but the education of the people unfits them to be 
soldiers. The only use that the Pope has for an army is to keep his 
own people down; for if he should undertake any foreign conquest he 
would commit a “mortal sin,” and would be logically forced to damn 
himself. The military grade in Rome, even in the highest rank, is 
below the ecclesiastical. The lowest priest is superior to the Colonel, 
and the Generals are all of the religious orders. The military schools 
teach very little. 

The sports of the Roman boys are peculiar. M. About saw them fish- 
ing for swallows, throwing sparrows at a mark, and beating one another 
with kittens. In some of the villages, the young girls make visits ac- 
companied by their pig, which has a bambino tied to its tail. The vol- 
ume, indeed, is full of such amusing details. It is from beginning 
to end witty, fresh, and sparkling; but, as in all About’s books, the 
reader has an uneasy feeling (and not without ample reason) that 
truth is often sacrificed to “point.” In this book on Rome there is 
undoubtedly excessive exaggeration. But along with the grotesque it 
gives the good and pleasant aspects of Roman life. It is satirical, but 
not mocking and sad, like the pictures of Heine. 

The volume will, of course, be translated, and every one will read it. 
The translator, however, we think, would improve it by omitting wholly 
the long Introduction, which is a sketch of Marseilles, and has nothing 
to do with the rest of the book. 
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Page 210, line 18, for 1714 read 1713. 
Page 211, lines 5, 6, dele “and Shaftesbury.” 


